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INTERLUDE 


ENTER    TIME. 


I  that  please  some,  try  all ;  both  joy  and  terror. 

Of  good  and  bad ;  that  make  and  unfold  error, — 

Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 

To  use  my  wings.  Impute  it  not  a  crime 

To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 

O'er  fourteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 

Of  that  wide  gap  ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 

To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-born  hour 

To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.  Let  me  pass 

The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient' st  order  was, 

Or  what  is  now  received  :  I  witness  to 

The  times  that  brought  them  in  ;  so  shall  I  do 

To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning ;  and  make  stale 

The  ghstering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 

Now  seems  to  it.  Your  patience  this  allowing, 

I  turn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  such  growing 

As  you  had  slept  between. 

What  ensues 
I  list  not  prophecy ;  but  let  Time's  news 
Be  known  when  'tis  brought  forth. 

winter's    TALE. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

There  are,  sustaining  and  sustain'd,  will  prove 

A  crown  of  beauty,  though  they  droop  alone. 

Sweet  honey- suckle,  she  in  some  airy  bower, 

With  clustering  tubes  of  sweetness  and  meek  crown. 

Steals  up  unseen ;  then  from  her  leafy  tower 

Looks  forth,  and  smiles  ;  the  elm  'neath  many  a  flower, 

Is  wondering  at  a  sweetness  not  his  own. 

THOUGHTS   OF    PAST    YEARS. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  summer  time. 
The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  curfew  was 
tolling ;  the  birds  were  all  gone  silently  to  bed,  ex- 
cept the  nightingale,  who  was  just  beginning  her 
melancholy  song. 

Beside  the  gate  that  led  into  a  pleasant  meadow, 
smelling  fragrantly  of  the  flowers  that  decked  it, 
and  the  clematis  and  roses  that  bloomed  in  its 
hedge,  sat  a  little  girl  upon  the  ground.  She 
seemed  very  weary,  for  she  had  clasped  her  hands 
upon  her  knees,  and  was  resting  her  head  upon 
them,  and  moving  restlessly  to  and  fro,  as  if  by 
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this  monotonous  action  she  sought  to  while  away 
the  time. 

The  child  looked  very  young,  younger  than  she 
really  was ;  her  features  were  small  and  delicate ;  her 
skin  was  fair  and  colourless,  and  her  countenance, 
though  sweet  and  patient,  wore  an  air  of  unvary- 
ing melancholy  that  was  painful  to  behold.  On 
her  brow  was  the  stamp  of  suffering  and  of 
thought ;  her  demeanour  spoke  of  silent  endu- 
rance and  studied  composure.  In  her  gentle  face 
there  was  all  that  could  impart  expression  or  excite 
interest,  except  the  language  of  the  eye ;  for,  alas ! 
when  she  raised  her  head  the  secret  of  her  dejection 
was  told,  for  sightless  were  the  orbs  that  moved 
beneath  the  long  dark  fringe  of  the  silken  eye- 
lashes that  swept  her  cheek.  At  this  moment 
there  were  stealing  through  them  large  tears,  that 
dropped  one  by  one  upon  her  lap. 

"  He  told  me  to  be  sure  to  come  hither,"  she  said ; 
"  and  now  it  is  eight  o'clock,  and  I  ought  to  be  at 
home.  Perhaps  he  has  forgotten  me,  and  is  there 
already  !" 

With  these  words  her  tears  fell  faster ;  but  brush- 
ing them  aside,  she  continued  : 

"  He  never  forgot  me  before ;  and  when  he 
reaches  home,  he  will  miss  me,  and  then  he  will 
come  to  fetch  me  back  ;  and  he  must  not  see  that 
I  have  been  crying,  for  that  would  grieve  him." 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  these  words  when  a 
light  step  was  heard  fast  approaching  ;  a  boy 
bounded  over  the  stile,  and  throwing  himself  on 
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the  grass  beside  her,  buried  his  face  in  her  lap, 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Claude,  Claude,"  she  cried,  touching  his  head 
with  her  little  hands,  "  is  it  you  ?  Has  any  one 
hurt — injured  you  ?  My  father — Roger — tell  me, 
dearest  Claude,  tell  me  all,  and  then  forget  it." 

The  boy  raised  his  young  face  beaming  with  un- 
speakable joy,  and  replied  : 

"  No,  Ruth,  no,  I  am  not  hurt ;  no  one  has  in- 
jured me.  These  are  other  tears  from  those  I 
shed  commonly,  tears  of  joy.  This  is  the  happiest 
day  I  have  ever  known.  Oh,  Ruth,  I  have  saved 
a  life !" 

Clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  they  maintained 
a  brief  silence,  which  was  first  broken  by  Claude. 

"  So  beautiful  a  child,  Ruth  ;  so  lovely — " 

"  Now,  my  dear  Claude,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  "  tell 
me  how  it  happened." 

Claude  was  still  too  agitated  to  comply  with  her 
request,  and  taking  her  hand,  they  began  their  walk 
homewards.  As  they  went,  he  gradually  related  to 
her  all  the  events  which  had  caused  his  delay. 

"  You  know,"  he  began,  "  I  had  four  miles  to 
go  this  morning  on  your  father's  business  about 
the  brovv^n  horse,  and  when  I  got  to  Westleigh, 
Farmer  Denman  had  gone  to  a  fair  seven  miles  off, 
and  had  taken  the  horse  with  him.  They  wanted 
me  to  wait  till  he  returned,  but  I  would  not,  be- 
cause I  knew  your  father  would  be  angry  if  I 
wasted  so  much  time ;  and  I  knew  also  that  he 
meant  me  to  go  before  long  to  old  Moore's  to  see 
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about  the  potatoes  which  he  is  to  have.     So  I  set 
off  still  on  foot,  and  took  a  short  cut  down  by  the 
river,  where  the  bushes  are  so  thick  between  the 
stream  and  the  path  that  you  can't  well  see  the 
water.  As  I  w-ent  along,  a  little  dog  rushed  through 
the  trees,  and  caught  me  by  my  clothes,  and  tried 
to  pull  me  towards  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
thought  that  I  heard  a  child's  voice  calling  feebly. 
You  may  believe  that  I  followed  quickly  enough ; 
and  when  I  was  down  bv  the  water  side,  I  saw  that 
a  little  boy  had  fallen  in  ;   and  the  stream,  which  is 
very  rapid  there,  would  quickly  have  put  an  end  to 
his  struggles,  had  I  been  a  moment  later,  Ruth," 
said  Claude,  his  voice  faltering  at  the  recollection. 
''  And  did  you  jump  in  ?" 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  in  my  clothes,  without  wait- 
ing an  instant,  and  saved  him  too,  but  not  without 
difficulty,  I  can  tell  you ;    but  he  w^as  almost  in- 
sensible, and  not  half  so  strong  as  I  am  ;  so  in  spite 
of  his  struggles  I  saved  him  and  myself  too,  though 
how  I  reached  the  bank  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 
The  first  thing  that  I  clearly  remember  is  that  a 
number  of  people  crowded  round  us,  declaring  that 
we  were  both  dead  (which  was  not  true  of  either 
of  us)  and  crying  out,  '  Heavens  !   'tis  the  young 
gentleman    from  Dinmore  parsonage !'     Well,    I 
was  the  first  to  show  that  I  was  alive,  and  I  turned 
my  whole  attention  to  the  child  whom  I  had  been 
so  happy  as  to  rescue.     Oh,    Ruth,  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  him,  as  I  did  then,  lying  still  and 
quiet,  almost  like  an  angel  taking  his  sleep ;  his 
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cheek  was  pale,  and  like  wax,  and  his  beautiful,  dark, 
silky  curls  hung  on  his  forehead,  and  his  long 
black  eyelashes  fell  on  his  white  skin.  I  began 
to  think  he  would  never  more  come  to  life,  and  I 
felt  so  grieved,  as  if  I  had  loved  him  all  my  days. 
So  I  pushed  the  people  angrily  aside,  and  told 
them  not  to  stand  there  useless,  but  to  pick 
him  up  and  bear  him  into  the  nearest  house, 
and  to  go  instantly  to  the  parsonage  to  summon 
those  to  whom  he  belonged.  They  all  obeyed 
me,  there  being  no  one  else  to  direct  them ;  and 
we  carried  him  into  a  cottage  and  laid  him  on 
a  bed,  and  procured  a  hot  blanket  and  such  things 
as  I  could  think  of,  before  the  arrival  of  a  gentle- 
man, whom  they  called  Parson  Mordaunt,  who 
seemed  like  a  father  to  the  child.  He  appeared 
much  alarmed,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  all  I 
had  done.  He  said  that  I  was  a  fine  little  feUow 
with  as  much  sense  as  spirit,"  said  Claude, 
blushing ;  "  but  I  did  not  listen  much  to  what  he 
said,  for  I  forgot  every  thing  in  the  delight  of 
seeing  the  child  open  his  eyes,  and  look  around 
him  with  much  amazement.  I  was  kneeling  close 
to  him,  holding  his  hand,  and  rubbing  it.  '  Where 
am  I  ?'  said  he ;  '  who  are  you  ?'  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  put  his  arm  round  my 
neck,  and  kissed  me.  Mr.  Mordaunt  came  up 
to  us,  and  said :  *  Theodore,  you  are  right  to  em- 
brace him,  for  he  has  saved  you  from  a  bad  acci- 
dent ;  but  you  must  be  quiet  now,  and  try  to 
sleep.'     'But  tell  me  first,'  said  he  with  such  a 
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sweet  voice,  *  what  accident  you  mean,  and  who  he 
is,  and  why  I  am  here?  I  do  not  remember.' 
'  Why,'  I  exclaimed,  '  all  I  have  to  tell  is,  that  you 
fell  into  the  river,  and  I  was  going  by  and  pulled 
you  out ;  and  now  don't  talk  any  more,  because 
it  is  not  good  for  you' ;  so  I  stooped  my  head, 
and  kissed  him  several  times ;  but  I  would  not 
let  him  speak  again  although  he  wished.  I 
knelt  beside  him,  holding  his  hand  till  he  fell  fast 
asleep.  Then  Mr.  Mordaunt  took  me  away,  and 
insisted  on  my  clothes  being  dried,  and  on  my 
drinking  some  wine,  and  praised  me  very  much, 
though  I  told  him  I  did  not  see  why,  and  that  I 
did  not  like  it.  I  said  it  was  the  dog  which  had 
done  most,  to  come  and  fetch  me  in  that  sensible 
manner,  quite  like  a  Christian  ;  and  there  he  was 
curled  up  on  the  bed  all  this  time,  and  no  one 
said  anything  to  him." 

"  Poor  httle  fellow  !"  said  Ruth,  "  he  did  not  care, 
as  long  as  he  had  his  master,  whether  he  was 
praised  or  not !" 

"  No,  indeed,"  continued  Claude,  "  I  now 
wanted  to  leave,  on  account  of  your  father.  I  would 
have  gladly  waited  to  see  Theodore  awake  again, 
had  I  not  thought  it  better  not,  for  you  know  I 
never  like  to  neglect  any  of  your  father's  biddings, 
for  I  never  wish  to  give  him  the  power  of  blaming 
me  justly.  When  his  blame  is  not  just,  I  can 
bear  with  it  for  your  sake,  Ruth,"  he  added  with 
emotion,  and  Ruth  made  no  reply.  "  Weil,  I 
told  Mr.   Mordaunt  I  must  go,  and    he   pressed 
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me  to  stay  and  return  home  with  him,  and  said  he 
would  send  a  messenger  to  your  father ;  but  I  said  I 
would  rather  go,  and  do  his  business  myself,  and 
I  would,  if  he  pleased,  be  with  him  to-mor- 
row. I  dare  say  he  thought  me  very  stubborn. 
When  he  saw  that  I  was  so  resolute,  he  said : 
'  Well,  you  had  better  go  while  Theodore  is  asleep, 
for  otherwise  it  would  grieve  him  to  part  with 
you.  Farewell,  my  dear  boy,  I  promise  that  you 
shall  find  neither  of  us  ungrateful,  nor  forgetful  of 
your  generous  self-devotion.' " 

"  I  wish  so  much  to  see  that  child  again," 
said  Claude,  after  they  had  walked  on  in  silence 
some  little  way;  then  after  a  minute's  hesitation, 
he  added ;  "  but  I  don't  think  I  like  to  go 
thither." 

"Why  not?"  exclaimed  Ruth  with  surprise. 
"  Moreover  you  said  that  you  would." 

"  So  I  did. . .  .but  still " 

"What?" 

"  Why,  T  can  do  nothing  more  for  them  now ; 
and  if  they  want  any  thing  with  me,  they  can  easily 
send  for  me." 

"  Ah,  Claude  !  I  see  that  you  are  too  proud, 
and  indeed  that  is  not  right." 

"I  would  go  if  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  not  used 
those  words  about  not  being  ungrateful.  Ruth," 
continued  Claude,  "  don't  say  anything  about  this, 
at  supper  to-night." 

"But  if  you  are  out  of  the  way  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, father  will  certainly  ask  after  you." 
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"No,  no,  I  will  be  up  an  hour  or  so  earlier, 
and  be  back  before  breakfast." 

"  But  that  will  be  too  early  to  see  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt." 

"  Well,  I'll  think  about  it ;  but  do  not  speak 
unless  I  tell  you." 

With  these  words  they  reached  the  farm-house 
door,  and  their  first  greeting  was  a  sharp  repri- 
mand for  staying  out  so  late.  They  made  no 
reply,  but  Claude  led  Ruth  to  the  table,  and 
placing  her  by  her  father,  took  the  next  seat 
himself.  Opposite  to  him  sat  a  boy,  appa- 
rently two  or  three  years  his  senior,  of  a  most 
unpleasing  countenance.  His  short  straight  hair 
Was  of  a  dull  red ;  his  skin  covered  with  freckles, 
and  also  marked  with  small  pox ;  his  keen  grey 
eyes  were  full  of  cunning  and,  at  this  moment, 
of  greediness,  and  their  strange  and  incessant 
twinkling  prevented  them  from  ever  steadily  en- 
countering those  of  another.  This  boy  was  Roger 
Grierson,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the 
father  of  Ruth,  who  was  proud  of  his  abilities,  and 
above  all,  of  the  precocity  he  displayed  in  driving 
a  bargain.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  had  another 
uncle  an  attorney  in  a  country  town,  who  was 
thriving  in  the  world,  and  to  him  he  was,  when  old 
enough,  to  be  apprenticed.  Meantime  he  lived  at 
the  farm,  and  chiefly  amused  himself  by  acting  the 
part  of  flatterer  to  his  uncle,  of  spy  and  informer 
against  Claude,  towards  whom  he  cherished  a 
bitter  dislike,  and  of  tormentor  to  poor  little  Ruth 
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and  to  every  tame  animal,  or  peculiar  pet  of  hers, 
that  was  about  the  place.  His  principal  cause 
of  antipathy  to  Claude  had  originated  in  a  quarrel 
long  since  past,  and  by  the  latter  forgotten.  Roger, 
in  a  fit  of  spite,  was  one  day  cruelly  beating  a 
little  boy  of  the  village,  younger  and  feebler  than 
himself,  when  Claude  indignantly  fell  upon  him,  and 
retaliated  the  cowardly  act,  in  no  very  gentle  manner. 
As  to  Grierson  himself,  he  had  a  hard,  dry, 
unfeeling  face,  much  of  the  colour  of  mahogany; 
its  rigid  features  could  only  wear  one  habitual 
expression,  and  in  fact  his  temper  also  had  one 
habitual  mood,  and  that  was  full  of  asperity  and 
discontent.  Avarice  was  his  prevailing  passion, 
restrained  only  by  a  certain  undeviating  principle 
of  honesty,  grafted  upon  pride.  His  demeanour 
towards  Claude  was  harsh,  severe ;  he  disliked 
him,  though  he  scarcely  knew  why ;  a  strict  scru- 
tiny of  his  own  breast  would  have  laid  bare  to 
him  many  a  reason  for  his  doing  so.  The  boy 
was  friendless  and  dependent,  yet  dared  to  cherish 
an  undaunted  spirit.  He  had  in  his  infancy  been 
committed  to  Grierson's  charge,  and  a  certain  sum 
of  money  deposited  with  him,  which  the  honesty 
we  have  mentioned  as  part  of  Grierson's  character, 
forbid  him  to  infringe  upon  ;  yet  he  grudged  him 
his  own,  and  treated  him  as  an  intruder  who  was 
only  admitted  into  his  family  upon  sufferance. 
The  natural  cruelty  of  his  temper  indulged  itself 
at  this  unfortunate  child's  expense,  and  he  was 
at  no  loss  for  means  of  gratifying  it,  by  keeping 
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him  in  total  ignorance  of  every  circumstance  re- 
lating to  his  birth,  family,  and  future  provision ; 
and  by  making  him  daily  more  sensible  of  his 
inability  to  free  himself  from  the  yoke  which  was 
placed  on  his  neck,  he  knew  not  how  or  why. 
Truly  this  man  was  scarcely  surpassed,  in  refine- 
ment of  malice,  by  any  of  those  superlative  tyrants, 
whose  torture  chambers  now  display  their  hidden 
mysteries  to  the  eyes  of  the  curious.  Had  he 
been  placed  in  circumstances  equally  favourable 
to  the  development  of  cruelty,  he  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  fraternity. 

Yet  Grierson  was  not  incapable  of  strong  at- 
tachments. He  loved  his  nephew,  who  was  an 
object  of  pride.  He  loved  Ruth ;  she  was  an 
object  of  tenderness ;  and  the  gentle  care  and 
fond  affection  of  Claude,  which  made  him  the 
idol  of  her  heart,  also  in  a  degree  tempered  her 
father's  violence  towards  him. 

Claude's  spirit  failed  when  he  thought  of  re- 
vealing the  history  of  the  day  to  listeners  likely 
to  prove  cold  or  splenetic ;  so  at  last  he  and  Ruth 
retired  in  silence,  each  to  muse  over,  and  dream 
of  an  incident  so  full  of  interest. 

Worn  out  by  exertion,  and  feeling  all  that 
exhaustion  which  follows  excitement,  Claude, 
who  had  acted  so  brave  a  part  in  his  waking 
hours,  in  those  of  sleep  seemed  deprived  of  strength 
and  fortitude,  and  repeatedly  during  the  night  did 
he  start  up  in  tears,  the  shedding  of  which  he 
would  have  blushed  to  own  except  to  Ruth.     She, 
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on  her  part,  closed  not  her  eyes,  but  passed  the 
night  in  musing  over  every  probable  or  possible 
influence  which  this  occurrence  might  exercise  on 
Claude's  future  fortunes.  She  pictured  to  herself 
the  tenderest  gratitude  on  the  part  of  Theodore, 
with  the  utmost  readiness  on  Mr.  Mordaunt's,  to 
forward  the  gratification  of  feelings,  equally  laud- 
able and  natural.  She  saw  Claude  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts,  and  emerging  from  an 
obscurity  unbefitting  him.  So  fearful  was  she 
that  he  would  destroy  all  her  fair  visions  by  his 
proud  reluctance  to  meet  the  favours  of  fortune, 
that  at  dawn  of  day  she  left  her  bed,  and  sought  his 
chamber,  stealing  softly  towards  the  couch  which 
she  believed  him  to  occupy ;  but  when  she  ex- 
tended her  hand,  and  touched  the  pillow,  and  felt 
here  and  there  for  the  inmate,  she  found  that  he 
was  already  departed,  whither  she  could  not  devise  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  patiently 
to  await  his  return. 

Expectation  soon  grew  wearisome ;  the  poor 
child  fell  into  a  sweet  and  heavy  slumber,  from 
which  she  with  difficulty  aroused  herself  to  join 
her  father  at  his  breakfast  at  the  usual  hour.  Still 
no  Claude  appeared,  and  their  meal  was  half  over 
when  he  entered,  hot  and  fatigued  with  exercise, 
and  his  countenance  wearing  marks  of  anxiety 
rather  than  of  satisfaction.  He  seated  himself  as 
usual  beside  Ruth,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  found 
an  opportunity  of  saying  to  her  in  a  whisper : 

"  Well,  Ruth,  I  have  been  there." 
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The  quiet  child  betrayed  no  sign  of  surprise  at 
his  words  ;  she  did  not  start,  or  make  any  excla- 
mation, but  presently  she  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  And  whom  did  you  see  ?" 

"  No  one  but  a  servant,"  replied  Claude  sor- 
rowfully, in  the  same  under  tone. 

Roger  had  gone  away,  and  Grierson  also  had 
removed  from  the  table,  and  Ruth,  who  like  other 
blind  people,  possessed  the  faculty  of  hearing  in  a 
singularly  exquisite  degree,  was  aware  that  they 
had  done  so,  but  still  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  disguise  her  disappointment,  and  restrain  her 
curiosity  till  they  were  quite  alone ;  so  she  only  said : 

"  Take  me  into  the  garden,  Claude,  before  you 
go  out." 

And  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  led  her  out 
to  a  shady  arbour,  where  she  often  spent  her  silent 
hours. 

"  How  could  you,"  she  said,  half  reproachfully, 
"  expect  to  see  any  one  at  such  an  hour  ?" 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Claude  impatiently,  for 
he  was  not  without  an  uncomfortable  feehng  of 
shame,  "  I  have  done  all  I  wished.  I  have  as- 
certained how  Theodore  is,  and  I  care  for  nothing 
else." 

"  What !  not  even  to  see  him  ?" 

"  If  he  wish  to  see  me,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  do  so." 

"  But  tell  me  at  least  what  you  did." 

"  I  went  over  thither,  and  prowled  about  the 
place  as  if  I  had  no  business  there,  for  nearly  an 
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hour,  getting  as  near  the  house  and  the  win- 
dows as  I  could,  without  attracting  observation. 
Presently,  a  maid-servant  opened  the  door,  and  1 
approached,  and  asked  her  how  the  young  gentle- 
man was  after  his  accident  ?  '  Oh  !'  she  said,  '  he 
was  very  well — none  the  worse  for  it.'  After  I 
had  talked  to  her  a  httle,  and  asked  her  some 
questions  about  him,  I  saw^  that  she  began  to  feel 
curious  who  I  was ;  so  then  I  left  her,  and  came 
back  thither." 

"  What  did  she  tell  you  about  him  ?" 

"  Why,  he  is  not  Mr.  Mordaunt's  child,  nor 
relation ;  he  is  his  pupil,  and  he  is  a  lord ;  Lord 
Llarnarmon,  I  think  she  called  him;  and  he  is 
living  with  Mr.  Mordaunt,  for  his  father  is  dead, 
and  his  mother  not  in  England.  But  I  must  go 
now,  for  your  father  is  already  calling  for  me." 

*'  Well,  go ;  but  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  see  or 
hear  something  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  or  Theodore, 
before  long." 

Claude  paused  a  moment  thoughtfully ;  then 
"  Good  bye,"  he  cried,  and  ran  away. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 
That  can  be  struck  and  hammered  out  to  suit 
Another's  taste  and  fancy. 
He  is  possessed  by  a  commanding  spirit. 

COLERIDGE. 

The  hopes  of  Ruth  were  not  to  be  disappointed. 
Before  noon-day,  a  gentleman  rode  up  to  the  gate 
of  the  farm,  and  made  inquiries  for  Claude  first, 
and  then  for  Grierson.  From  her  seat  in  the 
arbour,  Ruth  eagerly  listened  to  his  words.  Al- 
though informed  that  those  for  whom  he  inquired 
were  at  a  distance,  the  stranger  seemed  little  dis- 
posed to  depart  without  seeing  them,  and  he  bid 
one  of  the  labourers  go  and  acquaint  them  with 
his  desire.  Meanwhile,  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  entering  the  garden,  approached  the 
spot  where  Ruth  was  sitting.  How  her  heart 
beat  as  he  drew  near !  She  felt  sure  that  this 
was  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  arbiter  of  Claude's 
future  fate.  With  a  trembling  voice  she  replied 
to  some  trivial  question  he  put  to  her  ;  he  admired 
the  neatness  of  the  garden,  and  plucking  a  flower, 
he  said  to  her  : 
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"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  plant  ?  It  is 
one  which  I  do  not  know." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Ruth  in  a  gentle  voice,  "  I  can- 
not see  to  tell  you." 

"  What !  my  poor  child,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt,  with  the  most  lively  compassion,  "  do  you 
mean  that  you  are  blind  ?" 

''  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  child ;  "  I  have  been  so 
ever  since  I  can  remember." 

He  took  her  hand  kindly,  and  seated  himself 
beside  her,  asked  her  many  questions  concerning 
this  sad  affliction,  hoping  that  her  repHes  would 
suggest  some  means  of  affording  her  relief;  but  in 
vain. 

Touched  by  his  kindness,  and  won  by  the  seem- 
ing tenderness  of  his  nature  to  address  him  without 
fear,  Ruth  ventured  to  say  : 

"  Do  you  not  wish  to  see  Claude,  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes.     Are  you  his  sister  ?" 

"  No,  we  are  not  related.  Claude  has  no  rela- 
tions. He  is  an  orphan,  left  quite  alone ;  but  he 
lives  with  us." 

"  Has  he  been  with  you  long  ?" 

"  O  yes,  always." 

"  Then  your  father  must  have  been  very  good 
to  him." 

Ruth  did  not  answer. 

"  And  Claude,"  continued  Mr.  Mordaunt,  "  is 
he  very  grateful  ?" 

"  Very  ;  he  does  all  he  can.  You  saw  that  yes- 
terday, when  he  would  come  home." 
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"  Then  he  has  told  you  all  that  happened  yester- 
day?" 

"  He  always  tells  me  everything." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  Claude 
would  really  best  like  me  to  do,  in  order  to  serve 
him.     Is  he  happy  here  ?" 

"  O  no !"  exclaimed  Ruth,  eagerly,  and  draw- 
ing nearer  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  as  she  spoke ;  "  O  no, 
he  is  not." 

At  this  moment  her  quick  ear  heard  approach- 
ing steps,  and  she  had  only  time  to  say  in  a  low 
and  anxious  voice : 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  repeat  my  words  to  my 
father  or  Claude ;  only  do  not  forget  them,  for 
they  are  quite  true." 

Grierson  now  came  up,  and  with  him  Claude, 
with  a  face  glowing  with  pleasure  and  bashfulness. 

*'  My  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  extending 
his  hand  to  him,  "  I  was  grieved  to  find  that  you 
had  been  with  us  so  early  this  morning,  and  de- 
parted without  seeing  us.  You  should  have 
come  rather  later,  and  then  you  would  have  found 
me." 

*'  I  only  wanted  to  inquire  after  the  young  gen- 
tleman's health,  Sir,"  replied  Claude. 

"  What,  then  you  particularly  wished  not  to  see 
us  ?"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt  smiling,  for  he  began  to 
read  the  workings  of  Claude's  mind  on  his  inge- 
nuous countenance ;  "is  that  what  you  mean ?" 

"  O  no,  Sir,"  answered  Claude  with  hesitation. 

Grierson  here  interrupted  them;   their  conver- 
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sation  showed  him  that  something  had  been 
concealed  from  him  by  Claude,  and  his  anger  was 
awakened,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  betray 
any  impatience.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  his 
unknown  visitor  was  a  gentleman  ;  and  address- 
ing him  with  an  air  of  respectful  deference, 
which  was  totally  free  from  servility,  he  begged  to 
know  what  circumstances  had  procured  him  the 
honour  of  this  visit.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  without  ex- 
pressing the  surprise  which  he  felt  at  finding  him 
ignorant  of  the  occurrence  of  the  preceding  day, 
briefly  related  it,  with  many  encomiums  on  the 
conduct  of  Claude,  which  he  plainly  perceived  were 
listened  to  with  repugnance.  This  remark  caused 
compassion  to  mix  with  the  strong  feeling  of  inte- 
rest already  inspired  by  Claude;  and  he  felt  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  able  to  render  him  some  ma- 
terial service,  in  return  for  his  brave  and  generous 
conduct.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  resolved  to  learn 
the  wishes  of  the  boy  himself,  and  to  consult  with 
him  as  to  what  mutual  exertions  they  could  make 
in  order  to  advance  his  future  welfare.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  brief  discourse  with  Grierson,  he 
ended  it  by  requesting  him  to  permit  Claude  to 
accompany  him  home  that  day,  for  the  gratification 
of  Theodore,  who  was  most  anxious  to  see  him. 
Much  to  Claude's  delight,  Grierson  complied  with 
this  request  without  an  objection ;  and  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt remounting  his  horse,  bid  him  prepare  to 
accompany,  or  to  follow  him. 

"  If  you  would  wait  for  me  one  minute,  or  set 
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out  without  me,  though  I  am  on  foot,  I  would 
overtake  you  before  you  reach  the  end  of  the 
lane,"  said  Claude  eagerly  ;  and  hardly  waiting  for 
an  answer  he  disappeared  like  lightning.  He  flew 
to  Ruth,  and  embracing  her  warmly,  in  a  few 
scarcely  coherent  words,  told  her  the  joy  with 
which  his ,  heart  was  overflowing,  and  received  in 
return  many  injunctions  to  speak  with  perfect  can- 
dour to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  treat  him  as  a  true 
friend ;  and  many  a  fond  wish  she  expressed  that 
this  occurrence  might  lead  to  happy  results.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  arrived,  panting  and  speechless  at 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  side :  he  slackened  his  pace  to  give 
Claude  time  to  recover  his  breath,  and  began  to 
converse  with  him.  His  high  spirit  and  daring 
had  obtained  for  him  Mr.  Mordaunt's  admiration  ; 
and  the  ardent  afl'ection  which  the  blind  girl  dis- 
played for  him,  seemed  to  prove  that  he  had  a 
tender  and  compassionate  heart,  while  Grierson's 
countenance  was  so  unpleasant  that  the  dislike 
which  he  evidently  nourished  towards  the  boy  rather 
told  in  his  favour.  Besides  these  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  but  that  the  extreme  beauty  of 
his  youthful  person  should  awaken  an  interest  in 
him.  The  small,  finely-shaped  head,  and  well- 
cut  features,  seemed  to  speak  an  origin  that  could 
not  be  vulgar.  His  skin,  in  spite  of  constant  ex- 
posure to  every  inclemency  of  weather,  was  singu- 
larly fair ;  his  hair  of  the  brightest  gold ;  and  his 
broad,  smooth  brow,  and  large,  hquid,  grey  eyes, 
had   an  expression  of  pensive  thoughtfulness,  af- 
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fording  a  striking  contrast  to  his  age,  and  giving  a 
painful  impression  that,  though  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  youth  were  there,  the  joyousness  of  youth 
was  unknown,  and  teaching  a  melancholy  truth, 
that,  alas !  life  is  not  always  '  pleasant  in  its 
morning.' 

Mr.  Mordaunt's  first  question  was : 

"  Shall  you  be  glad  to  see  Theodore  ?" 

"Very,"  answered  Claude,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  suppose  that  he  must 
also  wish  to  see  you  ?" 

Claude  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied 
in  a  voice  at  once  composed  and  dejected  : 

"  That  is  very  diiferent." 

"  How  so  ?  The  greater  wish  ought  certainly 
to  be  on  his  side." 

"  It  is  very  natural  for  me,"  said  Claude,  "  to 
wish  to  see  so  sweet  a  child  again;  but  why 
should  he  wish  to  see  me?  I  can  do  nothing 
more  for  him ;  and  besides,  he  has  enough  to  love 
and  serve  without  me." 

"  So  then  you  mean  that,  if  you  were  Theodore, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you 
whether  you  did,  or  did  not  see  your  preserver  any 
more  ?" 

Claude  made  no  reply  to  this  inference,  but  cast 
down  his  eyes  awhile ;  presently  he  drew  nearer  to 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  venturing  to  look  up  implor- 
ingly into  his  face,  he  said  : 

"  I   do  not  like  to  be  thanked.     I  wish,  oh  ! 
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how  much  I  wish,  that  you  would,  hoth  of  you, 
forget,  and  not  say  any  more  to  me  about  this  ac- 
cident !" 

Mr.  Mordaunt  replied,  looking  kindly  upon  his 
young  companion : 

"  I  will  tell  Theodore  your  request,  and  he 
will  comply  with  it,  I  dare  say,  as  well  as  he  can ; 
but  do  not  forget  that  he  will  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  feel  as  you  would,  I  am  persuaded,  were 
he  in  your  situation,  and  you  in  his." 

Relieved  from  much  of  his  embarrassment  by 
this  promise,  Claude  w^as  soon  able  to  converse 
with  all  the  lively  intelligence  natural  to  him ; 
and  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  perceived  that  a  peculiar 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  shy  reserve  of  character 
inclined  him  to  shrink,  as  the  sensitive  plant  re- 
coils from  our  touch,  from  any  direct  inquiries 
into  his  thoughts  and  sentiments,  endeavoured 
rather  to  elicit  them  in  the  general  course  of  con- 
versation, without  allusion  to  his  own  individual 
case. 

When  they  reached  Dinmore,  they  found  the 
little  Theodore  watching  their  approach  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  ;  the  lively  and  affectionate  joy 
with  which  he  welcomed  his  wished-for  guest, 
went  to  the  heart  of  poor  Claude,  so  little  used 
to  be  the  object  of  fondness  and  affection  ;  and 
bursting  into  an  irrepressible  flood  of  tears,  he  cast 
himself  into  the  arms  opened  to  receive  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  gentle  heart,  a  soul  affectionate, 

A  joyous  spirit  filled  with  generous  thought, 

And  genius  heightening,  ennobling  all. 

SOUTHEY. 

In  quel  sembiante  un  non  so  che  ritrovo 
Che  non  distinguo,  e  non  mi  giunge  nuovo. 

METASTASIO. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  left  the  two  children  together, 
and  a  few  hours'  fellowship  sufficed  to  establish 
between  them  a  confidence  and  intimacy  that,  at  a 
less  happy  age,  would  have  been  the  fruit  of  the 
intercourse  of  years.  Before  the  hour  of  parting, 
the  little  secrets  of  either  heart  were  no  longer 
unknown  to  the  other,  and  Theodore  had 
come  to  the  determination  that  Claude  must  cer- 
tainly leave  the  stern,  unfeeling  Grierson,  and 
take  up  his  abode  with  Mr.  Mordaunt,  to  share 
his  studies  and  his  sports.  As  Theodore  stood 
in  no  awe  of  that  gentleman,  whom  he  loved  with 
the  warmest  affection,  he  manfully  resolved  to 
address  himself  immediately  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nor  had  he  a  hard  task  to  accomplish, 
Mr.  Mordaunt  being  himself  greatly  disposed  to 
rescue  from  ignorance  and  oppression,  one  whose 
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youthful  mind  appeared  to  him  to  be  endowed  with 
no  ordinary  faculties.  In  fact,  almost  the  very  same 
plan  had  occurred  already  to  himself;  though  he 
would  rather  not  have  suggested  it  to  the  poor  boy 
who  was  the  object  of  it,  until  he  had  ascertained 
the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect ;  for  he  saw 
that  even  the  events  of  the  two  last  days  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  him,  unless  he  was  very  inferior 
in  heart  and  mind  to  what  he  conceived  him  to  be, 
far  more  sensible  of  the  painfulness  of  his  situation, 
and  far  more  incapacitated  for  the  endurance  of 
it  than  before. 

Still,  as  this  was  but  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  unforeseen,  unplanned  events,  he  could  not 
help  regarding  it  as  an  opening  made  by  the 
hand  of  Providence  to  free  from  servitude  a  spirit 
formed  for  higher  destinies ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  could  not  refuse  scope  for  action  to 
the  generous  and  grateful  disposition  of  his  pupil's 
heart,  without  falling  short  of  a  duty  committed 
by  Heaven  to  his  hands.  Besides,  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  in  the  charm  which  the  counte- 
nance of  Claude  possessed  for  him.  When  he 
gazed  on  his  face,  vague  and  dreamy  thoughts  of 
the  past  floated  before  his  mind's  eye ;  and  yet  he 
could  by  no  means  trace  the  way  by  which  this 
child  was  linked  with  such  associations.  Inex- 
plicable as  this  feeling  was,  it  strongly  disposed  him 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him  again.  He  thought  that, 
even  should  he  find  himself  mistaken  in  his  hasty 
conception  of  the    boy's  character    and  capacity, 
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it  could  not  but  be  for  his  good  to  be  re- 
moved, for  a  time  at  least,  from  one  who,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  certainly  evinced  no  kindness 
of  feeling  towards  him,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  accompany  Claude  home  the  next  day, 
and  at  once  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with  Grier- 
son,  and  learn  what  were  his  future  intentions 
and  wishes  with  regard  to  the  boy,  before  he  en- 
couraged him  to  cherish  vain  hopes,  or  dream 
bright  dreams. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  had  learned  from  Ruth  that 
Claude  was  an  orphan ;  but  he  had  not  supposed 
that  there  was  any  secrecy  observed  with  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  until  he  learned 
from  Theodore  that  this  it  was  that  weighed  most 
heavily  on  his  mind,  in  spite  of  his  youth.  Not 
only  had  he  never  known  his  parents,  but  there 
were  those  around  him  who  were  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover and  to  declare,  what  Grierson  would  per- 
haps more  willingly  have  concealed,  that  a  mystery 
hung  over  him  which  he  could  not  solve,  and 
it  was  attended  with  imputations  of  shame,  which 
were  more  than  once  cast  in  his  teeth,  and  of 
which  he  could  neither  ascertain  the  truth,  nor  the 
falsehood.  This  singular  state  of  things  heightened 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  interest,  and  in  spite  of  his  sober 
age,  suggested  wild  and  romantic  ideas  to  his  mind, 
of  a  parentage  above  the  boy's  present  station,  and 
of  future  discoveries  to  be  made ;  though  while  he 
mused  on  these  fancies,  he  could  not  but  laugh  at 
himself    for    indulging   in     such    castle-building. 
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Anxious  to  serve  Claude  more  effectually,  he  called 
him  to  him,  and  set  off  with  him  for  Grierson's 
farm.  Claude's  heart  was  too  full  of  conflicting 
hopes  and  fears  to  allow  him  to  speak,  and  Mr. 
Mordaunt  felt  too  much  for  his  ill-concealed  agi- 
tation to  attempt  to  force  him  into  conversa- 
tion ;  but  when  they  were  within  sight  of  the 
farm,  he  halted,  and  turning  to  Claude,  said  : 

"  Claude,  I  must  clearly  understand  you  on 
one  point  ;  do  you  really  wish  to  come  to  me  ?" 

Claude  strove  in  vain  to  speak ;  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes,  and  sobs  choked  his  utterance. 
Catching  Mr.  Mordaunt's  hand  in  his,  he  pressed 
it  impetuously  to  his  lips,  and  muttered  in  an  al- 
most inaudible  voice  : 
"  You  know  that  I  do." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  said  no  more,  and  they  soon 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  farm-yard.  Grierson 
came  to  meet  them,  and  after  a  few  brief  words, 
Mr.  Mordaunt  took  him  aside,  and  expressing 
the  complete  satisfaction  which  Claude's  conduct 
had  afforded  him  during  his  short  visit,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Grierson,  that  the  signal 
service  that  this  boy  has  rendered  to  my  young 
ward,  has  filled  us  both  with  a  lively  interest  in 
him  ;  added  to  this,  his  countenance  and  bearing 
are  so  prepossessing,  I  may  say,  so  noble,  that  I  feel 
fully  disposed  to  aid  my  young  pupil  in  his  desire 
to  reward^  by  some  permanent  benefit,  the  courage 
to  which   he   is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
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lis  life.  During  the  few  hours  that  I  have  had 
him  with  me,  I  think  that  I  have  observed  in 
him  such  readiness  of  apprehension,  and  such  a 
desire  to  learn,  as  convince  me  that  any  one  who 
will  provide  him  with  the  means  to  do  so,  will  not 
go  without  his  reward ;  and  I  would  willingly,  with 
your  permission,  allow  him  for  the  present  to  share 
the  instructions  bestowed  on  my  pupil.  Accord- 
ing to  the  progress  he  shall  make  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  discern  what  line  in  life  it  would  be 
hereafter  most  for  his  advantage  to  select  ;  nor 
shall  he,  when  his  choice  is  made,  be  impeded  in 
his  path  by  any  obstacles  which  our  assistance 
can  remove.  There  are  some  particulars  respect- 
ing him  on  which  I  must  request  you  to  give  me 
any  information  that  it  may  be  in  your  power  to 
afford ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  feel  an  interest 
in  the  orphan  you  have  hitherto  protected,  which 
will  easily  induce  you  to  forgive  me  for  thus  tres- 
passing upon  your  time." 

Claude  had  made  no  open,  nor  intended  com- 
plaint of  Grierson's  conduct ;  it  was  only  from 
the  involuntary  betrayal  of  his  feelings  that  Mr. 
Mordaunt  had  imbibed  an  idea  of  its  harshness  ; 
and  he  thought  it  unwise  to  manifest  an  ex- 
pectation of  anything  but  what  was  fair  and  gene- 
rous on  his  part,  until  he  should  be  actually  forced 
to  do  SO-  To  his  final  words,  Grierson  replied 
only  by  a  grim  smile,  and  a  silent  bow,  and 
left  it  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  to  resume  the  conver- 
sation. 

VOL.    III.  c 
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"  In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  his  birth, 
it  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  mystery,  which, 
young  as  he  is,  has  already  proved  a  fertile  source  of 
pain.  Are  you  willing  to  confide  to  me  any  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  it  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted, even  though  you  may  think  it  injudi- 
cious to  make  such  communications  at  present  to 
him?" 

With  a  darkened  countenance,  Grierson  slowly 
replied : 

"  I  have  no  information  whatever  to  give  you  on 
this  point.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  it  in  this  quarter, 
now  or  at  any  later  period." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  gratify  my  desire  of  ascertaining  this 
point  ?" 

"  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  say  that  I  think  my  reply  has 
been  sufficiently  explicit  to  exempt  me  from  any 
farther  prosecution  of  this  subject." 

Silence  followed  this  rebuke ;  Grierson  seemed 
awaiting  any  further  inquiries  with  impatience,  and 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  defeated  but  not  discouraged,  con- 
tinued : 

"  When  he  was  thrown  upon  your  hands  at  so 
early  an  age,  w^as  any  provision  for  the  future  made 
for  him,  or  is  he  wholly  indebted  to  you  for  his 
support  ?" 

"No.  A  certain  sum  of  money  was  placed  in 
my  possession,  part  of  which  has  been  akeady  con- 
sumed, and  of  the  remainder  I  intend  to  make 
such  use  as  I  shall  think  most  beneficial  for  the 
boy*s  interest." 
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"  May  I  hope  that  if  either  he  or  I  shall  make 
any  future  suggestion  or  request  with  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  it,  that  we  shall  not  find  you  un- 
willing to  listen  to  it  V 

"  The  property  is  the  boy's,  not  mine.  If  he 
choose  other  friends  instead  of  me,  he  may  as  well 
place  it  at  their  disposal." 

Grierson  spoke  these  words  with  a  bitterness 
that  filled  Mr.  Mordaunt  with  aversion ;  anxious 
to  terminate  their  conversation,  he  said : 

"  Then  Claude  has  your  permission  to  remove 
to  my  house  ?" 

"  I  do  not  even  wish  it  to  be  asked.  If  he 
thinks  he  can  better  his  fortunes,  let  him  go.  I 
gain  nothing  by  his  stay,  and  lose  nothing  by  his 
departure.  Though  he  show  me  no  gratitude,  per- 
haps he  win  show  you  more." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  hat,  and 
seemed  impatient  to  depart.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  man,  and  yet  not  willing  to 
manifest  displeasure,  followed  him,  saying  : 

"  Then  I  will  tell  him  that  I  have  arranged  for 
him  to  join  Lord  Llarnarmon." 

"  Lord  Llarnarmon  !"  exclaimed  Grierson,  for 
the  first  time  startled  out  of  his  provoking  com- 
posure ;  "  is  your  ward  Lord  Llarnarmon  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Mordaunt,  in  some  astonish- 
ment. Grierson's  countenance  changed,  and  he 
muttered  in  a  half-audible  voice  : 

"  Surely  this  does  look  like  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence !" 

c  2 
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This  momentary  loss  of  self-command  greatly 
augmented  Mordaunt's  curiosity  ;  however,  Gri- 
erson  quitted  him  abruptly,  without  addressing  any 
further  remark  to  him  ;  but  before  his  departure 
he  returned,  and  begged  him  not  to  hold  any 
further  communication  with  Claude  on  the  subject, 
as  he  would  himself  inform  him  of  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXTI. 

I  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth.  The  something 
that  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from 
me. 

AS    YOU    LIKE    IT. 

Friends  now  fast  sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise. 
Are  still  together  ;  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Inseparable. 

CORIOLANUS. 

The  emotion  betrayed  by  Grierson,  on  learning 
that  the  unacknowledged  orphan,  placed  under  his 
care,  was  now  by  an  unlooked  for  accident  to 
be  thrown  into  close  contact  with  a  brother,  igno- 
rant of  their  relationship,  and  the  innocent  usurper 
of  his  rights,  will  not  surprise  our  readers.  Even 
his  hard  heart  was  touched  by  such  an  occurrence ; 
and  he  paused  in  consternation,  scarcely  able  to 
resolve  how  to  proceed.  He  could  not  perceive  that 
the  secrecy  he  was  bound  to  observe,  was  en- 
dangered by  the  communication  thus  wonderfully 
opened  between  the  brothers.  Though  he  enter- 
tained a  dislike  to  the  boy,  (whose  unprotected 
situation,  instead  of  giving  him  an  additional  claim 
to  kindness,  had  rendered  him  often  the  victim  of 
cruelty ;  for  Grierson  was  one  of  those  *  whose  con- 
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tempt  was  crushing,  where  he  had  power  to  crush/) 
— yet  his  feeling  of  aversion  was  undefined,  and  not 
strong  enough  to  niake  him  deliberately  resolve  to 
rob  him  of  an  advantage  that  was  the  reward  of 
his  own  noble  conduct.  He  w^as  struck  by  the 
retributive  dispensation  which  imposed  the  office  of 
benefactor  on  one,  who  was  the  instrument  of 
inflicting  so  great  an  injury ;  a  superstitious  dread 
of  thwarting  the  designs  of  Providence  crept  into 
his  mind,  and  he  finally  determined  to  let  things 
take  their  natural  course  without  throwing  any 
obstacle  in  their  way. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps,  and  inform  our 
readers  of  the  circumstances  that  thus  rendered  Gri- 
erson  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Claude. 

When  the  old  Lord  Llarnarmon  commissioned 
his  servant,  Roger  Grierson,  to  find  a  safe  and 
secret  abode  for  the  discarded  heir,  he  fixed  on 
a  brother  of  his  ow^n,  of  a  hard,  stern,  rapacious 
nature ;  on  whose  determined  obstinacy  and  im- 
penetrable secrecy  he  knew  he  could  rely.  This 
man  had  far  too  much  sagacity,  not  to  have 
his  suspicions  quickly  aroused  by  the  precautions 
insisted  upon,  and  still  more  by  the  measures 
taken  in  behalf  of  the  child  entrusted  to  him. 
StiU  he  cared  not  to  seek  for  further  discoveries, 
for  the  farm  he  received  from  Lord  Llarnarmon,  in 
a  county  remote  from  his  own  residence,  was  as 
great  a  remuneration  as  he  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain for  the  service  exacted  at  his  hands.  In  the 
course  of  after  years,  however,  the  whole  plot  was 
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unravelled,  and  he  was  placed  in  full  possession  of 
every  fact  concerning  Claude's  birth  and  position. 
His  brother  Roger,  on  the  death  of  his  first  master, 
did  not  remain  in  Eustace's  service  ;  but  accom- 
panied Lord  Sanvile  to  India,  in  a  lucrative  situa- 
tion. This  appointment  he  knew  that  he  obtained 
through  Lady  Theodora's  interest,  but  he  felt  little 
gratitude  in  return ;  for  he  plainly  saw  that  her 
sole  design  was  to  destroy  his  influence  over  Eus- 
tace, which  excited  at  once  her  jealousy  and  indig- 
nation. Lady  Theodora,  by  her  haughty  deport- 
ment, had  excited  Grierson's  most  bitter  enmity. 
She  regarded  him  as  the  foul  tool  with  which  Lord 
Llarnarmon  worked  his  basest  acts,  and  she  treated 
him  with  a  contempt  that  made  him  vow  revenge, 
whenever  he  could  effect  it,  without  involving  Eus- 
tace in  the  downfal  which  he  longed  to  prepare  for 
her.  For  a  while  he  was  induced  to  pause  by  a 
species  of  attachment  which  he  retained  for  the 
family  of  his  early  patron  ;  whose  plans  he  could  not, 
without  compunctious  visitings,  resolve  to  counter- 
act, as  soon  as  he  was  no  more.  Before  Grierson 
departed,  he  meditated  admitting  his  brother  into 
his  confidence;  habitual  prudence  however  re- 
strained him,  and  he  finally  satisfied  himself  by 
committing  to  paper  so  full  a  detail  of  the  whole 
transaction  between  Lord  Llarnarmon  and  him- 
self, as  would  serve  for  any  legal  purpose.  He 
then  confided  it  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  desiring 
him,  if  Lord  Llarnarmon,  whose  health  was  feeble, 
were  to  die  during   his   absence,  that   he  would 
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then  place  this  document  in  the  hands  of  his 
younger  brother,  the  attorney,  who  would  best  know 
how  to  proceed  in  obedience  to  it. 

Not  many  months  after  the  elder  Grierson's  de- 
parture, the  death  of  Lord  Llarnarmon  occurred,  and 
Grierson,  not  without  curiosity,  at  once  unsealed 
the  packet  confided  to  his  care ;  but  when  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents,  delayed  to  proceed  any 
further.  His  principles  were  conformed  to  a  low 
standard,  and  tinctured  by  his  intrinsic  meanness ; 
but  he  had  a  sort  of  dogged  honesty  which  told  him 
that  Lord  Llarnarmon's  death  did  not  release  him 
from  his  oath  of  secresy ;  and  while  he  was  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  it,  he  did  not  feel  inchned  to  play 
the  doubly  treacherous  part  proposed  by  his  brother. 
Lord  Llarnarmon  and  his  father  had  been  his 
benefactors;  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  right 
the  helpless  orphan,  or  to  gratify  Roger's  malig- 
nant hatred  at  their  expense.  He  therefore  laid 
aside  the  paper,  resolved  for  the  present,  at  least, 
to  allow  its  contents  to  remain  in  their  former 
secresy.  A  few  years  afterwards,  Lord  Sanvile 
returned  to  England,  and  through  him  he  learnt 
that  the  elder  Grierson  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  whose  dangers  he  had  defied  in  the  hopes 
of  amassing  wealth.  The  last  letter  he  had  written 
was  to  desire  his  brother  punctually  to  obey  his 
parting  injunctions ;  but  this  Grierson  allowed  to 
pass  wholly  disregarded.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  fortunes  of  Claude  had  little  occupied 
Grierson's  mind.     As  the  boy  grew  older,  he  began 
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to    avail   himself  of  his  labour,  and  quieted   his 
conscience   by  professing  an  intention,    when  he 
should  come   to  riper  years,  of  placing  at  his  dis- 
posal  the    money  belonging  to  him,  and  leaving  • 
him  free  to  choose  his  own  walk  in  life.     He  could 
not,    however,    without  compunction,    reject    Mr. 
Mordaunt's  offer  to  bestow  an  education  on  him ; 
an  offer  made  in  consequence  of  his  noble  exertion. 
StiU,  when  he  remembered  how  fondly  his  helpless 
child,  Ruth,  was  attached  to  her  young  companion, 
and  thought  how  it  would  grieve  her  to  part  with 
him,  he  almost  came  to  a  determination  to  forbid 
his  departure.     But  the  only  earnest  supplications 
addressed  to  him  on  the  subject,  were  those  that 
came  from  the  lips  of  Ruth,  (for  the  boy  would  not 
plead  for  himself,  though  he  felt  strongly  disposed 
to  call  in  question  Grierson's  authority  to  detain 
him;)   and    so    passionately    did    she    entreat  her 
father  to  consent  to  their  mutual  wishes,  that  he 
finally  acquiesced.   Ruth  then  sought  permission  to 
acquaint  Claude  with  his  final  determination,  but 
this  her  father  refused;  and  Ruth  seeing  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  press  him  further,  retired  silently, 
fearing  that  he  would  bestow  the  favour  he   was 
about  to  grant,  so  ungraciously  as  to  deprive  it  of 
half  its  power  to  awaken  gratitude ;  nor  was  this 
fear  unfounded.     It  seemed  as  if  Grierson  had  a 
positive  antipathy  to  giving  pleasure,  or  conferring 
happiness ;  and  that  if  necessitated    to  do  so,  he 
strove  to  compensate  himself  by  an  ebullition  of 
more  than  ordinary  wrathful  coarseness  and  bru- 

c  3 
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tality.  Accordingly  that  evening  as  they  sat  at 
supper,  he  informed  Claude,  with  cool  and  biting 
sarcasm,  that  he  had  parted  with  him  to  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  to  be  an  humble  playmate  to  the  little 
Lord  ;  and  "  I  imagine,"  he  said,  "  that  you  will 
find  it  not  less  irksome  to  humour  the  caprices  of  a 
spoilt  child,  than  to  learn  in  my  service  occupa- 
tions befitting  a  man." 

Claude's  colour  mounted  high  at  this  insulting 
speech,  particularly  as  Roger  chimed  in  with  a 
laugh  of  derision,  which  however  the  fiery  glance 
of  Claude's  eye  quickly  silenced.  Turning  to 
Grierson,  he  asked  in  a  constrained  voice  : 

"  When  am  I  to  go  to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  Sir?" 

"What!"  exclaimed  Grierson,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  anger;  "are  you  already  so  impatient, 
young  Sir,  to  quit  the  only  home  you  have  ever 
known  ?  You  have  yet  to  learn  that  you  may  go 
farther  and  fare  worse,  and  before  long  may  perhaps 
repent  your  graceless  haste." 

Claude  bit  his  lip,  but  for  Ruth's  sake,  still  kept 
silent. 

"  I  hope,"  added  Grierson  rising,  and  violently 
pushing  his  seat  from  him,  "  that  none  so  un- 
grateful may  ever  darken  my  threshold  again." 

At  these  words  Claude  also  started  up,  and 
with  a  bold  impetuosity,  which  amazed  his  hearers 
by  its  novelty,  exclaimed : 

"  Gratitude !  Why  do  you  talk  of  gratitude  ? 
Am  I  to  be  grateful  for  your  scoffs,  your  threats, 
your   blows,    your   unjust    blame,    or   your    cruel 
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mockings  ?  You  speak  of  service.  How  do  I 
owe  it  you?  You  have  yourself  told  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  that  I  am  no  dependent  on  your  charity. 
If  you  have  paid  yourself  for  the  bread  I  have 
eaten  and  the  bed  I  have  lain  on,  in  what  am 
I  your  debtor  ?  Do  you  not  rather  owe  me  some- 
thing for  that  labour  of  which  I  have  not  been 
sparing,  and  which  you,  for  some  time  past,  have 
not  scrupled  to  exact  ?" 

Grierson  was  so  astonished  at  the  sudden  bold- 
ness that  animated  the  boy,  that  he  let  him 
proceed  thus  far  in  silence,  and  when  he  was 
about  to  answer,  Claude,  after  an  indignant  pause, 
broke  forth  again  before  Grierson  could  speak,  and 
exclaimed : 

"  But  all  that  is  past  I  had  forgotten,  and 
would  have  gone  forth  from  you  in  love  and 
gratitude,  if  you  had  only  dismissed  me  kindly !" 

And  drawing  Ruth  towards  him,  Claude  rested 
his  head  on  her  shoulder  and  burst  into  tears, 
though  he  would  fain  not  have  wept  before  Grier- 
son or  Roger. 

"  Oh  !  father,"  exclaimed  Ruth  in  a  voice  both 
mournful  and  imploring ;  "  Claude  is  not  ungrate- 
ful, and  you  must  not  try  him  with  unkindness 
now  that  he  is  about  to  leave  us." 

Claude  hastily  brushed  away  his  tears,  and 
embracing  Ruth,  he  said : 

"  For  your  sake,  Ruth,  I  will  be  grateful  yet." 

Whether  it  was  that  Grierson  was  touched  by 
this   display   of  affection   towards   his   child,    or 
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that  his  heart  smote  him  at  the  deserved  rebuke 
bestowed  by  the  orphan,  he  now  retired  in  sullen 
silence,  which  he  continued  to  maintain  with  re- 
gard to  Claude's  departure,  from  that  night  till 
it  took  place.  When  he  took  leave  of  him  how- 
ever, he  dismissed  him  without  a  single  expression 
of  kindness. 

But  from  the  hour  of  his  entrance  into  his  new 
home,  Claude  never  again  felt  the  want  of  kind- 
ness and  affection.  The  happiness  of  both  the 
children  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  compa- 
nionship now  established  between  them.  The 
extreme  delicacy  of  Theodore's  health  from  his 
infancy,  had  rendered  it  quite  impossible  to  send 
him  to  a  public  school;  his  education  therefore 
was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  was  his 
guardian  as  well  as  preceptor,  and  who  for  the 
sake  of  his  early  friend,  as  well  as  for  the  child's 
own  engaging  qualities,  watched  over  him  with 
a  parental  tenderness,  and  now  rejoiced  in  having 
obtained  for  him  a  companion,  whose  high  spirit, 
manly  character,  and  excellent  capacity  rendered 
him  alike  suited  to  share  his  studies  and  his 
sports,  and  to  rouse  him  to  salutary  exertions  of 
body  and  mind. 

For  a  time  the  children  were  satisfied  to  love 
each  other,  and  their  mutual  desire  to  please 
Mr.  Mordaunt  was  their  greatest  incentive  to 
application  to  their  studies.  But  as  they  grew 
older,  Theodore  began  to  frame  plans  leading  to 
future  distinction  for  his  humble  friend,  such  as 
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should  preclude  the  necessity  for  a  separation  in 
after  life,  which  he  could  not  bear  to  contemplate, 
and  which  yet  would  be  inevitable,  if  Claude  re- 
turned to  the  low  sphere  in  which  he  had  found 
him.  Such  an  idea  was  equally  repugnant  to 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
abilities  so  excellent,  and  which  he  had  cultivated 
with  so  much  care,  were  to  remain  *  mute  and 
inglorious.'  By  every  means  in  his  power  he 
stimulated  Claude's  eager  exertions,  and  if  Claude's 
heart  was  now  for  the  first  time  satisfied,  so  also 
was  his  inquiring  mind.  The  delights  to  be 
found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
had  been  unimagined  by  him,  until  as  they  were 
gradually  developed  in  himself,  he  began  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  they  afford,  and  to  discover  that 
they  were  of  all  others  the  most  congenial  to 
his  taste.  Theodore  watched  his  rapid  proficiency 
with  the  greatest  interest ;  his  desire  was  to  see 
him,  not  his  equal,  but  his  superior;  he  seemed 
to  take  a  pride  in  seeing  Claude  surpass  him. 
When  he  did  well,  his  eyes  would  beam  with 
increased  joy,  if  Mr.  Mordaunt  pronounced  that 
Claude  had  done  better.  He  was  content  to  be 
outdone  by  him  in  every  thing  but  gratitude, 
generosity,  and  love.  The  affection  that  had  from 
the  first  meeting  sprung  up  between  the  two 
brothers  grew  with  their  growth,  and  every  year 
knit  their  hearts  more  firmly  together.  The  ten- 
derness of  Theodore's  nature  responded  to  the 
enthusiastic   devotion   of  Claude's,  to   whom   he 
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looked  up,  as  he  might  have  done,  had  he  known 
that  in  him  he  had  an  elder  brother  and  natural 
protector.  He  marked  all  his  attainments  as  so 
many  pledges  of  the  future  honours  and  fame 
he  so  eagerly  desired  for  him  to  acquire;  and 
he  longed  for  a  day  to  come  when  the  talents 
and  merits  of  his  friend  would  meet  with  a 
general  acknowledgment,  and  he  should  see  him 
freed  from  the  oppressive  recollection  that, 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless 
Till  he  had  forged  himself  a  name." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  found  that  the  sum  of  money  in 
Grierson's  hands  was  adequate  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  usual  routine  of  education ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  he  should  enter  the  university  at 
the  same  time  as  Theodore,  though  he  was  two 
years  his  senior.  His  want  of  early  education  had 
of  course  for  a  time  retarded  his  progress,  and  the 
advantages  of  continuing  together  they  were  both 
unwilling  to  resign.  Whenever  Theodore  visited 
his  mother  or  his  friends,  Claude  remained  with 
Mr.  Mordaunt ;  and  during  the  six  years  which 
he  spent  with  him,  he  obtained  as  firm  a  hold  on 
his  heart  as  did  his  brother.  In  fact,  though  the 
wide  difference  between  their  characters  gave  a 
different  tone  to  Mr.  Mordaunt's  feelings  towards 
them,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
declare  which  he  regarded  with  most  tenderness. 
The  timid  disposition  and  feeble  health  of  Theo- 
dore  made   support   more   needful   to  him   than 
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to  the  daring  and  vigorous  spirit  of  Claude  : 
Mr.  Mordaunt  saw  that  the  friendship  between 
them  might  prove  equally  beneficial  to  both, 
as  all  that  the  one  wanted,  the  other  possessed. 
He  frequently  in  his  letters  to  Lady  Llarnarmon, 
who  was  seldom  in  England,  commented  on  the 
mutual  advantages  they  might  derive  from  it ;  and 
her  ready  generosity  prompted  her  to  anticipate 
with  pleasure  the  time  when  she  and  her  son  might 
combine  in  their  endeavours  to  ensure  success  to 
one,  whom  she  only  thought  of  as  that  son's  pre- 
server. 

When  Theodore  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  his 
mother  resolved  to  return  to  England,  and  take 
up  her  permanent  residence  in  the  Castle  of  his 
fathers :  solaced  by  his  society,  and  engrossed 
by  the  furtherance  of  his  interests,  she  hoped  to 
be  able  to  banish  the  memory  of  past  events,  and 
to  silence  the  voices  of  the  dead,  that  disturbed  her 
rest  when  within  those  walls.  Theodore  went  to 
meet  her  at  Llarnarmon,  and  Claude  received  a 
speedy  invitation  to  follow  him  thither,  and  remain 
until  they  should  commence  together  their  college 
career.  In  accordance  with  his  own  eager  wish 
and  Mr.  Mordaunt's  approbation,  Claude  prepared 
to  obey  his  friend's  summons. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Lowliness  inexpressive,  and  deep  love. 

Sur  I'avenir  douteux,  les  vagues  perspectives, 
Les  plans  de  destinee,  et  de  vie  en  commun ; — 
Cette  fraternite  de  deux  etres  en  un. 

LAMARTINE. 

Claude  did  not  leave  Dinmore  without  a  part- 
ing visit  to  Ruth,  whom  he  had  not  failed  to  see 
from  time  to  time,  and  who,  he  feared,  would  feel 
bitterly  the  want  of  these  accustomed  breaks  in 
her  cheerless  solitude.  When  he  mentioned  his 
departure,  she  listened  with  her  usual  unselfish 
sympathy,  rejoicing  in  his  pleasure,  and  forgetting 
her  own  pain.  She  felt  implicit  confidence  in  his 
assurance  that  she  should 

Hear  of  him  still,  and  never  of  him  aught 
But  what  was  like  him  formerly. 

He  took  leave  of  her,  full  of  joyful  anticipations, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  departed,  that  Ruth 
permitted  herself  to  heave  a  single  sigh  at  the 
thought  of  this  aggravation  of  the  first  heavy  loss 
she  had  sustained  by  his  removal  from  under  the 
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same  roof.  How  often  in  her  loneliness  had  she 
felt  that 

If  she  could  meet  him 

But  once  a- day,  it  would  unclog  her  heart 

Of  what  lay  heavy  on  it ! 

And  now,  the  satisfaction  his  not  unfrequent  visits 
had  imparted,  was  to  be  wholly  resigned,  probably 
for  ever ! 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  though  he  had  at  heart  no 
greater  wish  than  Ruth  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
his  young  pupil,  did  not  think  it  right  to  dismiss 
him  without  a  few  words  of  advice  with  respect 
to  the  entire  change  of  position  he  was  about  to 
make.  He  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  would  now, 
for  the  first  time,  be  made  practically  sensible  of 
the  distinct  spheres  in  which  he  and  Lord  Llar- 
narmon  were  placed,  and  touched  on  the  difficulty 
he  would  experience  with  regard  to  those  around 
him,  if  not  with  regard  to  his  friend  and  patron, 
in  maintaining  a  manly  independence  free  from 
offensive  pride,  or  in  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  fa- 
miliar intercourse,  without  incurring  the  imputation 
of  servility. 

Claude  listened  to  his  words  with  becoming 
deference,  but,  even  on  after  reflection,  felt  unable 
to  conceive  doubt  or  apprehension.  With  regard 
to  Theodore,  he  could  as  soon  have  shrunk  from 
placing  reliance  on  the  strength  of  his  own  love 
for  Theodore,  as  on  that  of  Theodore  for  him. 
Dwelling  only  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  all  fear 
of  disappointment  fled,  and  he  returned  to  antici- 
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pations  of  unmixed  delight.  As  he  approached 
the  ancestral  domains  of  his  friend,  his  thoughts 
ran  entirely  on  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  con- 
vinced both  would  alike  derive  from  their  meeting. 
For  some  miles  the  road  skirted  along  the  fine  old 
park,  filled  with  noble  forest-trees,  venerable  in 
the  hallowed  growth  of  years ;  but  Claude  found  no 
time  to  regard  with  admiration  the  possessions  of 
his  friend,  nor  to  raise  a  querulous  demand  as  to 
why  some  are 

Favourites  of  Fate, 
In  Fortune's  lap  carest, 

and  others  left  in  '  life's  low  vale  remote.*  His 
heart  was  bounding  with  joy  at  the  thought  that 
each  succeeding  moment  lessened  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  At  length  they  reached  the  lodge, 
and  Claude  hastily  sprang  down,  and  bid  adieu 
to  his  companions  of  a  day.  He  found  a  servant 
and  horse  awaiting  his  arrival.  He  was  an  adept 
in  every  manly  exercise,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
sprang  into  his  seat,  and  managed  the  mettlesome 
steed,  at  once  taught  the  attendant  groom  that 
he  was  a  person  to  be  respected.  A  ride  of  half  a 
mile  brought  him  to  the  Castle,  and  anxiously 
occupied  as  his  mind  was,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  many  bursts  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  the  wildly  devious  paths,  the  distant 
glades,  the  sunny  slopes,  and  purling  streams. 
When  he  entered  the  fine  old  castle,  domestics 
hastened  respectfully  to  salute  him  and  to  conduct 
him  on  to  the  apartment  assigned  him ;  but  no 
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friendly  greeting  sounded  in  his  ear,  no  Theodore 
met  his  eye.  His  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  indeed  come  too  soon.  How 
could  he  be  wanted  there  ?  The  momentary 
glance  bestowed  on  the  magnificence  that  reigned 
around,  made  him  feel  that  Lord  Llarnarmon 
could  not  be  the  simple  Theodore  who  had  been 
his  companion  in  Mr.  Mordaunt's  secluded  vicar- 
age. Such  thoughts  as  these  rushing  for  the  first 
time  into  his  mind,  agitated  it  so  as  to  render  him 
deaf  to  the  repeated  inquiries  of  the  servant  for 
further  directions.  At  last,  rousing  himself  forcibly 
from  his  unpleasant  reverie,  he  asked  when  Lord 
Llarnarmon  would  enter. 

"  Soon,  Sir,  I  believe.  Within  an  hour.  There 
is  a  large  party  at  the  Castle  this  evening.  Sir. 
The  great  hall  is  prepared  for  dancing,  and  many 
guests  are  invited  from  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
county." 

My  readers  must  not  laugh  at  my  poor  hero,  if, 
for  truth's  sake,  I  confess  that  these  words  made 
him  wish  himself  at  Dinmore  once  again,  far  from 
scenes  of  splendour  and  festivity,  for  which  he 
felt  himself  so  little  prepared.  But  the  Fates 
order  all  things  for  us ;  and  but  little  time  was 
allowed  him  for  the  indulgence  of  dispiriting  fears. 
Scarcely  had  the  domestic  left  him,  when  he  heard 
the  approaching  sound  of  a  familiar  step  and  voice, 
and  clasped  in  the  warm  embrace  of  Theodore, 
he  was  re-assured  that  he  had  been  looked  for  as 
eagerly,  and  was  welcomed  as  heartily,  as  he'  could 
have  desured. 
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"  And  now,  dear  Claude,"  said  Theodore,  "  you 
must,  without  delay,  prepare  to  join  us  at  dinner." 

A  blush  of  alarm  passed  over  Claude's  counte- 
nance, and  his  former  fears  recurred.  Theodore, 
with  intuitive  delicacy,  perceived  and  read  the 
secret  of  his  friend's  embarrassment. 

"  But  no,"  he  said,  "  I  have  thought  of  a  far 
pleasanter  arrangement.  You  are  fatigued  with 
your  journey,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
annoyed  by  meeting  so  many  strangers.  We  will 
dine  together  in  the  library,  and  will  talk  over  old 
times,  until  we  are  interrupted  by  a  summons  for 
me  to  open  the  ball,  which,  I  assure  you,  no  en- 
treaties would  induce  me  to  announce,  until  the 
day  of  your  coming  was  decided." 

Claude  warmly  expressing  his  sense  of  his 
friend's  kindness,  supplicated  him  to  allow  him 
to  retreat  entirely  from  these  projected  gaieties, 
and  spend  the  evening  in  seclusion,  but  Theodore 
would  hear  of  no  excuse ;  and  besides,  he  declared 
that  Claude  must  positively  be  presented  to  his 
mother,  nor  sleep  a  night  under  their  roof,  without 
having  first  received  a  welcome  from  the  lips  of 
one,  who  had  only  learnt  his  name  as  the  preserver 
of  the  life  of  her  child. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Theodore,"  said  Claude,  "  if 
you  will  recur  to  that  childish  exploit,  you  will 
deprive  me  of  all  courage  to  enter  Lady  Llarnar- 
mon's  presence.  If  I  am  to  be  announced  as  a 
hero  for  so  simple  and  trifling  an  act,  you  will 
frighten  me  away  for  ever.  You  know  that  long- 
since  I  was  forced  to  obtain  a  promise  of  silence 
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which  I  hoped  would  have  led  to  forgetfulness,  or 
never  could  I  have  enjoyed  any  pleasure  in  your 
society." 

"  Well,"  replied  Theodore,  "  I  threaten  a  daily 
recurrence  to  this  subject  if  you  in  any  way  thwart 
my  wishes,  or  venture  to  retreat  when  I  bid  you 
advance.  Appear  this  evening  without  compul- 
sion, and  all  shall  go  well  with  you,  but  dread  the 
effects  of  further  opposition  to  my  will,  which,  I 
warn  you,  is  here  sovereign.  I  have  many  reasons 
for  wishing  you  to  be  present  to-night.  Above 
all,  I  wish  to  make  you  known  to  our  cousins,  the 
Dormers,  who  are  here." 

So  saying,  he  left  him.  In  the  course  of  their 
conversation,  during  their  private  repast,  Theodore 
again  mentioned  the  Dormer  family,  who  were  at 
present  inmates  of  the  Castle. 

"  What  relationship  do  they  bear  to  you,  Theo- 
dore ?"  asked  Claude. 

*'  Lady  Esther  Dormer  is  my  mother's  cousin. 
My  uncle  succeeded  to  the  Sanvile  title  on  the 
death  of  her  brother.  In  our  childhood,  Venetia 
and  I  were  playfellows ;  but  her  mother's  health 
has  long  been  incurably  bad,  and  they  have  resided 
on  the  continent  for  many  years.  Lady  Esther 
was  very  anxious  to  accompany  them  to  England 
this  year,  when  Mr.  Dormer's  presence  was  indis- 
pensable here ;  but  she  found  the  journey  quite  im- 
practicable. During  my  mother's  residence  in 
Italy,  she  was  always  near  them,  which  was  a  great 
advantage  to  her  young  cousin,  as  it  provided  her 
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with  a  female  friend  when  her  mother  was  unable 
to  accompany  her  into  society.  This  constant 
intercourse  has  been  productive  of  the  tenderest 
attachment  between  them.  But  who,  indeed, 
knows  Venetia,  and  loves  her  not  ?  You  will  see 
in  her  a  combination  of  modest  dignity,  lovehness, 
and  amiability,  that  render  her  unspeakably  charm- 
ing." 

Here  Theodore  stopped  short,  and  they  soon 
after  parted  to  prepare  for  the  further  gaieties  of 
the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ah  !  de  quel  souvenir  viens-tu  frapper  mon  coeur ! 

RACINE. 

Fra  tanti  amici  lumi 
Una  nube  lontana  mi  dispiace 
La  qual  temo  che  'n  pianto  si  risolve. 

PETRARCA. 

In  spite  of  all  the  delight  Claude  had  antici- 
pated, and  had  really  found  in  rejoining  Theodore, 
he  had  still  a  sinking  at  the  heart,  he  scarce  knew 
why,  like  that  sense  of  loneliness  which  so  often 
crushes  the  spirit  on  entering  a  crowded  city  where 
all  are  strangers,  or  on  first  planting  the  foot  on  a 
foreign  land,  or  on  entering  a  happy,  merry  circle, 
where  all  are  familiar  with  aE,  except  with  you. 
He  felt,  though  he  indignantly  repelled  the  feeling 
ere  avowed,  a  kind  of  prophetic  dread  that  he  was 
virtually  robbed  of  his  friend. 

He  entered  the  brilliant  ball-room  alone,  and 
looked  around  in  blank  dismay,  striving  in  vain  to 
catch  sight  of  the  only  familiar  face  he  could  hope 
to  discern,  that  of  Theodore.  His  eye  glanced 
through  the  crowd,  and  at  length  fell  upon  him 
it  was  in  search  of  But  Claude  paused  for  a 
moment  before  he  made  him  sensible  of  his  ap- 
proach, for  he  felt  an  intuitive  conviction  that  the 
beautiful   girl   to   whom    Theodore   was    speaking 
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could  be  no  other  than  Miss  Dormer;  and  he 
wished,  while  yet  unrecognized,  by  a  silent  and 
unobserved  scrutiny,  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  inte- 
rest and  curiosity  which  Theodore  had  excited  in 
him  regarding  her. 

And  now  Claude  gazed  in  enraptured  admira- 
tion on  beauty,  how  different  and  how  superior 
to  any  that  had  ever  yet  met  his  eye  !  He  marked 
her  graceful  form,  her  eloquent  countenance,  the 
brilliant  fairness  of  her  pale  skin,  the  classic  ele- 
gance of  her  features,  the  softness  of  her  hazel 
eyes,  and  the  profuse  and  waving  tresses  of 
chesnut  hair  gathered  together,  and  confined  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  leaving  its  faultless  out- 
line and  that  of  her  swan-like  throat,  clearly  de- 
fined. He  felt  an  inexplicable  pang  as  he  slowly 
turned  his  eyes  from  her,  and  letting  them  fall 
on  Theodore,  beheld  the  tender  air  with  which  he 
was  listening  to  her.  Was  it  possible  that  she 
was  speaking  of  him  ?  for  Theodore  turning  quickly 
towards  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  left 
her,  and  advanced  to  welcome  him  with  a  smile 
of  affection,  and  taking  his  arm,  exclaimed : 

"  Come,  let  me  present  you  at  once  to  my  mo- 
ther ;  and  then,  Claude,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice ; 
"  I  must  show  my  cousin  to  you." 

*'  Was  it  not  Miss  Dormer  you  were  with 
just  now  ?"  asked  Claude  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

"Yes,"  replied  Theodore,  evidently  too  much 
pre-occupied  to  remark  the  hesitation  of  his 
manner. 
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As  Claude  followed  his  friend,  he  saw  in  advance 
of  them,  a  lady  of  a  most  commanding  demeanour, 
and  singular  beauty.  As  she  was  no  longer  young, 
he  immediately  concluded  that  this  was  Lady 
Llarnarmon.  She  received  Theodore's  introduction 
with  the  utmost  graciousness ;  and  though  she  at 
once  expressed  the  gratitude  which  her  passionate 
love  for  her  son  caused  her  to  feel,  in  the  warmest 
terms,  it  was  done  with  such  an  appearance  of 
sincerity,  and  with  so  much  delicacy,  that  even 
Claude  could  listen  almost  without  a  wish  to  cut 
short  her  discourse.  Nor  did  she  neglect  to  gratify 
Theodore  by  some  flatterins;  encomiums  which  she 
found  time  to  utter  on  the  manner  and  appearance 
of  his  rustic  friend  ;  and  dismissing  him  with  an 
injunction  to  commence  the  dance  with  his  cousin, 
she  added  with  a  coui'teous  smile : 

"  You  shall  leave  Mr.  Lermont  (such  was  the 
name  borne  by  Claude)  with  me.  Though  all  are 
strangers  here,  he  must  not  for  a  moment  con- 
sider me  as  one.  It  is  Theodore's  mother  who 
speaks,  and  she  would  not  be  more  strange  to  him 
than  Theodore  himself" 

The  warmth  of  this  speech  satisfied  Theodore, 
who  thanked  her  with  delight ;  and  after  he  left 
them.  Lady  Llarnarmon  continued  to  converse 
with  Claude  with  so  much  easy  grace  and  con- 
siderate kindness,  that  he  soon  found  himself  re- 
lieved of  half  the  embarrassment  under  which  he 
had  laboured,  and  able  to  bear  his  part  in  the  con- 
versation with  an  intelligence  and  self-possession 
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equally  free  from  presumption,  and  from  mauvaise 
honte. 

But  as  they  continued  to  discourse,  he  perceived, 
or  fancied  that  he  perceived,  an  expression  of  pain 
and  doubt  steal  over  Lady  Llarnarmon's  face ;  its 
appearance  was  vague,  and  quickly  passed  away ; 
but  still  she  seemed  uneasy,  and  unwilling  to  talk 
to  him  more.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her  head, 
and  drew  it  across  her  brow,  as  if  to  smooth  away 
the  contracting  frown  that  came  there  unbidden, 
and  against  her  will.  This  singular  change,  though 
slightly  manifested,  alarmed  Claude's  sensitive 
feelings,  and  he  began  an  almost  precipitate  re- 
treat. But  Theodore  did  not  leave  him  long  to 
himself :  no  sooner  was  the  dance  ended,  than  leav- 
ing Miss  Dormer  beside  his  mother,  he  sought  him 
again,  and  with  the  kindest  solicitude  strove  to 
lead  him  to  share  in  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing ;  but  Claude  assured  him,  that  the  novelty  of 
the  scene  was  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  him,  and 
that  he  would  willingly  decline,  at  least  for  that 
evening,  any  introduction  to  the  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded him. 

"  Forget  me  to-night,  Theodore,"  he  said,  ''  and 
let  to-morrow  be  mine," 

Theodore  seeing  that  this  request  was  made  in 
sincerity  acquiesced  in  it ;  but  though  Lord  Llar- 
narmon  quitted  him,  Claude  was  not  long  left  to 
contemplation,  (though  perhaps,  few  places  are 
better  suited  to  it  than  a  station  in  an  unknown 
crowd)  for  a  gentleman  approached  him,  and  seat- 
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ing  himself  beside  him,  gave  evident  indications  of 
a  wish  to  converse.  He  was  of  a  middle  age,  and 
his  countenance  was  remarkably  handsome  and 
benevolent ;  his  keen  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  ani- 
mation, and  appeared  to  suffer  nothing  to  escape 
their  notice.  In  his  deportment  was  an  aristo- 
cratic ease,  and  in  his  manner  rather  an  air  of 
patronage,  but  demonstrated  with  too  much  good 
nature  to  be  galling  or  oppressive. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  addressing  Claude  in  a  voice 
that  was  peculiarly  agreeable,  "1  see  that  you  are 
quite  as  great  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  world 
as  I  am.  You  appear  to  know  no  one  here ;  and 
though  I  now  know  half  the  people  in  the  room, 
there  are  but  few  with  whom  1  have  had  more 
than  an  hour's  acquaintance.  You  will  perhaps 
think  that  I  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  persons 
if  I  tell  you  at  once  who  you  are.  I  believe  you 
would  be  rather  at  a  loss  to  give  me  so  much  in- 
formation with  regard  to  myself" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Sir,"  replied  Claude ;  "  but  I 
think  that  it  is  more  surprising  that  you  should  bo 
able  to  tell  my  name,  than  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  tell  yours.  If  you  really  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  me,  you  must  be  aware  that  here  I 
am,  equally  unknowing  and  unknown." 

"  At  present  you  are :  but  you  will  not  long  re- 
main either  the  one  or  the  other.  Your  counte- 
nance alone  speaks  so  far.  Well,  your  first 
introduction  is  into  the  gay  world,  but  depend 
upon  it,  both  for  your  happiness  and  your   suc- 
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cess,  your  next  ought  to  be  into  the  busy  world. 
But  T  dare  say  that  you  think  this  looks  a  very 
pleasant  one/'  said  his  new  friend,  looking  around 
with  an  air  of  good-humoured  satisfaction.  "  Let 
me,  however,"  he  continued,  "  tell  you  one  thing. 
This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  relaxation,  not  occupation. 
All  those  here  who  deserve  to  be  here,  who  are 
worth  knowing,  will  to-morrow  have  better,  wiser, 
and  more  important  affairs  to  attend  to.  Those 
who  have  not,  will  to-morrow  be  sick,  weary, 
miserable,  and  destitute  of  all  that  life  and  spirit 
which  now  appear  so  charming." 

The  silent  attention  which  Claude  gave  to  these 
remarks,  caused  the  stranger  to  pause,  and  laugh 
heartily,  exclaiming : 

'■  I  am  not  much  given  to  morahze ;  and  those 
who  know  me  best,  would  laugh  at  me  if  they 
caught  me  doing  so.  Only  there  is  something 
about  you  that  has  rather  taken  my  fancy.  I  don't 
think  that  you  will  ever  do  to  be  kept  tame  at 
Llarnarmon  Castle,  which  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  I  expected.  You  must  get  your  friend  to 
push  you  on  in  the  world,  and  don't  let  him  keep 
you  near  him.  That  will  not  do  for  either  of 
you." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Claude,  "  why  not  ?" 

"  Would  you  like  a  life  of  dependence  ?" 

"  No,   not  in   the  sense  in  which    you  use  the 

word  ;  but  we  may  be  mutually  dependent  on  each 

other's  affection :    and  it  is    no   degradation,   but 

rather  honour,  to  be  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  love." 
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The  stranger  smiled,  but  only  said  : 
"  You  are  both  very  young  now ;  in  a  few  years 
you  will  learn  what  the  reality  of  dependence  is, 
and  will  be  able  to  tell  others  whether  it  be  ex- 
pedient to  pay  such  a  price  for  any  benefits  that 
may  accrue.     I  think  not." 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  agree  with  you  !"  exclaimed 
Claude  eagerly,  "  but  you  do  not  understand  me. 
I  will  not  be  a  dependent ;  but  if,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  of  our  ranks,  Theodore  loves  me,  and 
chooses  me  as  a  friend,  I  may  surely  enjoy  his 
friendship  without  compromising  my  own  dignity." 
"  Enjoy  his  friendship,  and  the  fruits  of  it ;"  re- 
plied his  new  acquaintance  with  provoking  cool- 
ness ;  "  call  dependence,  independence ;  perhaps, 
both  he  and  you  will  agree  to  do  so.  You  will 
find  this  difficult." 

"  Not  impossible,"  returned  Claude,  not  without 
resentment. 

His  companion  seemed  to  wish  to  change  the 
subject,  for  his  reply  was  irrelevant  to  it. 

"  At  your  age,"  said  he,  "  the  word  '■  impos- 
sible' had  no  place  in  my  vocabulary." 

"  And  since  then  you  have  been  forced  to  ad- 
mit it  ?" 

"  I  am  certainly  forced  to  allow  it  to  recur 
oflener  than  pleases  me,  though  I  still  cherish  a 
belief  that  our  learning  to  anticipate  failure  is 
greatly  the  cause  why  it  comes.  After  one  or  two 
heavy  falls,  we  are  too  disheartened  to  rise  again 
with  that  elasticity,  and   vigour,   and   undaunted 
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spii-it  which  perhaps  would  the  next  time  have 
carried  us  through.  We  fail  again  because  we 
tailed  before ;  we  become  habituated  to  do  so,  and 
then  there  is  no  buoyancy  of  hope  left.  I  believe 
that,  could  we  derive  fresh  determination  from 
every  defeat,  as  Antheus  did  fresh  strength  every 
time  he  touched  his  mother-earth,  very  few  ob- 
stacles would  be  insurmountable." 

"  Your  theory  is  very  congenial  to  my  nature," 
answered  Claude,  "  so  perhaps  I  may  succeed." 

While  they  were  talking  thus,  Claude  suddenly 
caught  Lady  Llarnarmon's  eye  fixed  on  him,  with 
an  expression  so  intensely  painful,  her  whole  coun- 
tenance wearing 

The  stony  air 
Of  mixed  defiance  and  despair, 

that  he  actually  recoiled  from  her  gaze :  he  felt  the 
blood  rush  back  to  his  heart ;  he  knew  that  he 
changed  colour ;  and  his  inquisitive  companion  did 
not  fail  to  remark  the  change,  and  to  inquire  if  he 
were  ill.  Claude  murmured  some  excuse,  and  with 
an  effort  recovered  himself.  The  stranger,  follow- 
ing the  direction  his  eyes  had  taken,  saw  nothing 
but  Lady  Llarnarmon,  smiling  and  bland. 

"  You  have  seen  Lady  Llarnarmon  for  the  first 
time  to-night  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Claude,  hoping  to  learn  some- 
thing concerning  this  singular  lady ;  and  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  his  friend  continued : 

"  You  will  find  her  a  woman  of  most  unlimited 
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generosity  and  warm  feelings.  She  has  ever  been 
better  loved  by  her  inferiors  than  by  her  equals ; 
superiors  perhaps  she  has  none.  To  the  latter, 
she  is  not  a  little  disposed  to  be  '  lofty  and  sour,' 
while  to  the  former  she  is  very  generally  '  sweet 
as  summer.'  " 

"  So  has  she  been  to  me,"  exclaimed  Claude 
incautiously ;  "  but  I  fancy  that  I  can  foresee 
caprice.     Something  like 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day 
That  now  shows  all  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
And  by  and  bye  a  cloud  takes  all  away." 

"  And  imparts  a  chill  all  the  more  piercing  for 
the  genial  warmth  that  precedes  it,"  added  the 
stranger,  regarding  with  a  kindly  interest  the  in- 
genuous, inquiring  countenance  of  Claude.  "  You 
must  be  on  your  guard. 

Stand  you  up 
Shielded,  and  helmed,  and  weaponed,  with  the  truth, 

and  then  you  may  defy  the  caprices  of  lords  and 
ladies.  But  though  I  would  gladly  relieve  your 
fears,  I  will  not  tell  you  that  I  think  Lady  Llar- 
narmon  incapable  of  caprice ;  and  yet  that  word 
does  not  describe  her  character  at  all  adequately, 
either.  The  fact  is  she  evidently  grows  weary 
of  people,  whom  in  the  commencement  of  their 
acquaintance  she  most  distinguishes  with  favour. 
She  seems  to  suffer  terrifically  from  the  inroads 
of  the  fiend  ennui ;  unable  to  repel  him,  she  calls 
in  foreign  aid,  and  after  a  short  respite,  appears 
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never  to  find  it  effectual.  How  this  restlessness 
can  prevail  in  her  as  much,  and  even  more  than 
in  other  women,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
Superior  as  she  is,  in  natural  endowments  and 
in  the  gifts  of  fortune,  to  all  around  her,  why 
does  she  not  repose  on  her  superiority  ?  Being 
disposed  to  philosophize  in  my  own  way,  I  take 
an  interest  in  such  a  scrutiny.  There  is  more 
individuality  in  people  than  is  commonly  dis- 
cerned. We  hear  sages  say  that  there  are  no 
two  leaves  growing  on  the  same  tree  that  are 
precisely  similar,  and  we  know  that  of  all  the 
faces  we  see,  there  are  very  rarely  two  so 
alike  as  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
found the  one  with  the  other;  and  why  do  we 
suppose  that  there  is  less  variety  in  the  mind? 
'  Chaque  car  act  ere  est  presque  un  monde  nouveau 
pour  qui  salt  observer  avec  finesse,'  as  Madame  de 
Stael  says.  To  be  sure,  people's  conventional 
manners  and  forms  throw  great  difficulties  in 
our  way.  Like  all  artificial  contrivances,  a  great 
sameness  reigns  in  them;  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  detect  under  the  assumed  garb,  all  the 
native  deformities  or  beauties  of  the  wearer." 

Here  the  stranger's  remarks  were  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  Miss  Dormer,  who  putting 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  bent  down  to  whisper 
in  his  ear;  and  from  this  action  Claude  readily 
divined  that  the  acquaintance,  from  whose  con- 
versation he  had  derived  so  much  amusement 
could  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Dormer.     This  dis- 
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covery  had  the  effect  of  making  him  doubly 
gratified  by  the  attention  he  had  received  from 
him,  and  disposed  to  listen  with  greater  deference 
to  his  remarks.  In  a  few  moments,  Theodore 
also  approached  them,  and  exclaimed  with  plea- 
sure : 

"  Ah !  I  see  that  you  have  commenced  an 
acquaintance  with  my  friend.  I  have  then  only 
to  present  him  to  your  daughter,  that  to-morrow 
we  may  none  of  us  be  strangers  to  him." 

After  this  introduction  Miss  Dormer  seated 
herself  beside  her  father,  saying  that  she  was  too 
fatigued  to  join  the  dance  again  at  present,  and 
remained  to  share  the  lively  conversation  which 
Mr.  Dormer  resumed,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  ten- 
fold greater  charm  than  it  had  before  possessed. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

In  core 
Chi  legger  puommi  ?     O  nol  sapess'  io,  come 
Altri  nol  sa  !  cosi  ingannar  potessi, 
Cosi  sfuggir  me  stessa,  come  altrui ! 
Misera  me  !  soUievo  a  me  non  resta 
Altro  che  il  pianto. 

ALFIERI. 

The  ball  had  come  to  a  close,  and  the  guests 
had  departed,  when  Venetia  suddenly  approached 
Lady  Llarnarmon  with  an  earnest  air,  and  taking 
her  hand,  which  she  yielded  reluctantly,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Dearest  Lady  Llarnarmon,  I  assure  you  that 
you  look  very  ill.  You-  have  turned  so  pale 
several  times  this  evening;  you  must  not  stay 
here  any  longer.  The  heat  of  the  room  perhaps 
has  affected  you." 

Lady  Llarnarmon  drew  away  her  hand,  and 
replied  in  a  tone  that  seemed  designed  to  check 
Venetia's  importunity  : 

"  My  dear  child,  your  uneasiness  is  quite  un- 
called for.  I  believe  that  I  am  a  little  tired,  but  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  ill.  I  shall  undoubtedly  retire  to 
rest,  but  I  must  take  you  with  me,  for  I  think 
it  must  be  quite  as  necessary  for  you  as  for  me." 
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So  saying,  and  unbending  a  little  in  her  manner, 
as  she  reached  the  end  of  her  speech,  she  drew 
Miss  Dormer's  arm  within  hers,  and  affectionately 
saluting  her  son,  bowed  to  Claude  with  an  air 
which  seemed  to  him  so  indicative  of  haughtiness, 
as  almost  to  disconcert  him.  Mr.  Dormer  shook 
his  hand  with  much  friendliness  as  they  parted, 
and  Theodore  who  accompanied  him  to  his  cham- 
ber, lingered  there  as  if  he  had  something  that  he 
was  desirous,  and  yet  hesitated  to  communicate. 
Reserve,  however,  could  have  only  a  momentary 
existence  between  him  and  Claude,  and  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"Well,  Claude,  now  that  you  have  seen  my 
cousin,  and  spoken  to  her,  and  heard  her  speak, 
tell  me  all  you  think  of  her.  Is  she  what  you 
expected  ?" 

Claude  knew  not  why,  but  he  felt  reluctant  to 
enter  on  this  subject,  and  yet  he  ardently  desired 
to  know  what  were  the  feelings  of  his  friend,  to 
what  height  they  had  risen,  if  they  were  sanc- 
tioned, if  they  were  returned,  but  he  did  not  dare 
ask  any  of  these  things. 

"  You  may  easily  conceive,"  he  replied,  "  that 
to  me  so  wholly  unaccustomed  to  scenes  of  bril- 
liancy such  as  this  has  been,  the  effect  is  really 
bewildering;  and  certainly  Miss  Dormer's  beauty 
is  not  the  least  dazzling  part  of  what  I  have 
seen." 

"No,  Claude,  she  does  not  dazzle.  There  is 
a  Madonna-like  serenity  on  her  brow ;  a  heaven- 
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liness  in  her  countenance.  One  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  that  which  is  dazzling,  but  her  beauty 
grows  every  day  in  one's  estimation.  Let  me 
ask  you  as  Valentine  asked  his  friend  :  '  Is  she 
not  a  heavenly  saint?'  and  you,  you  know,  must 
reply :   '  She  is  an  earthly  paragon.' " 

"No,"  said  Claude  smiling,  "  I  will  not.  I 
will  reply  in  other  words  of  the  same  poet,  that 
she 

So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  is  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

For  certainly  there  were  none  to-night  compa- 
i-able  to  her.  If  you  deem  me  as  incapable  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  her  comparative  charms, 
as  Prospero  declared  Miranda  was  to  judge  of 
Ferdinand's  excellence,  I  like  her  will  affirm  that 
at  least  I  wish  to  see  nothing  more  excellent. 
Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  Quite,"  answered  Theodore ;  "  you  have  said 
very  Well  for  a  beginning.  Say  no  more,  or  I 
shall  fear  a  rival." 

And  they  parted. 

Let  us  follow^  Lady  Llarnarmon,  who  as  soon 
as  she  reached  the  door  of  her  chamber,  bid  Ve- 
netia  good  night,  with  a  momentary  anger  at  the 
look  of  inquiry,  fond  as  it  was,  that  she  read  in 
her  eyes.  It  received  no  answer,  for  without 
waiting  for  her  to  speak,  if  she  were  so  inclined, 
she  entered  the  room,  and  closed  the  door. 

And  now  she  was  alone.     Oh  !  how  impossible 
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for  others  to  conceive  how  much  she  had  desired 
to  be  so !  She  was  alone.  She  need  no  longer 
mock  her  writhing  spirit  with  assumed  calmness; 
no  longer  force  the  burning  tears  to  remain  un- 
shed, scorching  her  eye-balls ;  she  could  clasp  her 
throbbing  temples  with  her  icy  hands,  and  snatch 
from  her  brow  the  diamond  circlet  that  seemed  to 
crush  it  with  its  weight.  Alone  she  could  com- 
mune with  her  own  heart ;  but  she  could  not  be 
still. 

She  fastened  the  door,  and  cast  herself  upon  a 
seat.  As  yet  she  had  not  courage  to  ascertain 
whether  the  suspicions  that  had  arisen  in  her 
mind  were,  or  were  not  without  foundation.  She 
remained  motionless  as  a  statue ;  her  mind  seemed 
absent  from  the  body ;  it  was  with  the  irretrievable 
past,  marking  how  it  might  have  been  different, 
amazed  at  the  power  of  temptations  and  dangers 
that  were  no  longer  present. 

And  then  she  inquired  of  herself  if  she  could  with- 
stand such  temptations,  and  defy  such  dangers  for 
the  future  ?  Dismayed  at  this  searching  question, 
she  sprang  up,  resolved  to  convert  the  agony  of 
suspense  even  into  the  agony  of  certainty,  rather 
than  remain  any  longer  in  doubt. 

Prepared  to  encounter  whatever  awaited  her,  she 
approached  a  small  cabinet,  unlocked  it,  and  drew 
forth  a  casket,  evidently  intended  to  contain  some- 
thing precious.  Touching  a  spring,  the  lid  flew  up, 
and  displayed  the  miniature  of  a  young  and  beau- 
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tiful  woman.  What  a  contrast  between  the  face 
there  pourtrayed  and  her  own  !  her  brow  contracted, 
and  her  lip  quivering  with  agony.  The  picture 
represented  one  of  those  lovely  faces  which  painfully 
awaken  our  interest;  for  even  though  we  may 
chance  to  see  them  dressed  in  the  gayest  smiles  of 
youth  and  hope,  yet  as  we  mark  their  pensive  cast 
of  expression,  we  read  but  too  legibly  in  the  book 
of  fate,  that 

Grief  is  the  shadow  waiting  on  their  steps. 

For  if  a  lively  sensibility  impart  a  power  of  charm- 
ing and  a  power  of  enjoying,  which  colder  natures 
never  can  know,  so  also  does  it  heighten  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  pain,  and  sharpen  every  arrow  from 
the  quiver  of  misfortune.  She  gazed  on  the  por- 
trait with  eager  scrutiny.  There  were  the  same 
smooth  forehead,  the  same  liquid  grey  eyes,  fair 
transparent  skin  and  golden  hair,  only  more  beau- 
tiful. But  more  than  all,  there  was  the  same  cha- 
racter of  melancholy  thought,  except  that  she  looked 
as  if  she  anticipated  sorrow,  and  he  as  if  he  had 
known  it. 

"  He  is  her  child,"  said  Lady  Llarnarmon,  in  a 
low,  decided  voice  ;  and  laying  down  the  portrait, 
she  sank  upon  a  seat  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

Presently  rising,  she  took  from  the  same  casket 
a  manuscript,  and  began  to  read  it.  It  was  the 
letter  of  confession  by  which  Eustace  had  sought 
to  touch  her  heart.     From  time  to  time  she  paused, 
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as  if  previous  conviction  was  strengthened  by  every 
line  she  read ;  suddenly  stopping,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Yes,  Claude  is  her  child ;  his  age,  his  circum- 
stances, his  very  name  corroborate  the  fact,  even 
were  it  not  established  by  that  picture.  How  is  it 
possible  that  I  did  not  divine  all  this  even  before 
I  saw  him  ?  Are  the  wicked  blinded  by  Heaven?" 
She  reflected  a  little,  and  then  wildly  exclaimed : 
"  Is  this  excruciating  remorse  but  the  forerunner  of 
torments  greater,  and  never  ceasing?  And  how 
can  I  seek  Heaven's  pardon  ?  How  can  I  ask  it  ? 
Have  I  not,  to  gratify  my  proud  ambition  given 
back  my  redeemed  soul  to  the  spirit  of  evil  ?  Do 
I  repent? — ^What  is  it  to  repent?  I  would  not 
repeat  my  crime  for  fruits  threefold  greater  than 
those  it  won ;  but  never  will  I  reveal  it  now,  when 
its  punishment  can  no  longer  fall  on  my  head 
alone ;  when  the  innocent  must  be  smitten  for  the 
guilty;  when  confession  would  bring  degradation 
on  my  child,  and  infamy  on  his  parents.  Oh  ! 
that  last  blow  Theodore  could  not  survive.  His 
noble  spirit  would  fail  beneath  it.  To  cease  to 
reverence  the  mother  he  adores,  and  the  father 
he  regrets,  would  be  his  death-blow.  No,  never 
will  I  add  his  destruction  to  my  other  sins." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  dropped  the 
letter  from  her  hands,  and  sat  lost  in  thought. 
She  shed  no  tears,  and  not  another  word  passed 
her  lips.  Rising  at  length,  she  refolded  the  letter, 
replaced  the  portrait,  locked  the  cabinet,  and  sought 
her  bed.     She  slept  the  uneasy  sleep  of  the  guilty. 
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Nevertheless  when  she  awoke,  she  remembered, 
and  re-resolved  on  the  line  of  conduct,  which  her 
reflections  of  the  previous  evening  had  suggested. 
She  said  inwardly,  with  a  fierce  and  bitter  scorn : 

"  As  long  as  I  am  true  to  myself,  this  secret  is 
as  securely  hidden  in  my  breast,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  known  to  any  other  being  on  earth.  Death 
has  already  mastered  all  others  who  could  have 
betrayed  it;  perhaps  he  will  not  long  spare  me. 
There  is  silence  in  the  grave,  and  in  that  silence 
is  my  child's  safety.     What  have  I  then  to  fear  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

La  gratitude  est  d'abord  timide  comme  I'amour ;  elle  n'a 
point  de  paroles,  point  de  voix,  mais  une  fois  rassuree, 
quelle  effusion  de  sentimens  !  Et  comme  ils  coulent  dp 
source  !  Meme  abondance  de  bienfaits,  quand  ils  seront 
en  son  pouvoir. — Guizot. 

Only  for  honour  and  for  high  regarde. 
Without  respect  of  richesse  or  rewarde. 


The  political  influence  possessed  by  Lord  San- 
vile,  Lady  Theodora's  brother,  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  constituting  the  chief  reason  of  Lord 
Llarnarmon's  desire  to  unite  her  to  his  son.  Though 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  that  period,  the 
powder  of  that  able  and  experienced  statesman  was 
still  great.  Lady  Llarnarmon  knew  that  to  him 
Theodore  looked  for  the  means  of  Claude's  ad- 
vancement, and  she  resolved  that  his  interest  should 
be  employed  only  under  her  direction.  This  deter- 
mination set  her  mind  at  rest,  for  she  trusted  that 
it  would  remove  all  cause  for  anxiety.  She  wrote 
to  her  brother,  and  so  far  laid  herself  open  to  him, 
as  to  beg  him,  if  he  listened  to  the  requests  which 
her  son  would  shortly  proff'er,  to  endeavour,  in  com- 
plying with  them,  to  select  an  employment  that 
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would  place  the  individual,  in  whose  favour  he  was 
addressed,  at  a  distance  from  his  young  patron. 

"  For  you  know,"  she  added,  "  how  important 
at  Theodore's  age  is  the  selection  of  friends,  and 
associates ;  and  that  those  of  inferior  station  and 
low  birth,  are  too  commonly  nothing  more  than 
servile  flatterers,  greedily  on  the  watch  to  snatch 
at  any  reward  for  their  venal  adulation.  If,  there- 
fore, you  could  provide  for  this  humble  protege  of 
my  son's,  by  some  foreign  employment  hkely  to 
afford  him  permanent  emolument,  you  will  have 
done  all  that  will  be  really  most  advantageous  to 
them  both.  When  you  have  anything  to  propose, 
pray  let  your  communications  be  made  to  me; 
otherwise  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  whatever 
offer  you  shall  make,  may  depend  on  the  uncurbed 
ambition,  or  caprice  of  a  very  young  man,  very 
impatient  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  with- 
out any  means  of  doing  so,  but  such  as  we  afford 
him.  I  will  plead  no  excuse  to  you,  dearest  brother, 
for  this  infliction  of  my  maternal  anxiety  upon  you." 

Having  dispatched  this  letter  she  was  for  a  time 
more  tranquil,  or  at  least  able  to  preserve  quite  as 
much  calmness  as  was  habitual  to  her.  Trusting  to 
the  security  of  her  secret,  she  determined  to  endure 
for  a  time,  without  flinching,  the  probings  of  the 

Sharp  knife 
Of  silent,  keen  endurance, 

inflicted  on  her  by  the  presence  of  Claude  Lermont. 
Lady  Llarnarmon  soon  became  sufficiently  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  strength  of  her  son's  attach- 
ment to  Claude,  to  see  that  any  open  manifestation 
of  dislike  to  his  presence,  would  only  estrange 
Theodore  from  herself,  and  excite  his  lively  indig- 
nation. She  dared  not  enter  the  lists  against  Claude, 
without  having  ascertained  the  extent  of  his  power 
over  Theodore's  mind.  She  began  to  fear  that  it 
was  unbounded ;  this  fear  was  beyond  the  truth  :  it 
was  only  as  unbounded  as  was  his  confidence  in  his 
rectitude.  Though  of  a  mild  and  yielding  temper, 
Theodore  was  fortified  by  the  strength  of  virtue, 
and  none  but  those  who  manifested  that  upright- 
ness of  principle  was  the  rule  of  their  conduct 
as  it  was  of  his  own,  ( — guarding  him  from  all 
the  erroneous  deviations  to  which  weakness  is  prone, 
which  had  so  strikingly  marked  his  father's  career, 
and  proved  his  bane ; — )  could  have  maintained  any 
powerful  influence  over  him,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  force  of  his  affection  for  them.  His 
mother,  enslaved  and  ensnared  by  passions,  which 
she  found  invincible,  had  no  conception  of  this 
strength,  '  made  perfect  in  w^eakness,'  which  comes 
but  from  above.  She  eagerly  awaited  some  means 
of  removing  Claude,  by  providing  for  him  in  a  way 
honourable  to  his  patron,  and  such  as  he  could 
have  no  fair  grounds  for  rejecting.  In  the  mean 
time  she  would  have  been  much  rejoiced  if  she 
could  have  degraded  Claude  from  the  position  he 
held,  and  confounded  him  with  the  common  herd 
of  dependents,  whom  she  always  treated  with 
affability,  and  even  kindness  ;  but  in  this  she  could 
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not  hope  to  succeed,  for  Theodore  was  anxious 
beyond  all  things,  to  banish  from  his  friend's  mind 
any  idea  that  he  entered  into  their  family  circle 
without  any  claim  to  admission,  but  such  as  grati- 
tude insisted  on.  The  deportment  of  Claude  also 
rendered  such  a  design  difficult  of  execution.  '  Re- 
verence thyself,'  was  a  precept  deeply  graven  on  his 
mind,  and  his  language  to  Theodore  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  Lady  Llarnarmon's  admiration  and  re- 
spect. 

"  Do  not  bring  me  forward,"  he  said  ;  "  as  a 
dependent  on  yourself,  nor  as  a  suppliant  for 
other  men's  favours.  Let  me  stand  fairly  on  my 
own  ground.  Let  me  be  known,  if  you  will,  as 
one  of  obscure  birth,  and  little  means  ;  without 
friends,  but  not  without  education ;  nor  destitute  of 
abihties  to  use  its  gifts ;  one,  determined  to  equal 
in  honour,  and  in  honesty,  any  sprung  from  the 
noblest  blood  in  the  kingdom ;  one,  possessed  of 
your  affection,  not  as  a  servile  flatterer,  but  as  a 
trusty  friend." 

These  noble  sentiments  would  have  strengthened, 
had  that  been  possible,  the  attachment  which  Theo- 
dore expressed  with  so  much  deUcacy  and  so  much 
w^armth,  that  Lermont  felt  almost  persuaded  that 
he  could  accept  any  benefits  from  such  a  benefactor 
without  repugnance.  Theodore  prepared  to  exert 
all  his  influence  in  favour  of  his  friend,  while  Lady 
Llarnarmon  became  daily  more  determined  that  it 
should  be  exercised  only  under  her  control.  But 
she  could  not  form  her  cruel  plan  without  some 
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compunction,  and  some  misgiving.  *'  God  has 
given  my  son  a  great  gift,"  (she  said  to  herself,) 
"  in  granting  him  so  noble  a  friend  ;  and  shall  I 
rob  him  of  that  which  it  is  little  likely  that  life 
will  ever  again  bestow  ?" 

Claude's  devotion  touched  her  heart,  but  she 
could  not  bear  that  its  rew^ard  should  be  the  love  of 
Theodore. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Whereof  comes  -this  ? 
Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Claude  Lermont  could  not  long  conceal  from 
himself,  that  his  present  situation  offered  very 
little  prospect  of  comfort  or  pleasure,  save  that  of 
being  always  with  Theodore.  He  saw  that  his 
friend  was  followed  by  the  usual  train  of  servile 
dependents,  that  Hock  around  the  great ;  and  that 
they  desired  and  hoped  that  he  would,  sooner  or 
later,  sink  to  their  level.  As  they  could  not  dis- 
cover that  he  was  elevated  above  it,  by  higher  birth 
or  any  other  gift  of  fortune,  they  treated  the  silent 
coldness  with  which  he  stood  aloof,  as  the  result  of 
supercilious  pride;  and  he  became  of  course  ex- 
posed to  their  aversion  and  malice. 

That  he  was  daily  more  and  more  an  object  of 
dislike  to  the  mother  of  his  friend,  was  also  evi- 
dent to  him,  though  the  cause  remained  com- 
pletely a  mystery.  He  supposed  that  she  regarded 
Theodore's  affection,  and  the  influence  with  which 
it  endowed  him,  with  painful  jealousy;  and  often 
would  he  say  to  himself: 
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"Is  it  possible,  that  the  very  cause  that  abates 
the  just  resentment  I  might  otherwise  feel  at  this 
ungrateful  treatment,  should  increase  the  bitterness 
of  her  aversion  ?  She  adores  her  son,  who  loves 
her  as  tenderly  in  return.  For  his  sake,  I  can 
never  be  at  enmity  with  her ;  while  on  the  contrary 
she  seems  to  hate  me  for  loving  him,  and  still  more 
for  being  loved  by  him." 

Claude  also  fancied,  but  he  did  not  like  to  dwell 
upon  the  thought,  that  it  displeased  Lady  Llar- 
narmon  much  to  view  the  favour  in  which  he 
stood  with  both  Mr.  Dormer  and  his  daughter. 
lie  was  constantly  with  Theodore  and  with  them, 
and  they  seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  his  society, 
and  repeatedly  expressed  a  warm  desire  to  hear  of 
his  future  well-being. 

Mr.  Dormer  was  a  man  full  of  anecdote,  and 
weU  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  youthful  companions,  and 
being  too  cheerful  and  too  good-humoured  to  im- 
pose any  restraint  on  them  by  his  presence,  he  was 
always  acceptable  to  them.  When  in  Italy,  his 
house  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  his  com- 
patriots, and  he  was  so  well  established  there,  that 
he  could  also  select  from  all  ranks,  those  of  all 
nations,  whom  he  wished  to  include  in  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance.  This  kind  of  life  had  ren- 
dered a  constant  succession  of  society  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  amusement,  and  the  acquisition  of 
an  agreeable  companion,  a    thing   not  to  be  ne- 
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glected.  As  he  was  becoming  weary  of  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  Castle,  he  found  Claude's  talents  and 
conversational  powers  not  without  value,  in  en- 
abling him  to  reach  the  desirable  hour  of  dinner, 
(for  Mr.  Dormer  was  a  bon  vivant)  without  ex- 
piring with  ennui  before  it  arrived. 

His  daughter  added  to  the  charms  of  a  beautiful 
person,  varied  accomplishments,  and  a  cultivated 
mind ;  but  above  all,  a  peculiar  refinement  of  taste 
and  feeling.  Theodore  and  Claude  had  both  leisure 
and  inclination  to  pursue  the  study  of  her  character, 
and  they  found  that  a  daily  scrutiny  rendered  it 
daily  more  interesting.  Her  very  faults  could  not 
excite  lasting  displeasure,  and  deserved  no  harsher 
name  than  imperfections;  whenever  they  led  to 
errors  of  conduct,  every  trifling  deviation  was 
followed  by  such  sincere  and  lively  compunction, 
that  her  penitence  was  almost  as  lovely  as  her 
virtue.  The  warmest  sympathy,  the  most  unhesi- 
tating devotion  were  the  ready  gifts  of  her  friend- 
ship. Candid  and  sincere  even  to  imprudence,  she 
could  scarcely  assume  deference,  where  she  did  not 
feel  respect ;  while  with  those  she  esteemed  and 
reverenced,  she  was  humble,  lowly,  and  docile  as  a 
child.  With  the  proud  and  imperious,  she  was 
almost  haughty  ;  with  the  meek,  gentle  and  sub- 
missive. Of  a  tender  and  disinterested  nature, 
to  be  unhappy  was  to  have  a  claim  upon  her  love ; 
while  those  who  had  most  to  give,  and  least  to 
plead  for,   the  favoured  of  fortune,  were  precisely 
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those  whom  she  was  least  disposed  to  seek  as 
friends. 

Though  Venetians  lively  spirits  and  engaging 
vivacity  gave  a  charm  to  every  society  of  which 
she  formed  a  part ;  though  in  scenes  of  gay  festi- 
vity she  seemed  born  to  shine  to  her  own  delight 
and  that  of  others ;  yet  it  was  not  there  that  she 
believed  her  real  happiness  to  exist,  nor  did  she 
there  fruitlessly  seek  it.  She  felt  that  there  was 
*  a  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss,'  that  her  spirit  was 
framed  to  enjoy.  And  while,  at  her  father's 
desire,  she  was  his  inseparable  companion,  and 
shared  with  him  all  from  which  he  seemed  to 
derive  never  failing  amusement ;  yet  her  own 
feehngs  prompted  her  to  seek  a  life  of  peaceful 
tranquillity,  in  which  her  pleasures  should  rather  be 
derived  from  free  commune  with  those  she  loved, 
from  the  culture  of  her  mind,  and  from  the 
exercise  of  her  talents.  She  was  therefore  very 
happy,  where  her  father  was  very  dull ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  fond  yearning  to  rejoin  her  mother, 
could  have  wished  these  placid  days  to  be  prolonged 
tliroughout  her  existence. 

Claude  thought  that  he  perceived  a  great  anxiety 
in  Lady  Llarnarmon  to  foster  the  feehngs  of 
interest  that  Theodore  manifested  with  regard  to  his 
young  cousin ;  he  made  this  observation  in  silence, 
nor  did  he  communicate  it,  or  allude  to  it  to  his 
friend.  He  was  superior  to  any  petty  feeling  of 
spite  that  might  lead  him  to  attempt  to  defeat  any 
discovered  scheme  of  Lady  Llarnarmon's,  without 

VOL.    III.  E 
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some  high  and  worthy  motive  for  entering  the  lists 
as  her  opponent.  He  was  resolved  that  his  con- 
duct towards  her  should  be  strictly  defensive. 

No  levelled  malice 
Infects  one  action  in  the  course  he  holds. 
He  flies  an  eagle  flight ;  bold  and  forth  on 
Leaving  no  track  behind. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

I  know  thy  forms  are  studied  arts. 
Thy  subtle  ways  but  narrow  straits  ; 

Thy  courtesy  but  sudden  starts  ; 

And  what  thou  callest  thy  gifts  are  baits. 

JOHNSON. 

But  on  thine  eyes  there  is  a  blinding  charm 
Which  Satan  more  and  more  doth  lay 
Upon  the  heart  that  wDl  not  pray. 

THOUGHTS    IN    PAST    YEARS. 

"  How  very  strange,"  said  Mr.  Dormer,  walk- 
ing into  the  breakfast-room  one  morning,  "  that 
Philip  Ainslie  should  be  living  in  this  county,  not 
twenty  miles  distant  from  hence,  and  I  never 
know  it !" 

"  Not  so  very  strange,"  replied  Lady  Llarnar- 
mon ;  "  for  during  many  years  I  doubt  whether  he 
has  been  five  miles  beyond  his  park  gates.  He  is 
quite  a  recluse,  abjures  society,  becomes  more 
silent  every  day,  and  finds  '  his  best  friends,  his 
books,'  I  suppose,  for  he  certainly  seeks  no  other." 

"  Yet  that  is  not  quite  the  case  either,"  answered 
Mr.  Dormer,  "  for  he  still  condescends  to  seek 
Llarnarmon  and  me.  Here  is  an  invitation  in- 
cluding both,  proposing  that  we  should  spend  some 
days    with  him,  and   saying  that  had  he    sooner 
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learned  my  presence  in  the  country,  he  would  not 
have  been  the  last  to  welconae  me." 

"  This  is  very  like  him,  and  does  not  disprove 
what  I  said,"  returned  Lady  Llarnarmon.  "  He 
is  a  man  who  lives  completely  in  the  past.  You 
are  the  friend  of  former  days ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  his  heart  warms  towards  Theodore.  When 
he  sees  him,  it  is  of  his  father  that  he  thinks. 
During  my  absence,  every  year  he  desired  him 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  when  he  overpowered  him  with 
kindness,  and  expended  on  him  the  whole  stock  of 
affection  that  lay  accumulating  in  the  interval." 

Lady  Llarnarmon  appeared  anxious  and  uneasy 
until  this  invitation  was  accepted ;  but  as  her  man- 
ner was  often  excited,  and  her  injunctions  arbitrary, 
when  trifles  were  brought  before  her,  her  present 
eagerness  passed  without  remark. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Dormer  and  Lord  Llar- 
narmon started  after  breakfast  for  Ainslie  Park ; 
Venetia  strolled  into  the  garden,  and  Claude  pre- 
sently joined  her.  As  he  approached,  Venetia  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  am  looking  forward  to  receiving  a  letter  this 
morning  from  my  mother.  Until  that  point  be 
decided,  I  can  do  nothing.  I  see  the  boy  and  his 
pony  advancing  there  among  the  trees,  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue.  I  must  go  to  meet  him, 
and  thus  obtain  my  letter  three  minutes  sooner 
than  I  should  do  otherwise." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  garden,  and  hastened  for- 
ward. Claude  called  to  the  boy  to  quicken  his 
pace,  and  he  cantered  up  to  them. 
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"  Well,"  exclaimed  Venetia,  "  have  you  any  let- 
ters for  me  ?     Any  for  Miss  Dormer  ?" 

"  No,  Miss,  none." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  Let  me  see  all  that  you 
have." 

He  pulled  them  out  of  his  bag,  and  Venetia 
hastily  turned  them  over.  There  was  one  for  her 
father,  but  it  was  an  English  one  ;  and  one  for  Lord 
Llarnarmon,  but  none  for  her.  She  gave  them  back 
to  the  boy,  and  turned  disconsolately  towards  the 
house  without  speaking.  Claude  followed  her  in 
silence  ;  he  felt  for  her  disappointment,  and  wished 
to  say  something  that  might  divert  her  thoughts 
from  it ;  but  was  almost  averse  to  be  the  first  to 
speak.     At  length  he  said  : 

"  Are  you  impatient  to  return  to  Italy,  Miss 
Dormer  ?" 

"  I  am  impatient  to  be  with  my  mother,"  she 
replied,  turning  quickly  towards  him  ;  and  he 
then  saw  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
that  her  cheek  was  wet  with  them.  When  she 
met  Claude's  look  of  tender  concern,  she  hastily 
brushed  them  away,  and  exclaimed : 

"  How  foolish  and  impatient  you  must  think 
me  I" 

*'  No  indeed  !"  said  Claude  sadly  ;  "  I  was  only 
pitying  you,  as  those  of  more  than  common  sen- 
sibility need  be  pitied." 

.Venetia  coloured,  and  replied  in  a  lively  tone,  as 
if  ashamed  of  her  ill-subdued  emotion : 

"  I  cannot,  you  know,  be  expected  to  be  one  of 
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those  who  *  no  whit  e'er  change  their  constant 
mood.'  I  am  Ocean's  child ;  and,  like  my  mother, 
I  am  '  proud,  fantastical,  inconstant,'  '  full  of  tears 
and  full  of  smiles.' " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Claude. 

Why  that  I  was  born  at  Venice,"  replied  Ve- 
netia  laughing ;  and  glad  to  turn  to  another  subject 
she  continued :  "  Dear,  dear  Venice  !  Always 
shall  you  be  to  me  my  native  country.  I  rejoice 
in  bearing  your  name,  for  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to 
hear  it.  Your  crumbling  palaces,  your  gorgeous 
halls,  your  matchless  pictures  ;  your  stately 
churches,  and  jewelled  shrines ;  your  mighty 
names,  your  profound  mysteries;  your  irresistible 
sway ;  your  conquests  over  the  most  powerful ; 
your  thraldom  that  could  not  be  escaped,  all  appeal 
most  forcibly  to  the  imagination  !  Oh  !  at  Venice 
it  is  still  possible  to  be  romantic  !' 

"  Possible  !"  repeated  Claude. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Venetia,  "  I  would  that  my 
words  could  make  you  conceive  what  an  exquisite 
consciousness  you  experience  when  there  of  having 
escaped  from  our  *  w^ork-a-day  world,'  to  the 

Revel  of  the  world,  the  masque  of  Italy. 
Oh !  whenever  I  sigh  for  a  delicious  hour  of 
reverie,  I  long  to  be  in  one  of  her  noiseless  gon- 
dolas, floating  within  hearing  of  the  music  of  St. 
Mark's,  with  some  companion  content,  like  my- 
self, to  gaze  speechlessly  up  at  the  stars  in  heaven, 
and  then  down  into  the  w^ater  at  the  countless 
bright  hghts  reflected  in  its  bosom." 
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By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house ;  and 
Lady  Llarnarmon,  throwing  open  the  window  of 
the  library,  called  to  Venetia,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  love,  to  condemn  you  to  soli- 
tude, but  I  must  beg  Mr.  Lermont  to  come  hither 
for  I  have  something  to  say  to  him  that  should  not 
be  delayed." 

For  some  days  Lady  Llarnarmon  had  been  most 
gracious  towards  Claude.  Up  to  that  time  her 
favour  had  been  very  precarious.  Sometimes  she 
had  assumed  a  grand  and  chilling  deportment, 
meant  to  teach  him  that  he  was  in  no  way  to  in- 
fringe on  her  dignity,  and  that  the  condescension 
of  herself  and  her  son  could  not  entitle  him  to 
the  familiarity  of  an  equal. 

No  honour  was  omitted, 
No  outward  courtesy  ;  but  in  the  place 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kindness, 
Familiar  and  endearing, 

such  as  he  met  with  from  others, 

There  was  given  him 
Only  these  honours,  and  this  solemn  courtesy. 

At  other  times  she  was  betrayed,  by  the  remorseful 
conflicts  of  angry  passions,  into  the  display  of  an 
irritabihty  as  undignified  with  regard  to  herself,  as 
it  was  unjust  to  Claude.  She  was,  when  thus  dis- 
tracted by 

The  passionate  strife  that  pride  and  misery  know 
even  guilty  of  a  petty  malice  that  showed   itself 
in    a  bitter,    taunting,  ungenerous  spirit,  a   readi- 
ness to    misinterpret     every    sentiment    he    ex- 
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pressed,  every  observation  that  fell  from  his 
lips.  *  A  word  with  two  meanings  is  a  traitor's 
shaft  and  shield' ;  and  she  would  misconstrue 
Claude's  words  and  actions,  until  he  himself  was 
disconcerted,  and  others  were  almost  deceived.  But 
latterly  these  artifices  had  ceased.  She  had  re- 
curred frequently  and  tenderly  to  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude which  she  owed  him ;  she  had  appeared  dis- 
posed to  adopt  all  her  son's  feelings  and  wishes 
with  regard  to  him,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  kindness  and  courtesy.  The 
suddenness  of  this  change,  which,  in  its  full  extent, 
was  perceptible  only  to  himself,  was  quite  inex- 
plicable to  Claude  ;  but  he  found  it  too  agreeable 
to  be  much  disposed  to  inquire  narrowly  into  the 
reality  of  it.  Though  perhaps  he  might  have 
been  glad  if  Lady  Llarnarmon's  present  com- 
munication could  have  been  deferred,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  obey  her  summons,  and  in  another 
moment  ^  entered  the  room  where  she  w^as  seated 
at  a  writing-table,  several  letters,  opened  and  un- 
opened, finished  and  unfinished,  lying  around 
her.  On  her  cheek  there  was  a  bright  spot  of 
colour ;  and  Claude  fancied  that  her  eyes  sparkled 
strangely,  as  if  with  satisfaction.  Her  manner, 
though  she  seemed  striving  for  perfect  composure, 
was  nevertheless  unnaturally  hurried. 

She  pointed  to  a  seat  when  Lermont  entered, 
and  took  up  a  letter.  Claude's  eye  naturally 
glanced  at  the  superscription,  as  she  held  it  before 
him,  and  he  saw  that  the  post  mark  was  London, 
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and  the  date  it  bore  not  less  than  a  week  back. 
This  remark  excited  a  passing  feeling  of  surprise ; 
for  it  seemed  strange  that  there  could  be  any 
reason  for  consulting  him  now  about  a  letter  that 
must  have  arrived  so  much  before  Theodore's  de- 
parture ;  but  Lady  Llarnarmon  cut  short  his  re- 
flections by  beginning : 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Lermont,  that  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  the  sincere  regard  that  is  entertained  for 
you  in  this  family,  nor  assure  you  how  delightful 
it  would  be  to  any  member  of  it  to  forward  your 
interests,  and  make  some  suitable,  I  do  not  say 
adequate  return,  for  none  can  be  such,  for  the  bene- 
fit you  once  conferred  on  it — a  benefit,  Mr.  Lermont, 
which,  for  many  years  before  I  knew  you,  caused 
me  to  join  your  name  in  my  daily  prayers  to  that 
of  my  child,  when  imploring  Heaven's  blessing  on 
all  that  was  dear  to  me — a  benefit  that  awoke  the 
most  lively  transports  of  gratitude  that  ever  glowed 
in  this  heart." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  overpowered  with  emo- 
tion. This  true  description  of  the  past  feelings 
with  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Claude,  contrasted  with  the  fierce  animosity  which 
now  filled  her,  caused  her  '  a  piercing  throe*  of 
anguish,  and  the  words  she  spoke  provoked  so  stern 
a  reply  from  her  conscience,  that  she  was  almost  im- 
pelled to  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  Heaven, 
and  before  Him  she  had  injured,  to  confess  her  guilt 
and  supplicate  for  pardon.  But  the  spirit  of  evil 
prevailed.     How  easily  can  he  smother  every  faint 
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spark  of  rebellion  in  those  hearts  that  have  once 
acknowledged  his  dominion!  Lady  Llarnarmon, 
refusing  to  yield  to  these  better  impulses,  would 
still  have  rejoiced  with  her  whole  heart,  if  she 
might  have  believed  that  the  purpose  she  was 
attempting  to  effect  would  be  really  productive  of 
happiness  and  satisfaction  to  Claude.  If  he  would 
joyfully  accede  to  her  proposition,  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  ifall  at  his  feet  to  thank  him.  The  words 
that  trembled  on  her  lips  were :  *  Let  me  serve  you  1' 
The  tears  that  filled  her  eyes  were  tears  of  entreaty. 
Veiling  her  agitation,  she  continued : 

"I  am  now  in  hopes,  Mr.  Lermont,  that  the 
time  is  come  when  we  can  effect  what  we  so  much 
desire.  You  know  that  all  my  son's  interest  is 
vested  in  the  influence  of  my  brother,  Lord  San- 
vile  ;  but  that,  great  as  it  is  esteemed,  gives  him,  I 
fear,  far  less  facility  in  serving  his  friends  than  they 
are  willing  to  imagine.  The  application,  however, 
which  I  made  to  him,  was  conveyed  in  terms  that 
showed  him  how  much  we  had  the  object  at  heart, 
and  induced  him  thus  early  to  gratify  our  desire. 
In  this  letter  he  empowers  me  to  offer  you  a  situa- 
tion in  India,  of  which  the  salary,  even  at  first,  is 
considerable ;  and  he  assures  me,  that  it  not  only 
becomes  yearly  more  lucrative,  but  will  infallibly 
lead  to  further  advancement  if  you  acquit  yourself 
of  it  ably,  which  I  doubt  not  you  are  well  qualified 
to  do."  ' 

Here  she  read  the  passage  from  Lord  Sanvile's 
letter,  to  which  she  referred,  and  ended  by  saying  : 
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"You  will  easily  believe  that  this  letter  demands 
a  speedy  reply.  If  you  will  at  once  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of 
this  day's  post." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Claude,  "  the  interest  you 
declare,  and  the  services  you  are  desirous  to  ren- 
der me,  demand  an  expression  of  the  warmest 
gratitude  in  return.  But  the  decision  called  for  is 
one  that  will  so  materially  affect  the  whole  ten  our  of 
my  future  life,  that  I  cannot  reasonably  make  it, 
without  first  giving  the  subject  deep  consideration. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  quit  you  now  in  silence ; 
but  do  not,  on  that  account,  believe  me  the  less 
touched  by  the  extreme  kindness  with  which  you 
treat  me." 

He  stopped  short ;  doubts,  ill-defined,  rose  up 
before  him  as  he  spoke  :  he  turned  away,  and  left 
her. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

If  thou  hast  believed  that  I  shall  act 

A  part  in  this  thy  play — 
Thou  hast  miscalculated  on  me  grievously. 

My  way  must  be  straight  on — 
All  must  remain /jwre  between  him  and  me. 

Coleridge's  wallenstein. 

Desirous  to  be  alone  and  undisturbed,  in  order 
that  he  nnight  examine  and  arrange  the  many 
thoughts  that  had  crowded  into  his  mind,  while 
listening  to  Lady  Llarnarmon's  specious  words, 
Claude  entered  the  park,  and  turned  into  a  secluded 
path.  It  appeared  to  him  that  some  mystery  cer- 
tainly existed  with  regard  to  Lord  Sanvile's  letter. 
If  it  had  arrived  according  to  the  post-mark  he 
had  seen  on  it,  why  had  it  not  been  communicated 
to  Theodore  ?  He  was  further  disposed  to  think 
that  Lady  Llarnarmon  must  have  received  it  be- 
fore her  son's  departure,  because  he  did  not  remem- 
ber, when  Venetia  sought  her  letter,  to  have  seen 
any  for  her.  Had  she  anticipated  from  Theodore 
a  prompt  rejection  of  an  offer  which,  in  fact,  con- 
tained a  decree  of  banishment  ?  Or,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  Lord  Llarnarmon  had  been  already  in- 
formed of  this  letter,  and,  approving  of  the  pro- 
position, though  still  unwilling  to  make  it,  had 
permitted  the  task  to  devolve  upon  his  mother, 
anxious  that  Claude  should  be  left  to   weigh  for 
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himself  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  it, 
uninfluenced  by  any  consideration  of  his  friend's 
wishes  ?  Was  it  possible  that  Theodore  had  de- 
creed that,  in  spite  of  the  pangs  it  must  cost 
them  both  to  separate,  it  was  an  offer  that  ought 
to  be  accepted  ?  The  rest  of  his  conduct  was  not 
irreconcileable  with  the  supposition  that  he  enter- 
tained such  an  opinion. 

Claude  remembered  the  gentleness  and  timidity 
of  his  temper,  and  the  sensitiveness  with  which 
he  shrank  from  giving  pain,  or  even  from  encounter- 
ing the  sight  of  it,  unless  imperatively  called  upon 
to  do  so.  But  then  there  was  a  want  of  candour 
in  such  a  course  of  behaviour,  that  speedily  led  him 
to  determine  that  Theodore  could  not  have  acted 
thus ;  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  frank  af- 
fection and  unruffled  calmness  of  his  manner  in 
departing  ;  and  he  rejected  an  idea  which  he  saw 
did  not  deserve  farther  consideration.  Did  Lady 
Llarnarmon  then,  in  spite  of  all  the  studied  kind- 
ness of  her  persuasive  words,  cherish  such  a  fixed 
aversion  towards  him,  as  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  placing  him  in  a  situation  that  would  entirely 
remove  him  from  her  presence,  and  cut  him  off 
from  all  communication  with  her  son  ?  If  this 
last  supposition  were  true,  it  proved  what  he  could 
not  but  suspect;  that  her  dislike  to  him,  unde- 
served as  he  felt  it  to  be,  was 

No  every  day  misunderstanding, 

No  transient  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over, 

but  rather, 

Something  most  luckless  and  unhealable. 
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Could  he  then,  in  such  a  case,  persist  in  re- 
maining at  Llarnarmon  Castle?  Could  he,  in 
fact,  remain  there  at  all  with  honour  to  himself, 
if  he  rejected  this  offer  of  secured  independence 
without  the  full  support  of  the  declared  wishes  of 
his  friend  ?  He  was  backward  to  urge  that  Theo- 
dore would  be  averse  to  his  acceptance  of  this 
office,  when  he  was  not  there  to  affirm  this  for 
himself.  Nevertheless,  he  was  really  convinced 
that  his  friend  would,  without  hesitation,  expect 
him  to  make  any  merely  pecuniary  sacrifice,  rather 
than  consent  to  go  away,  to  pass  perhaps  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  remote  from  him.  But  if  he  were 
induced  by  such  feelings  to  decline  this  proposal, 
he  could  not  endure  that  Lord  Llarnarmon  should 
therefore  consider  himself  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
pair the  injury  to  his  interests  by  insuring  him  the 
means  of  gain  in  some  other  quarter.  He  remem- 
bered the  conversation  he  had  held  with  Mr. 
Dormer  on  the  subject  of  a  state  of  dependency ; 
and  he  concluded  that  after  making  this  refusal,  it 
w^ould  be  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  remain  at 
Llarnarmon  Castle,  awaiting  what  his  patron  could 
do  for  him ;  but  that  he  must  look  to  himself  to  be 
the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  though,  in  order  to 
do  so,  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  estrange  him- 
self as  much  from  his  friend's  society,  as  in  the 
case  of  acceptance  of  the  offer  now  made  to  him. 

While  meditating  on  all  these  conflicting  diffi- 
culties, he  turned  down  a  shady  glade,  and  a  little 
in  advance  of  him,  perceived  Venetia.  The  rustling 
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of  his  footsteps  among  the  leaves  made  her  tui'n, 
just  as  he  was  inwardly  debating  whether  he  should 
join  her,  or  continue  his  meditations  without  inter- 
ruption. She  greeted  him  with  an  air  of  pleasure, 
and  said  with  a  smile  : 

"  Well,  the  weighty  conference  is  over  and  con- 
cluded to  the  satisfaction  of  both,  I  hope  ?" 

She  closed  a  book  which  she  held  in  her  hand 
as  she  spoke,  when  Claude  replied  in  a  tone  of 
sadness : 

"  Do  not  lay  aside  your  book,  Miss  Dormer,  for 
you  will  find  my  society  a  very  inadequate  substi- 
tute  for  any   amusement    it    may    have    afforded 

you." 

Some  playful  reply  was  on  the  smiling  lips  of 
Venetia ;  but  regarding  his  countenance,  she  read 
on  it  so  much  uneasiness,  that  immediately  assum- 
ing a  serious  air,  she  asked : 

"  TeU  me,  Mr.  Lermont,  has  Lady  Llarnarmon 
communicated  any  painful  intelligence  to  you  ? 
Has  any  fresh  annoyance  arisen  ?" 

Touched  by  her  tone  of  interest,  and  still  more 
by  the  words  she  used,  which  indicated  that  all 
the  past  petty  wounds  and  grievances  which  he 
had  suffered,  had  not  passed  without  her  observa- 
tion, Claude  could  not  control  the  inchnation  he 
felt  to  tell  her  aU  that  had  occurred,  and  forgetting 
all  further  reserve,  he  related  to  her  Lady  Llarnar- 
mon's  communication.  When  he  came  to  the 
close  of  his  narrative,  they  both  walked  on  in 
silence.     At  length  Claude  exclaimed : 
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"  Would  to  Heaven  that  Lord  Llarnarmon  were 
here !  He  would,  I  am  persuaded,  give  an  unqua- 
lified refusal  to  this  offer ;  yet  if  I  reject  it  unau- 
thorized by  him,  will  it  not  be  made  to  appear 
that  I  cast  myself  back  in  dependence  on  him, 
when  means  of  honourable  provision  are  afforded 
me?" 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Lermont,"  cried  Venetia  hastily, 
"  act  for  yourself,  and  do  not  pause  to  consider  what 
sinister  constructions  may  be  put  on  your  conduct, 
Theodore, — my  father, — all  who  know  you,  will 
judge  you  rightly."  She  stopped,  blushing  at  her 
own  impetuosity,  and  Claude  replied : 

"  I  know  that  I  am  not  justified  in  acceding  to 
such  a  proposal  in  the  absence  of  my  friend,  and  I 
will  not  be  induced  to  do  so.  If  Lady  Llarnarmon 
think  it  indispensable  to  send  an  answer  to-night, 
it  must  be  a  refusal.  If  she  will  allow  me  time  to 
consult  her  son,  the  decision  shall  rest  in  his  hands. 
I  will  leave  it  wholly  to  him." 

'*  Nay,"  said  Venetia,  "  that  is  scarcely  reason- 
able ;  though,  thinking  of  my  cousin  as  I  do,  I 
know  you  may  so  leave  it  with  safety.  But  if 
Theodore  ought,  and  undoubtedly  he  ought,  to  be 
consulted  about  this  letter  of  his  uncle's,  why  can- 
not it  be  sent  to  him  immediately  ?  Really  I 
think  that  the  best  plan  would  be  for  you  to  take 
the  letter  and  ride  up  to  Ainslie  Park,  and  see 
papa  and  Theodore.  Their  advice  will  be  far 
more  satisfactory  to  you  than  that  of  Lady  Llar- 
narmon   or — or    any  that    you    can    have  here." 

Claude  listened  to  w^hat  she  said,  and  felt  that  she 
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spoke  rightly.  He  determined  to  adopt  her  sug- 
gestion, and  not  without  emotion,  thanked  her  for  it. 
As  they  returned  to  the  Castle,  Venetia  continued : 
"  I  can  easily  perceive  that  Lady  Llarnarmon  is 
anxious  to  spare  her  son  the  painful  task  of  de- 
cision. She  perhaps  thinks  that  it  would  be  very 
unwise  in  you  to  allow  your  feelings  to  throw  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  your  interest.  But  on  this 
point  you  must  judge,  as  well  as  feel  for  yourself." 

To  those  inexplicable  circumstances  which  ap- 
peared to  cast  a  suspicion  on  Lady  Llarnarmon, 
Claude  did  not  allude. 

Claude  immediately  returned  to  Lady  Llarnar- 
mon, and  communicated  his  determination.  She 
listened  with  silent  composure,  but  grew  very  pale. 
He  had  quitted  her  without  any  disclosure  of  his 
sentiments  or  intentions,  and  she  had  hoped  that 
pride,  and  a  certain  natural  yearning  for  inde- 
pendence, might  check  any  inclination  to  reject 
her  proposal ;  she  had  even  thought  that  per- 
haps his  love  for  her  son  would  not  withstand 
so  much  temptation,  that  perhaps  it  was  not  so 
strong  as  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  or  as  he 
believed  it  himself  to  be  ;  in  short,  she  had  deemed 
the  game  worth  playing;  but  now  she  saw  that  the 
stake  was  lost.  She  had  not,  however,  neglected 
to  contemplate  this  possibility,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence had  resolved,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the 
rejection  she  dreaded,  that  she  would  still  transmit 
her  proposal  to  Mr.  Dormer  and  her  son,  trusting 
that  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  former  would 
afford  her  the  support  she  needed ;  and  if  it  could 
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not  dispose  the  young  men  to  acquiesce  in  the 
same  views,  would  at  least  dispel  any  indignation 
excited  in  their  minds  by  her  conduct,  and  make 
their  own  appear  irrational  and  romantic.  When 
Lady  Llarnarmon  spoke  in  reply,  it  was  with 
studied  composure. 

"  Mr.  Lermont,"  she  said,  "  I  have  done  what  I 
considered  a  duty  in  communicating  to  you  imme- 
diately the  contents  of  Lord  Sanvile's  letter.  I 
thought  that  you  would  have  shared  my  desire 
that  my  son  might  be  spared  the  pain  of  making 
this  decision  for  you,  by  making  it  for  yourself; 
then  even  if  you  had  rejected  the  oifered  gift,  it 
might  have  remained  unknown  to  him.  Had  you, 
on  calm  reflection,  decided  to  accept  it,  Theodore 
has  too  sincere  a  regard  for  you  to  have  offered 
any  opposition.  ^ou  have  chosen  a  different  line 
of  conduct.  If  you  will  send  to  me  when  ready 
to  start,  I  will  give  you  the  letter  for  Lord  Llar- 
narmon." 

The  emphasis  with  which  she  spoke,  towards 
the  close  of  her  speech,  betrayed  the  greatness  of 
her  displeasure ;  but  Claude  did  not  perceive  any 
means  of  appeasing  it,  nor  indeed  did  he  seek  any  ; 
he  calmly  hstened  to  all  she  said,  and  left  her. 

So  Claude  departed,  and  Lady  Llarnarmon  and 
Venetia  were  left  to  each  other,  or  rather  to  them- 
selves. The  thoughts  of  each  went  with  him,  and 
the  evening  was  passed  in  comfortless,  unsociable 
silence,  for  each  had  feelings  they  could  not  con- 
fess, and  each  was  beginning  to  mistrust  and  sus- 
pect the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

I  feel 
The  link  of  Nature  draw  me. 
And  from  thy  state. 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

MILTON. 

To  love  thee  were  to  love  the  meek  and  good. 

THOUGHTS    IN    PAST    YEARS. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  before  Claude  reached 
Ainslie  Park.  The  night  was  tempestuous,  and 
the  rain  fell  heavily.  Fatigue  from  buffeting  with 
the  storm,  and  anxiety  had  rendered  his  face  of  an 
ashy  paleness ;  and  his  hair,  long,  wet  and  straight- 
ened, hanging  heavily  round  it,  added  to  the  wild- 
ness  of  his  appearance.  Could  his  father  have 
beheld  him  at  that  moment,  his  countenance  would 
have  seemed  to  him  the  upbraiding  spirit  of  Clau- 
dine.  As  it  was,  his  sudden  apparition  startled 
Theodore  and  Mr.  Dormer,  so  that  they  sprang  up 
hastily,  exclaiming: 

"  My  mother  !" 

"  Venetia !" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Claude,  striving  to  be  calm, 
and  to  dissipate  their  alarm,  "  nothing  ails  them. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  guilty  of  this  intrusion,  very 
sorry,  as  I  only  am  the  occasion  of  it.  I  need 
not  interrupt  Mr.  Dormer  for  a  moment;    you, 
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Theodore,  I  am  sure,  will  spare  me  a  few  minutes. 
Let  me  come  with  you." 

And  taking  Theodore's  arm,  he  conducted  him 
out  of  the  room.  Theodore  hastily  led  the  w^ay 
to  his  apartment ;  when  there,  he  closed  the  door, 
and  excl   med  : 

"  Now,  dearest  Claude,  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you  ?" 

Still  without  speaking,  Claude  placed  Lord  San- 
vile's  letter  in  his  hand,  then  with  an  effort,  he  said 
in  a  husky  voice  : 

"  I  am  come  to  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  this 
letter." 

Scarcely  had  Theodore's  eye  glanced  over  the 
paper,  than  he  raised  it  with  a  reproachful  glance, 
and  exclaimed : 

"  What,  Claude,  would  you  leave  me  ?" 

The  brothers'  hearts  responded  to  each  other ; 
they  fell  into  each  others'  arms,  and  shed  tears. 
Lady  Llarnarmon,  you  are  conquered  !  It  lies  not 
in  your  power  to  break  these  bands  of  nature,  nor 
to  separate  these  united  souls ! 

Mr.  Dormer  meantime,  having  lost  his  alarm, 
began  to  feel  some  curiosity,  and  indeed  interest, 
as  to  the  cause  of  Claude's  appearance  there.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  break  in  upon  the  conference 
of  the  two  friends,  but  when  it  had  outlasted  an 
hour,  he  began  to  think  that  he  might  transmit  to 
them  some  of  Mr.  Ainslie's  kindly  welcoming  mes- 
sages to  the  unlooked-for  guest. 

Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  door  of  Theodore's 
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chamber,  and  knocking,  was  immediately  admitted. 
Claude  who  now  looked  himself  again,  and  had 
recovered  all  his  manly  self-possession  and  usual 
tone  of  frank  decision,  declared  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  deranging  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Mr.  Ainslie,  that  he  w^as  about  to  quit  the  house 
at  once,  and  should  probably  be  at  the  Castle 
before  the  arrival  of  their  breakfast-hour.  Mr. 
Dormer  assured  him  that  this  must  not  be,  as 
Mr.  Ainslie  would  be  really  hurt  and  offended 
by  such  a  proceeding ;  and  as  Theodore  proved  to 
him  that  nothing  could  be  more  useless  than  this 
precipitate  departure,  he  agreed  to  pass  the  night 
and  the  following  morning  where  he  was,  and  to 
reach  Llarnarmon  in  time  for  the  post.  Claude, 
anxious  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  mystery  and 
want  of  confidence  towards  one  who  had  showed 
him  so  much  kindness,  intimated  to  Theodore 
his  desire  to  inform  Mr.  Dormer  of  the  cause  of 
his  visit. 

"  I  will  show  him  my  mother's  letter,"  replied 
Theodore  without  hesitation. 

"  Lord  Sanvile's,  you  mean,"  said  Claude. 

"  No,  no,  it  is  from  my  mother,"  repeated 
Theodore,  putting  it  into  Mr.  Dormer's  hand. 

This  circumstance  caused  some  surprise  in 
Claude's  mind,  and  afforded  fresh  matter  for  re- 
flection. Mr.  Dormer,  after  perusing  the  letter, 
said  to  Claude,  kindly  : 

•'  My  young  friend,  1  will  not  give  you  any 
opinion  on  this  point  to-night ;  to-morrow  we  will 
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talk  it  over,  and  if  you  will  take  my  ad\dce,  neither 
you  nor  your  friend  will  come  to  any  decision 
to-night  either.  I  also  counsel  you  to  go  to  rest, 
though  you  do  look  a  little  less  like  a  ghost  now, 
than  when  first  you  frightened  us  all." 

Theodore  and  Claude  did  not  follow  Mr.  Dor- 
mer's advice  in  either  respect.  Their  decision  was 
that  of  a  moment ;  but  it  was  unchangeable,  and 
instead  of  going  to  rest,  they  spent  half  the  night 
in  conversing  with  each  other. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Dormer's  opinion 
when  given,  should  be  found  not  altogether  to 
coincide  with  that  of  the  two  young  friends.  He 
had  been  led  by  an  unlooked-for  change  in  his 
pecuniary  circumstances,  and  by  the  confirmed  ill- 
health  of  his  wife,  to  submit  to  banishment  from 
his  native  country,  and  was  thus  thrown  out  of  his 
natural  position,  and  left  without  many  occupa- 
tions of  his  own.  Possessing  both  an  active  mind 
and  a  kind  heart,  he  readily  interested  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  others,  and  would  undertake  them 
with  the  same  alacrity  which  he  would  have  em- 
ployed in  his  own.  He  had  also  a  love  of 
patronage,  which  his  position  enabled  him  in 
a  measure  to  indulge  ;  he,  therefore,  was  rarely 
without  some  protege,  who,  under  his  auspices, 
might  hope  to  obtain  a  certain  celebrity  and 
share  of  profit,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  give, 
or  to  withhold.  Towards  this  class  he  showed  no 
small  degree  of  kindness  and  generosity,  and  cer- 
tainly less  fickleness  than  it  is  commonly  their  fate 
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to  experience.  He  had  contracted  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  Claude,  and  had  often  meditated  pro- 
posing to  him  to  return  with  him  to  Italy,  thinking 
that  he  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  advance  him, 
either  in  the  literary  or  diplomatic  line  ;  but  when 
Lord  Sanvile's  oifer  was  laid  before  him,  he  saw 
clearly  the  manifest  advantage  which  it  possessed 
over  any  thing  he  had  to  propose,  and  he  was 
too  fair  to  keep  back  this  opinion  from  him.  The 
immediate  rejection  which  it  met  with  from  Theo- 
dore and  Claude,  appeared  to  him  absurdly  ro- 
mantic, which  he  told  them  without  hesitation ; 
but  having  done  so  as  a  duty,  he  was  by  no  means 
displeased  to  see  them  adhere  to  their  decision ; 
and  while  his  worldly  wisdom  taught  him  to  con- 
demn them  for  folly  and  rashness,  his  native  gene- 
rosity of  heart  made  him  regard  their  devotion 
with  secret  satisfaction.  Claude  was  therefore 
permitted  to  depart,  commissioned  to  transmit  a 
decided  refusal  to  Lord  Sanvile,  and  bearing  a  let- 
ter from  Theodore  to  his  mother. 

As  Claude  rode  homeward  with  less  eager  haste 
than  had  impelled  him  thence,  his  thoughts  natu- 
rally dwelt,  with  rejoicing,  on  his  friend  thus 
proved  true  to  every  test,  and  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  generosity,  tenderness,  or  delicacy.  His  heart 
overflowed  with  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  he 
panted  for  an  occasion  to  manifest  some  part  of 
what  he  felt.  As  he  was  occupied  in  vainly  regret- 
ting his  want  of  power  ever  to  benefit  his  friend, 
save  by  unceasing,  watchful  love,  the  thought  of 
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Venetia  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  felt  how  truly 
she  would  sympathize  in  all  his  present  feelings, 
were  he  to  communicate  them  to  her.  He  thought 
how  capable  she  was  of  participating  in  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  regarded  the  virtues  of  his 
friend ;  how  capable  of  truly  estunating  like  him, 
the  value  of  the  '  gauds  and  toys,  the  wealth  of  the 
world  can  purchase,  weighed  against  the  devotion 
of  one  true  heart.  He  knew  that  Theodore's 
choice,  and  his  choice,  would  also  have  been  hers. 
As  he  continued  these  meditations,  he  heaved  a 
sigh ;  he  was  thinking  that  of  all  the  gifts  which 
fortune  had  lavished  on  Theodore,  he  envied  only 
one.  He  had  from  his  first  introduction  to  Llar- 
narmon  Castle  compelled  himself  to  regard  Venetia 
as  the  future  wife  of  his  friend ;  and  although  this 
idea  had  never  yet  received  confirmation  from  any 
express  declarations  on  the  part  of  Theodore,  many 
circumstances  had  strengthened  it.  Nor  could  he, 
in  any  point  of  view,  doubt  the  absolute  duty  of 
never  evincing,  by  word  or  deed,  that  deep 
passion  which  had  sprung  up  in  his  breast,  even 
from  the  first  hour  he  had  beheld  Venetia :  a 
passion  so  intense  in  its  nature,  and  so  heightened 
by  the  prolonged,  and  daily  contemplation  of  so 
many  charms,  that  no  one  possessed  of  less  resolute 
self-command  could  have  ventured  to  form,  and 
hoped  to  execute  such  a  plan  as  he  had  designed ; 
for  though  willing  to  sacrifice  his  happiness  he  was 
resolved  not  to  part  with  his  love.  No  ;  that  was  a 
treasure  to  be  guarded  with  more  vigilance  than  ever 
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miser  watched  beside  his  gold.  He  would  not 
refuse  to  the  fire  within  him  the  fuel  that  fed  it, 
and  made  it  burn  more  brightly  ;  and  would  have 
aided  in  its  extinction  as  reluctantly  as  he  would 
have  signed  the  death  warrant  of  a  friend. 

"  Let  the  day  be  without  light  for  me,"  he  said, 
"  rather  than  my  heart  without  love ;  but  as  the  orb 
of  day  shines  on,  insensible  of  the  happiness  it 
diffuses,  so  let  Venetia  remain  in  ignorance  that  I 
live  on  her  looks,  and  on  every  word  that  falls  from 
her  lips.  If  I  am  but  impowered  to  minister  in  any 
way  to  the  happiness  of  the  two  beings  whom  I 
love  best  on  earth ;  I  would  not  exchange  my  pre- 
sent lot  for  the  most  fortunate  that  ever  favoured 
mortal !" 

It  is  scarcely  credible  how  little  Claude  deceived 
himself,  in  supposing  that  he  was  capable  of  per- 
sisting in  the  course  he  had  marked  out;  how 
much  he  possessed  the  power  of  veiling  and  con- 
cealing emotions  which  he  designed  to  subject,  but 
never  to  annihilate.  To-day,  however,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  reflect  upon  this  subject,  the  remembrance 
of  the  lively  interest  that  Venetia  had  shown  in  his 
welfare,  though  he  cherished  it  gratefully,  also 
warned  him  that,  however  desirous  he  might 
allow^ably  be  to  enjoy  her  friendship,  however 
anxious  to  perform  every  trifling  service  for  her 
that  lay  in  his  power ;  yet  it  was  neither  true  nor 
honourable  to  Theodore  or  to  her,  so  to  act  towards 
her,  as  to  win  her  to  love  his  society,  to  sympathize 
in  his  feelings,  to  seek  his  opinions,  and  to  interest 
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that  lively  sensibility,  which  he  saw  predominant 
in  her  character,  in  his  future  fate  and  fortunes. 
When  he  asked  himself  whether  she  at  present 
returned  Theodore's  affection,  though  he  would  fain 
have  avoided  replying  to  the  searching  question, 
his  heart  heard  an  inward  voice  whispering  that  it 
was  net  so,  and  that  his  presence,  insignificant  as 
he  was,  might,  if  he  so  willed,  prove  a  bar  to  the 
admission  of  love  for  another  into  her  heart. 
Shocked  at  this  answer  to  which  he  could  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear,  (for  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
silence  the  voice  of  conscience)  he  resolved  that  he 
would,  for  the  future,  carefully  guard  against  this 
secret  treachery  to  Theodore,  to  Mr.  Dormer,  and 
also  to  Venetia ;  and  he  decided  that  the  safest, 
best,  and  most  honest  measure  that  he  could  adopt, 
would  be  during  the  rest  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Dormer 
and  his  daughter  at  the  Castle,  to  return  to  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  and  to  remain  there  for  a  time  which 
would  probably  be  but  short.  He  knew  that  his 
plan  would  meet  with  opposition,  both  from  Theo- 
dore and  from  Mr.  Dormer,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  withstand,  as  he  could  not  possibly 
confide  to  either  the  secret  cause  of  his  determina- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
withheld  a  motive  from  Theodore.  When  he  also 
reflected  that  thus  to  act,  was  to  bid  adieu  to 
Venetia,  probably  for  ever,  and  with  an  appearance 
of  indifference,  his  heart  sickened,  but  he  did  not 
relax  in  his  purpose. 

On  reaching  the  Castle,  knowing  that  he  had 
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eifected  what  was  unpleasing  to  Lady  Llarnarmon, 
he  felt  a  generous  repugnance  to  act  in  any  way 
that  might  appear  to  indicate  a  consciousness  of 
triumph.  Claude,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
sent  her  son's  letter  to  her,  and  then,  in  order  to 
avoid  encountering  Venetia,  hastily  retired  to  his 
own  apartment  to  await  her  summons.  This  he 
received  in  about  an  hour,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
library  in  compliance  with  it.  As  he  went  he  met 
Venetia,  w^ho  blushing  deeply  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand,  said  in  a  hesitating  voice : 

"  I  do  not  ask  the  result  of  your  visit  because 
I  know  what  it  must  be." 

"  You  are  right.  Miss  Dormer,"  replied  Claude ; 
"in  belie^dng  that  no  one  who  trusts  in  your 
cousin  can  be  disappointed." 

Lady  Llarnarmon's  reception  of  him  was  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  he  had  anticipated.  She 
said  when  he  entered : 

"  I  only  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Lermont,  in  order  to 
say  that,  in  compliance  with  my  son's  wishes 
expressed  in  his  letter,  I  have  wTitten  at  once  to 
my  brother,  Lord  Sanvile,  and  informed  him  of 
your  decided  rejection  of  his  offer.  I  hope  that 
this  may  not  be  his  only  means  of  serving  you, 
and  that  his  next  attempt  may  meet  your  wishes 
better." 

She  then  changed  the  subject  of  conversation, 
and  continued  it  for  a  short  time  without  betraying 
any  symptoms  of  disappointment  or  resentment. 
The   only  sentiment  that  manifested  itself  at  all 
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offensively  to  Claude  was  an  apparent  pity,  real  or 
assumed,  and  not  unmixed  with  suspicion;  as  if 
Lady  Llarnarmon  could  not  help  betraying  to  him 
that  she  had  learnt  to  look  upon  him  as  unwise 
and  weak,  or  else  as  veiling  more  profound  designs 
beneath  this  appearance.  This  distrust  was  just 
sufficiently  indicated  to  create  an  uneasy,  indefinite 
sensation  of  embarrassment  in  Claude  while  in  her 
presence,  and  as  he  sedulously  avoided  Venetia's 
society,  he  was  very  glad  when  the  two  days  were 
passed,  which  intervened  between  his  visit  to 
Ainslie  Park,  and  the  return  of  Theodore  and  Mr. 
Dormer. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

Non  so  ben  dove  si  pieghi 
L'  irresoluto  mio  dubbioso  core. 

Gode 
Del  dolce  suon  della  verace  lode. 

TASSO. 

On  the  morning  that  Theodore  and  Mr.  Dormer 
left  Ainslie  Park,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
storm,  and  were  thoroughly  drenched  to  the  skin  be- 
fore they  reached  the  Castle,  When  they  arrived, 
Lady  Llarnarmon  was  out  in  the  grounds  ;  neither 
Claude  nor  Venetia  appeared,  and  the  two  gentle- 
men parted  at  once,  and  retired  to  their  respective 
apartments,  to  change  their  streaming  garments ; 
but  Theodore  in  order  to  do  so  had  to  pass 
through  a  room,  at  one  end  of  which  he  perceived 
that  Venetia  was  seated  drawing.  She  appeared 
so  absorbed  in  her  occupation  as  not  to  be  aware 
of  his  approach  until  he  spoke.  Then  she  wel- 
comed him  affectionately,  and  said  with  a  bright 
smile :  "It  is  for  you  that  I  am  turning  over 
all  this  heap  of  sketches,  in  order  to  find  for 
you  that  head  in  the  Transfiguration  which  you 
said  you  so  much  admired.  Imperfectly  as  my 
drawing  expresses  the  beauty  of  the  original,  still 
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I  think  that  you  may  like  to  see  it/'  Poor  Theo- 
dore could  not  read  that  this  flattering  kindness 
originated  in  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  conduct 
towards  Claude,  and  he  regarded  the  drawing 
which  she  now  produced  with  interest,  expressing 
unbounded  admiration  of  it. 

"  Does  it  really  please  you  ?"  said  Venetia, 
blushing  as  she  spoke.  "  Perhaps  then  you  would 
like  to  have  it.  I  am  sure  that  if  it  would  give 
you  the  slightest  pleasure  to  call  it  yours,  it  w^ould 
give  me  the  greatest  to  make  it  so.  I  can  do 
another  for  myself  next  year,  and  I  shall  like  so 
much  to  leave  this  with  you  " 

Theodore  was  visibly  touched  by  this  kind  de- 
claration, and  would  probably  have  demonstrated 
the  strength  of  his  gratitude  by  some  suitable 
reply,  when  their  conversation  was  cut  short  by 
the  entrance  of  Lady  Llarnarmon  and  Claude, 
who  approached  them,  and  after  their  first  in- 
quiries of  Theodore  were  made,  turned  with  in- 
terest to  the  examination  of  the  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  Venetia's  pencil.  While  they  were 
admiring  and  commenting  upon  them.  Lady  Llar- 
narmon's  attention  was  suddenly  distracted  by 
observing  that  her  son  looked  very  pale  and 
fatigued;  she  came  round  to  him,  and  with  an 
air  of  solicitude  so  tender  as  to  make  her  appear 
almost  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  Claude,  laid  her 
hand  on  Theodore's  shoulder ;  when  starting  back 
in  dismay,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Good  God !  is  it  possible,  my  dearest  Theo- 
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dore,  that  you  have  remamed  here  all  this  time 
in  your  wet  clothes  ?  No  wonder  that  your  looks 
terrified  me.  Begone  this  moment ;  you  have 
frightened  me  cruelly.  Go,  I  beg;  I  insist.  And 
you,  Venetia,"  she  added  reproachfully,  "  how 
could  you  detain  him  here  to  look  at  these  things 
which  he  might  see  at  any  time?"  and  she  an- 
grily pushed  aside  the  drawings.  Some  of  them 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  Venetia  was  very  glad  to 
stoop  to  collect  them,  in  order  to  conceal  the  blush 
of  painful  embarrassment,  produced  by  Lady  Llar- 
narmon's  reproach.  In  doing  so  she  encountered 
a  look  of  anxious  scrutiny  from  the  eyes  of  Claude, 
which  made  hers  sink  yet  more  abashed  to  the 
ground. 

Claude  approached  his  friend,  and  passing  his 
arm  through  his,  said  tenderly :  "  This  is  a  silly 
piece  of  imprudence;  though  I  hope  that  Lady 
Llarnarmon's  alarm  will  prove  quite  gratuitous  ;  but 
come  with  me  now,  and  let  us  try  to  escape  any 
disagreeable  consequences."  So  saying,  they  left 
the  room  together,  the  mind  of  each  perhaps  more 
occupied  by  the  desire  to  read  the  secret  cause  of 
Venetia's  blushes,  than  by  the  more  important  and 
terrible  anticipation  of  cold  and  fever,  that  haunted 
Lady  Llarnarmon's  imagination. 

Meantime  poor  Venetia,  more  annoyed  than 
seemed  reasonable  even  to  herself,  flew  to  her 
chamber  and  throwing  herself  upon  a  seat,  burst 
into  tears.  After  a  few  minutes,  she  began  to 
ask  herself  why  she  was  weeping,  and  finding  that 
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she  could  not  give  any  very  clear  or  satisfactory 
answer,  proceeded  to  determine  that  she  was  very 
angry  with  Lady  Llarnarmon,  who  had  treated 
her  with  little  consideration  or  kindness,  in  casting 
on  her,  in  the  presence  of  her  cousin  and  his  friend, 
the  imputation  of  being  regardless  of  others  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  a  love  of  display ; — or  did  Claude 
think  that  she  felt  an  interest  in  Theodore's  ap- 
probation that  made  her  thus  anxious  to  seek  it  ? 
Surely  the  look  she  had  met  seemed  to  say  so ; 
and  again  she  wept  with  vexation  at  this  idea, 
which  was  the  predominating  one  in  her  mind. 
She  thought :  "  How  shall  I  remove  an  impression 
that  is  so  false,  and  which  wiU  no  doubt  be 
strengthened  when  Theodore  tells  him  that  I  have 
given  him  the  drawing  he  admired.  Was  I  not 
very  silly  to  do  so  ?  Will  not  Theodore  himself 
fall  into  the  same  delusion?  Will  not  Mr.  Lermont, 
who  thinks  his  friend  so  perfect,  impart  to  him  the 
discovery  which  he  thinks  he  has  made  ?  And  Theo- 
dore believes  every  word  that  he  hears  from  him  !" 
Venetia  could  not  bear  the  result  of  her  medita- 
tions, and  began  vainly  to  plan  a  thousand  modes 
of  undeceiving  both  her  cousin  and  Claude,  as 
immediately  as  possible.  At  length  in  the  midst 
of  her  resolutions  she  remembered  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  her  to  prepare  to  join  the  party  at 
the  dinner  table,  when  just  as  she  had  completed  a 
hurried  and  careless  toilet.  Lady  Llarnarmon  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  look  of  care : 

"  Do  you  know,  Venetia,"  she  said,  "  that  Theo- 
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dore  really  is  too  unwell  to  dine  with  us  ?  Lermont 
has  just  told  me  that  he  has  persuaded  him  to  go 
to  bed.  I  am  going  to  see  him,  and  I  think  I  shall 
send  off  to-night  for  Dr.  Cowley.  I  am  not  at  all 
easy." 

Venetia,  blushing  again  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  train  of  thoughts  that  Lady  Llarnarmon's 
entrance  had  cut  short,  replied :  "I  hope  that 
there  is  no  real  cause  for  anxiety.  I  dare  say  a 
few  hours'  rest  will  restore  him;  but  still  if  it 
would  make  you  happier  to  summon  Dr.  Cowley, 
I  hope  you  will  do  so." 

Venetia's  anger  disappeared  when  she  saw  the 
traces  of  sorrow  on  Lady  Llarnarmon's  face.  She 
also  was  forgiven,  for  Lady  Llarnarmon,  after 
gazing  on  her  for  a  moment,  tenderly  kissed  her. 
But  Venetia's  satisfaction  at  this  reconciliation  was 
all  destroyed  by  the  parting  glance  at  her  mirror, 
which  showed  her  that  her  eyes  were  still  red  with 
recent  tears,  and  she  immediately  attributed  Lady 
Llarnarmon's  unsolicited  kiss  to  the  compassion 
excited  by  them,  and  dreaded  more  than  ever 
to  meet  Claude  with  a  countenance  that  could 
not  fail  to  confirm  any  preconceived  erroneous 
notions.  This  idea  redoubled  the  confusion  with 
which  she  entered  the  room  where  he  and  her 
father  were  awaiting  their  arrival. 

Their  meal  was  rather  a  melancholy  one.  Lady 
Llarnarmon  was  sad  and  silent;  Mr.  Dormer  tired 
and  sleepy,  and  Claude  absorbed  in  thought.  No 
sooner  was  the  dinner  removed  than  he  rose  and 
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left  them,  mentioning  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  Theodore's 
chamber.  When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Dormer  turned 
to  Lady  Llarnarmon  and  said:  "  Do  you  not 
know  who  this  young  Lermont  is,  who  has 
become  such  an  inseparable  companion  of  your 
son  ?  I  don't  ask  this  question  suspiciously,  but 
because  I  am  really  interested,  and  very  much 
pleased  by  this  young  man.  His  manners  and 
his  countenance  are  remarkably  in  his  favour ;  and 
there  is  something  in  the  way  in  which  he  mani- 
fests his  devotion  to  your  son,  that  comances  me 
that  his  affection  is  disinterested." 

"  I  have  never  known  any  thing  of  him,"  replied 
Lady  Llarnarmon,  "further  than  that  he  was 
taken  from  the  family  of  a  wealthy  yeoman,  who 
resided  near  Mr.  Mordaunt.  His  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Theodore,  you  know,  originated  in  his 
gallantly  saving  him  from  danger ;  and  certainly 
if  he  be  devoted,  you  must  allow  that  my  son  is 
quite  equally  disposed  to  be  grateful." 

"  Yes,  indeed !  Their  friendship  is  quite  ro- 
mantic. I  must  say  that  Claude  appears  to  me, 
however  unkind  fortune  has  been  to  him,  to  be 
qualified  by  nature  to  adorn  any  station.  Well ; 
in  England  a  man  of  superior  abihties  will  always 
find  his  level ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  if  he  have  no 
ancestors  to  boast  of,  he  will  distinguish  himself  in 
such  a  way  that  his  children  shall  boast  of  him." 

"  I  wish  that,  for  his  own  sake,  I  saw  him  more 
disposed   to   do   so,"  said  Lady  Llarnarmon  very 
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coldly;  and  they  rose  and  left  the  room.  Mr. 
Dormer  soon  retired,  and  Lady  Llarnarmon  sat  in 
perfect  silence  and  abstraction.  At  last  she  rose, 
and  told  Venetia  that  she  should  go  to  her  son, 
and  not  return  any  more  that  evening.  She  em- 
braced her  with  affection  as  she  left  her.  Ve- 
netia, once  more  alone,  could  not  banish  from  her 
mind  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  past  day,  and  a 
feeling  of  deep  regret  at  the  circumstance  of  her 
having  been  so  unwittingly  the  cause  of  the  delay 
which  appeared  to  occasion  Theodore's  iEness.  She 
longed  for  the  next  morning  to  come  and  bring 
relief  to  her  fears.  Her  lively  imagination  pictured 
every  possible  scene  of  distress ;  and  she  sat  and 
wept  at  her  own  fancies.  But  her  reverie  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Claude;  he  paused  and  hesitated, 
undetermined  whether  to  advance  or  to  retreat ;  he 
would  fain  speak  to  her  some  words  of  consolation, 
but  he  feared  to  intrude.  Venetia,  beyond  measure 
disturbed  at  being  found  by  him  in  such  a  state  of 
apparent  grief,  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
he  should  leave  her  without  some  explanation.  As 
she  could  not  immediately  command  her  voice,  she 
beckoned  him  to  her.  He  entered,  and  approach- 
ing her,  addressed  her  with  a  mixture  of  tender- 
ness and  embarrassment  in  his  manner : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Dormer,"  he  said,  "  permit  me 
to  assure  you  that  this  distress  is  really  uncalled 
for.  Theodore  is  no  worse  now  than  he  was  when 
first  I  went  to  him,  and  nothing  is  more  probable 
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than  that  to-morrow  will  see  him  perfectly  re- 
covered. Forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
thus  afflicted  without  sufficient  cause." 

When  Claude  began  to  speak,  Venetia  had 
turned  away  from  him  and  concealed  her  face ;  but 
here  she  hastily  interrupted  him  and  replied : 

"  Mr.  Lermont,  you  are  very  kind  ;  but  you  only 
speak  thus  because  you  are  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  the  tears  I  was  shedding  when  you  entered." 
She  paused. 

"  May  I  know  it  ?"  asked  Claude. 

"  In  truth,"  she  replied,  speaking  hurriedly  and 
with  agitation,  "I  am  so  distressed,  so  grieved,  to 
think  that  I  am  the  cause  of  Theodore's  illness. 
If  I  had  not  called  him  back,  perhaps  he  never  would 
have  suffered  it." 

"  Nay,  this  is  indeed  most  unreasonable.  The 
mischief  was  probably  done  before." 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  not  at  all  probable." 

^'At  any  rate  it  is  not  reasonable  to  reproach 
yourself  for  a  mere  accident." 

*'  His  mother  reproached  me." 

"  But  she  would  regret  her  hasty  words,  I  am 
sure,  if  she  knew  the  pain  they  have  inflicted." 

Venetia  still  looked  unsatisfied,  when  Claude  ex- 
claimed : 

"Will  it  be  possible  for  Lord  Llarnarmon  to  regret 
any  illness  that  inspires  so  much  interest  in  you  ?" 

These  words  verified  all  Venetia's  most  annoying 
anticipations ;  and,  full  of  vexation  she  angrily  re- 
plied : 
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'' Indeed  I  see  nothing  unreasonable  or  extra- 
ordinary in  the  just  feeling  of  sorrow  that  I  have 
betrayed  for  being  the  cause,  whether  real  or  appa- 
rent, of  suffering  to  my  cousin,  or  of  the  slightest 
uneasiness  to  one,  whom  I  love  so  much  as  I  do 
Lady  Llarnarmon.  I  am  sorry  that  my  feelings 
have  been  perceived  by  any  one  who  thinks  them 
absurd ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to  request  that 
you  receive  the  explanation  of  them  that  I  have 
given  you,  and  place  no  other  construction  upon 
them  of  your  own." 

She  spoke  haughtily,  and  repented  of  it  before 
she  had  finished  ;  and  she  added  with  confusion  : 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Lermont.  I  mean  no  re- 
proof ;  but  I  am  of  a  candid  nature,  and  cannot 
bear  to  see  myself  misunderstood.  Perhaps,"  she 
continued  with  a  blush,  "  it  was  very  wrong  of  me 
to  attach  any  importance  to  your  last  words,  or 
to  imagine  that  they  had  any  meaning  beyond  a 
pretty  compliment.  So  let  us  change  the  subject, 
only  with  one  additional  admonitory  remark,  that 
if  it  were  a  compliment,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  let  it 
be  the  last  with  which  you  honour  me.  Stop,"  she 
said  playfully,  raising  her  hand  as  Claude  was 
about  to  speak.  "  I  know  that  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  lady  professing  to  dislike  a  com- 
pliment is  that  she  immediately  draws  one  down 
upon  her  head.  But  I,  to  prove  my  sincerity,  will 
not  wait  to  hear  the  intended  one — so  good  night 
to  you !"  and  she  held  out  her  hand  in  token  of 
peace,  and  left  Claude  not  quite  decided  as  to  what 
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her  feelings  really  were,  and  inclined  to  reproach 

himself  with  a  secret  satisfaction,  that  sprang  from 

his  fresh  doubts  as  to  their  tenderness. 

Poor  Venetia !  the  last  words  that  sounded  in 

her  ears  that  night  ere  she  sunk  to  sleep,  were  the 

words  of  praise  that  her  father  had  bestowed  on 

Claude.     She  perceived  that  he,  like  herself,   was 

sensible  of  the  singular  gifts  of  intellect  that  he 

possessed.     She  had  learned  from  him  to  set  a  high 

value  on  such  qualities,  and  she  believed  that  her 

father  discovered  as  plainly  as  herself  that  Claude 

was 

In  one  thing  only  failing  of  the  best, 
That  he  was  not  so  happy  as  the  rest. 

She  had  hitherto  known  nothing  but  unbounded 
indulgence  from  her  father ;  if  she  had  ever  met 
with  restraint,  it  had  been  from  her  mother,  never- 
theless the  most  gentle  of  mothers,  though  one 
who  firmly  withheld  from  her  child  all  things  which 
she  deemed  could  be  hurtful  to  mind  or  body ;  and 
her  daughter  loved  her  not  the  less  for  this.  Poor 
Venetia ! 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  fortune  till  to-day. 
Thy  duties  thou  couldest  exercise  in  sport ; 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts  ;  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart.     It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  sum. 

HAMLET. 

The  following  morning,  Theodore  was  con- 
siderably worse.  The  messenger,  dispatched  to 
summon  Dr.  Cowley,  had  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had  on  the  previous  day  gone  twenty 
miles  to  the  other  side  of  the  county,  and  would 
certainly  not  return  before  night ;  consequently  in 
all  probability  would  not  arrive  at  the  Castle  before 
the  following  day. 

This  intelligence  was  truly  alarming ;  and 
Claude,  who  now  fully  shared  Lady  Llarnarmon's 
uneasiness,  proposed  the  immediate  dispatch  of 
another  messenger  to  entreat  Dr.  Cowley  not  to 
delay  to  set  out  for  the  Castle  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  home,  and  to  accept  a  bed  there  for  the 
night.  Fortunately  he  returned  earlier  than  he 
was  expected ;  and  this  last  message  inducing  him 
to  set  out  with  all  the  expedition  possible,  he  was 
with  them  about  five  o'clock  in  the  day ;  but  even 
then  the  skilful  physician  perceived  that  his  aid 
was  but  tardy.  A  fever  had  commenced  of  which 
he  could  only  attend  the  crisis  with  anxiety  and 
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dread.  That  such  was  the  case  became  hourly 
more  evident ;  but  he  could  not  resolve  as  yet  to 
communicate  to  the  unhappy  Lady  Llarnarmon  all 
the  apprehensions  which  filled  his  own  mind. 

In  these  painful  circumstances  he  thought  of 
Claude,  as  the  most  fitting  person  to  whom  he 
could  suggest  the  necessity  of,  in  some  measure, 
preparing  the  minds  of  his  patient's  friends  and 
relations,  for  the  fatal  termination  of  his  illness 
that  might  possibly  ensue.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him,  and  he  never  supposed  that  the  ties  of  affec- 
tion between  this  young  man  and  his  beloved 
patron,  were  so  strong,  that,  on  entering  on  this 
subject  with  him,  he  was  about  to  encounter  a 
scene  little  less  distressing  than  he  would  have  had 
to  go  through,  even  with  the  mother  of  his  patient. 
Accordingly,  after  his  entreaties  had  prevailed  on 
Lady  Llarnarmon  to  consent  to  seek  some  repose, 
before  retiring  to  his  own  chamber,  he  turned  to 
Claude  and  said : 

"  You,  Sir,  I  believe,  intend  to  pass  the  night  in 
Lord  Llarnarmon's  room,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Claude. 

"  Will  you  then  accompany  me  into  mine  for  a 
few  minutes  first  ?  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
w^ords  to  you,  and  to  give  you  a  direction  or  two." 

Claude  followed  him  uneasily ;  not  that  his  ap- 
prehensions were  excited  by  the  Doctor's  manner, 
which  was  perfectly  calm,  but  because  he  had  pre- 
viously intended  to  seek  in  a  private  interview  for 
the  real  statement  of  his  opinion.     Claude  did  not 
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possess  one  of  those  sanguine  tempers  that  will 
not  fear — that  veil  the  truth,  or  drive  her  away, 
when  her  face  is  unpleasing;  he  rather  sought 
her  out  when  she  strove  to  hide  herself;  he  rather 
loved  to  regard  with  a  steady  eye  every  possible 
contingency,  even  such  as  could  not  be  imagined 
without  agony,  in  order  that  he  might  shape  his 
conduct  according  to  the  clearest  dictates  of  judg- 
ment, which  he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  unless  he 
allowed  himself  time  to  seek  them ;  nor  unless  he 
could  command  composure  enough  to  listen  to 
them.  Doctor  Cowley  closed  the  door  after  them; 
he  placed  his  candle  on  the  table,  and  trimmed  and 
snuffed  it ;  he  cleared  his  throat  once  or  twice,  and 
walked  from  the  sofa  to  the  window,  and  from  the 
window  to  the  sofa.  At  length  he  seemed  about 
to  speak,  when  Claude,  to  whom  this  ominous 
hesitation  had  become  insupportable,  interrupted 
him.  His  attempt  to  command  a  calmness  he  so 
little  felt,  imparted  an  air  of  sternness  to  his  coun- 
tenance, and  his  voice  was  husky. 

"  Sir,"  he  began,  "  I  entreat  that  you  will  not 
refuse  to  inform  me  exactly  of  your  real  opinion 
with  regard  to  Lord  Llarnarmon.  With  his  mother 
you  may  perhaps  think  it  right  to  dissemble,  but 
with  me  you  cannot  deem  such  a  precaution  need- 
ful. I  am  a  man,  and  whatever  you  have  to  say 
I  must  bear  as  a  man." 

"  True,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Cowley,  much 
relieved  by  this  commencement  of  the  subject.  "  It 
was  this  very  view  of  the  case  that  induced  me  to 
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call  you  hither.  To  be  open  with  you,  though  it  is 
far  from  my  intention  to  speak  positively,  I  cannot 
but  see  that  this  is  a  case  of  imminent  danger,  and 
consequently  of  very  uncertain  termination.  Still 
as  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  very  speedily  decided,  as 
many  hours,  perhaps  days,  of  doubt  still  remain,  I 
do  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  communicate  the  opinion 
immediately  to  any  one  but  yourself,  and  indeed — " 
But  here  Doctor  Cowley  stopped,  equally  dis- 
tressed and  alarmed  at  the  unforeseen  effect  of  his 
words.  The  unhappy  Claude,  robbed  of  all  his  as- 
sumed firmness,  listened  to  them  as  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  hope,  and  with  a  countenance  pale  as  death, 
and  on  which  horror  and  anguish  were  most  pain- 
fully depicted,  sunk  upon  a  seat,  and  placing  his 
arms  upon  the  table,  bowed  his  head  down  on 
them.  Much  dismayed  at  the  effect  he  had  pro- 
duced, and  full  of  sincere  commiseration  for  the 
agony  he  had  caused,  the  first  impulse  of  the 
kind-hearted  physician  was  to  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  impression  he  had  made.  He  ran  for  a 
glass  of  water,  which  he  tried  to  induce  Claude  to 
swallow,  affirmed  that  he  anticipated  no  immediate 
danger,  that  not  improbably  a  favourable  crisis 
might  arrive,  and  that  had  he  had  the  slightest 
idea  how  much  Mr.  Lermont's  feelings  were  inte- 
rested, he  never  would  have  spoken  so  abruptly. 
Claude  little  heeded  his  words  ;  in  truth  he  did  not 
hear  them.  With  a  mighty  struggle  he  resumed 
self-control  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  rise  from 
his  seat. 
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"  Speak  to  me  no  further  at  present,"  he  said  in 
a  deep,  stern  voice,  "  I  must  begone." 

But  his  limbs  refused  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
his  resolute  spirit,  and  he  sank  down  again,  shak- 
ing like  a  man  in  an  ague  fit. 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said 
Doctor  Cowley,  laying  his  hand  upon  him,  "  stay 
here  for  the  present,  and  do  not  attempt  thus  to 
combat  with  your  natural  feelings.  That  you 
should  seek  my  patient  in  this  state  I  cannot  per- 
mit ;  for  his  sake,  as  much  as  for  your  own,  I 
forbid  it.  I  will  go  to  him  myself  for  a  few  hours; 
remain  here,  and  I  will  return  to  you  as  soon  as  I 
think  fit.  This  must  surely  be  enough  to  satisfy 
you."  After  a  few  moments'  silence  he  added  : 
"There  is  something,  my  dear  Mr.  Lermont,  in 
your  demeanour  which  convinces  me  that  I  have  now 
to  deal  with  one  who  has  sense  and  spirit  enough 
to  guide  him  through  the  severest  trials.  We  are 
pretty  good  judges  of  the  characters  of  the  people 
we  meet  with.  We  are  forced  to  discriminate 
quickly.  Do  not  let  me  find  myself  deceived  in 
this  instance.  Remember  that  by  the  exertion  of 
these  qualities,  which  are  natural  to  you,  you  may 
even  yet  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  your  poor 
friend." 

At  these  words  much  to  Dr.  Cowley's  relief, 
Claude  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  like  a  child ;  his 
grief  flowing  unchecked  either  by  himself,  or  by 
his  kind  and  judicious  companion.  After  a  few 
moments  of  silent    sympathy,    he    quitted    him. 
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Scarcely    had    he    left    the    room,    when   he    re- 
entered it. 

"  Good  God !"  said  Claude,  springing  up,  "what 
brings  you  hither  ?"  The  horrible  apprehensions 
that  seized  him  seemed  to  threaten  his  senses. 

"  Compose  yourself,  Mr.  Lermont,  I  beseech 
you,"  said  Dr.  Cowley;  "  I  came  back  to  fetch  the 
book  which  I  am  reading." 

He  approached  the  table,  and  taking  it  quitted 
the  room  again.  This  little  circumstance  almost 
extinguished  Claude's  gratitude  for  the  physician's 
late  tenderness,  and  yet  it  was  no  want  of  feeling 
that  gave  rise  to  it ;  it  was  merely  the  force  of  habit. 

Now  let  us  leave  Claude  in  that  privacy  which 
alone  befits  the  wounded  spirit  in  the  first  tumult 
of  its  grief ;  that  privacy  which  is  not  solitude. 
Solitude  would  indeed,  in  such  an  hour,  be  mad- 
dening— the  parent  of  despair  !  The  sole  balm  for 
the  afflicted  is  to  be  alone  in  the  presence  of  the 
sole  Being,  who  can  read  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  our  hearts  truly  and  entirely,  for  faint  and  im- 
perfect is  our  expression  of  them  to  our  fellow- 
men.  How  much  more  intimate  is  the  connexion 
between  the  soul  and  its  Creator,  than  between  the 
soul  and  any  of  its  fellow  creatures ! 

Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh. 

Each  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joy  or  woe 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell,  and  range  apart; 
Our  eyes  see  all  around  in  gloom  or  glow — 
Hues  of  their  own,  fresh  borrowed  from  the  heart. 
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Are  we  in  sorrow  ?  We  can  shed  our  tears  in  pri- 
vacy, and  wipe  them  carefully  away ;  and  calling 
up  a  smile  more  frequent  and  brighter  (if  not  so 
placid)  than  the  one  we  wear  when  we  are  at  peace, 
we  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  those  who  love  us 
best,  when  we  come  forth  out  of  our  chamber ;  but 
the  tears  which  fell  in  secret  were  seen  by  our  God. 
Having  wept,  w^e  can  give  a  feigned  cause  for  our 
weeping;  and  those  who  are  nearest  to  us,  and 
know  most  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  wiU  not 
guess  the  truth.  But  He  knows  the  real  source 
of  every  tear,  the  bitterness  of  every  well-spring 
of  which  we  have  to  drink.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  us,  however  much  affection,  warm  and  true,  in- 
clines us  to  sympathy,  to  enter  into  each  other's 
feelings  so  as  to  know  exactly  what  part  of  the 
grief  that  oppresses  the  sufferer,  weighs  most 
heavily  on  the  heart ;  where  the  sore  spot  of  the 
aching  wound  is — that  spot  which  may  not  be 
touched  or  approached,  the  mere  pointing  of  the 
finger  towards  it  making  us  tremble  with  agony. 
But  He  knows  all  these  things :  He  knows  the 
one  drop  which,  infused  into  oiu*  cup,  turns  it 
all  to  gall ;  he  knows  where  the  wound  throbs  and 
burns,  and  sees  whenever  a  careless  hand  presses 
on  it  heedlessly,  re-awaking  all  the  anguish  which 
has  been  almost  nursed  to  sleep. 

Have  we  not  indeed  a  kind  of  intuitive  convic- 
tion that  we  cannot  really  share  the  joys,  or  sor- 
rows of  others  ?  For  how  often,  when  we  see 
faces  that  we  love,  stained  with  tears  and  clouded 
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with  despondency,  do  we  refrain  from  investigating 
the  cause,  abstain  from  questions,  shrink  from 
being  alone  with  them,  and  affect  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  approaching  avowal  and  complaint 
that  tremble  on  their  hps  !  Oh !  better  it  is,  than 
to  seek  this  imperfect  sympathy,  to  fall  down  on 
our  knees,  and  call  on  our  God  to  listen  to  our  con- 
fession. He  will  understand  it,  though  our  words 
be  imperfect  and  incoherent,  and  far  inadequate  to 
express  our  meaning. 

And  well  it  is  for  us  our  God  should  feel 
Alone  our  secret  throbbings  :  so  our  prayer 
May  readier  spring  to  Heaven,  nor  spend  its  zeal 
On  cloud-born  idols  of  this  lower  air. 

For  if  one  heart,  in  perfect  sympathy. 
Beat  with  another  answering  love  for  love, 
Weak  mortals  all  entranced  on  earth  would  lie. 
Nor  listen  for  those  purer  strains  above.* 

And  who  has  the  power  to  speak  words  of  conso- 
lation to  be  compared  to  those  which  He  has  spoken? 
Who  else  can  bid  us  be  of  good  cheer,  telling  us 
that  we  are  journeying  on  to  an  everlasting,  un- 
changeable house,  where  there  shall  be  '  no  more 
crying  or  pain,'  and  where  *  all  tears  are  wiped 
from  off  all  faces ;'  who  can  thus  console  us,  save 
Him  who  has  bought  us  with  a  price,  and  provided 
these  habitations  for  those  that  love  Him  ?  And 
who  can  learn  these  glad  tidings  and  not  love 
Him? 

*  Keble. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

Far  from  the  hoped  haven  of  reliefe. 

Then  sighing  softly  sore  and  inly  deepe. 

She  shut  up  all  her  plaint  in  privy  griefe. 

For  her  great  courage  would  not  let  her  weepe, 

SPENSER. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  Claude  ap- 
proached the  doors  of  Theodore's  chamber;  he 
paused  and  listened  intently ; — so  anxious  was 
he  to  catch  the  smallest  sound,  that  his  heart 
seemed  no  longer  to  beat,  and  his  respiration  to 
cease.  Was  it  fancy  ?  Or  did  he  hear  a  low  con- 
tinuous murmuring,  a  fretful  voice,  a  plaintive  cry  ? 
Could  it  be  Theodore?  he  heard  a  movement,  a 
footstep — he  could  bear  suspense  no  longer,  and 
quickly  but  gently  opened  the  door,  and  entered. 

Doctor  Cowley  was  standing  beside  the  bed  in 
which  Theodore  was  seated  nearly  upright.  Good 
Heavens,  how  changed  !  Even  since  he  saw  him ! 
His  wild,  bright  eye,  the  scarlet  spot  upon  his 
cheek,  the  otherwise  unnatural  whiteness  of  his 
skin,  spoke  of  the  rapid  strides  the  foe  within  was 
making.  No  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of  Claude, 
than  he  eagerly  beckoned  him  towards  him,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  complaint :     "  Ah  !    dear 
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Claude,  come  to  me,  I  am  weary,  very  weary. 
When  will  this  journey  be  at  an  end  ?  I  cannot 
go  on  thus  ;  so  much  fatigue  will  kill  me,  and 
besides  I  wish  so  much  to  get  home,  and  to  see 
Venetia.  I  dreamt  that  she  was  ill,  Claude ;  and  so 
I  set  off,  and  now  before  I  reach  her,  she  will  be 
dead,  I  know  she  will ;"  and  he  raised  his  hand  to 
his  burning  forehead.  Claude,  shocked  and  terrified, 
cast  an  appealing  glance  upon  Doctor  Cowley,  who 
was  really  dismayed,  and  disposed  to  be  very  angry 
at  his  sudden  appearance. 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  I  would  summon  you  when 
necessary,"  he  began,  drawing  him  aside  ;  "  and  why 
are  you  here  without  ?  I  shall  not  leave  him  to-night, 
and  your  attendance  is  of  no  use." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  this  room  again," 
replied  Claude  firmly ;  "  unless  you  declare  that 
my  mere  presence  is  positively  injurious  to  him. 
I  promise  you  that  nothing  shall  shake  my  compo- 
sure, nor  will  I  agitate  him  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree." 

"  You  cannot  answer  for  yourself,  and  you  see 
that  his  head  wanders  ;  though  this  does  not  prove 
any  material  increase  of  danger,  still — " 

"  I  can  answer  for  myself,  and  nothing  but  your 
positive  command  shall  banish  me  hence." 

"  Claude,  Claude,"  exclaimed  Theodore,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  "  will  you  too  leave  me  in  the  hands 
of  strangers  ?" 

"Do  you  hear,"  said  Claude;  and  Doctor  Cowley 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  his  stay,  silently  ac- 
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quiesced.  The  night  passed  on  without  much  alte- 
ration ;  his  delirious  fancies  seemed  to  be  of  a  less 
painful  description,  if  Claude  were  beside  him  ;  but 
if  he  for  a  moment  quitted  him,  he  would  utter 
bitter  complaints  and  sad  lamentations.  His 
thoughts  chiefly  ran  on  Venetia,  and  on  the  belief 
that  she  was  dying ;  and  he  added  that  he  had 
resolved,  if  he  found  her  dead,  that  he  would  die 
also ;  but  he  entreated  them  to  keep  this  resolution 
from  his  mother. 

Claude  kept  his  promise  :  no  word  of  grief  or 
apprehension  passed  his  lips;  he  remained  un- 
shaken and  self-possessed ;  his  hand  bore  every 
draught  to  the  lips  of  the  sufferer ;  supported  his 
enfeebled  form,  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  obeyed 
every  indication  of  a  wish,  while  his  heart  was 
constantly  employed  in  fervent  aspirations  to  Heaven 
for  support  and  aid. 

How  melancholy  is  the  dawn  of  day  in  the 
chamber  of  the  sick !  The  flickering,  dying  lamp, 
like  the  spark  of  life,  only  not  extinguished ;  the 
worn,  haggard  looks  of  the  watchers,  seen  by  the 
cold  grey  light  that  is  forcing  its  entrance ;  the  yet 
more  ghastly  hue  of  the  sufl'erer — the  bed,  looking 
so  unlike  the  couch  of  repose,  with  its  coverings 
cast  here  and  there,  by  the  restless  tossings  of  the 
uneasy  inmate, — and  the  remedies  strewed  around, 
their  very  number  confessing  theii*  little  efficacy ! 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevail  on  Claude  to  leave  the  side  of 
Theodore  for  a  moment ;  the  little  food  he  took 
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was  brought  to  him  there,  and  he  spent  the  weary 
hours  in  watching  the  alternations  of  deliiium  and 
of  stupor,  that  succeeded  each  other.  Another 
night  and  another  day  followed  in  which  no  amend- 
ment took  place ;  and  Claude  was  still  unfailing  in 
administering  every  service,  and  inflexible  in  his  re- 
solution to  abide  in  the  same  station.  On  the  third 
night  (on  which  Dr.  Cowley  expected  a  crisis)  Theo- 
dore w^as  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor,  more  alarming 
to  the  physician,  than  to  any  one  besides ;  for  in  truth 
he  knew  not  whether  he  would  ever  return  to  sensi- 
bility. He  took  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  this 
cessation  of  all  call  for  exertion,  to  induce  Claude 
to  retire  to  his  own  room,  to  seek  a  brief  period  of 
repose,  promising  most  solemnly  to  summon  him 
at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  and  before,  if 
the  slightest  change  took  place. 

The  violence  of  Lady  Llarnarmon's  grief,  at  the 
first  implied  idea  of  danger,  had  been  such  that 
Dr.  Cowley  had  positively  prohibited  her  admit- 
tance into  the  sick  room,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  consequences  of  his  patient's 
beholding  her  in  such  a  condition.  Venetia  flew 
to  attend  on  her  with  the  fondest  affection,  and  the 
tenderest  sympathy.  By  every  possible  means  she 
strove  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  her  spirit,  but  in 
vain.  No  words,  however  holy,  could  check  her 
grief;  she  rejected  every  hope,  and  appeared 
already  the  victim  of  despair.  On  this  night, 
however,  a  change  seemed  to  come  over  her ;  she 
grew  calmer,  but  though  less  violent,  was  more 
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stern ;  an  air  of  defiance  sat  on  her  lofty  brow  ; 
her  rigid  countenance  wore  an  expression  of  fixed 
determination,  and  she  bid  Venetia  leave  her,  in  a 
voice  that  permitted  no  reply.  Venetia,  sick  at 
heart,  was  about  to  comply,  when  Lady  Llarnarmon 
suddenly  following  her,  caught  her  in  her  arms, 
and  strained  her  passionately  to'  her  bosom.  Ve- 
netia, willing  to  make  one  more  efibrt,  exclaimed : 

"  Let  me  stay  with  you,  let  me  stay,  and  we  will 
pray  together." 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Llarnarmon,  shuddering  as 
she  spoke ;  "  not  yet,  not  yet !  When  I  send  for 
you  again,  perhaps  then  we  will  do  so."  And  in 
spite  of  the  tender  beseeching  of  Venetia's  eyes, 
she  let  her  depart. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Faut-il  que  mon  crime  Tentraine  ? 
Oh  !  mon  fils  que  tes  jours  coutent  chers  a  ta  mere, 
line  me  reste  plus  qu'^  condamner  mon  fils. 

RACINE. 

Wearied  beyond  further  powers  of  endurance, 
Claude  at  length  consented  to  seek  an  hour  of  rest ; 
and  after  seeing  Dr.  Cowley  established  beside 
the  couch  he  was  so  loth  to  leave,  entered  his 
chamber,  cast  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  fell  at 
once  into  the  heavy  slumber  of  exhaustion.  But 
his  mind  was  too  ill  at  ease  to  allow  forgetfulness 
long  to  hold  its  blessed  reign.  Terrible  thoughts 
soon  began  to  arise,  and  to  clothe  themselves  in 
frightful  visions.  At  last,  one  more  distressing  than 
any  that  preceded  it,  arose.  He  believed  that 
Venetia  was  near  him,  and  in  spite  of  himself, 
though  honour  upbraided,  and  though  conscience 
condemned,  he  was  telling  her  how  well  he  loved 
her,  how  he  had  loved  her  always,  how  he  had  never 
seen  her  without  loving  her  ;  and  while  kind  words 
in  answer  seemed  trembling  on  her  lips.  Lady  Llar- 
narmon  came  with  looks  of  hate  and  fury,  and 
snatched  her  away ;  and  Venetia,  as  she  was  borne 
along,  seemed  to  change  into  Theodore,  who 
looked  back  upon  him  with  eyes  streaming  with 
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tears,  unspeakably  reproachful,  and  Lady  Llarnar- 
mon  returned  to  jeer  scornfully  at  his  accents  of  re- 
morse. She  placed  a  hand  upon  him  that  seemed 
to  burn  the  flesh,  and  to  enter  to  the  bone ;  and 
then  the  consciousness  that  he  was  dreaming  came 
over  him,  and  he  struggled  painfully  and  awoke. 
And  LadyLlarnarmon  was  standing  beside  him,  with 
one  hand  upon  him,  holding  in  the  other  a  lamp, 
by  the  light  of  which  he  beheld  the  deadly  paleness 
of  her  face,  the  agony  inscribed  on  every  feature, 
the  bloodless  compressed  lip,  the  glittering  tearless 
eye,  and  the  painfully  contracted  frown  on  her  brow. 

"  Good  Heavens  1"  he  groaned,  "  what  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Nothing ;  he  still  lives,  they  say ;  but  if  you 
indeed  wish  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  rise  and 
follow  me." 

Close  to  the  room  that  Claude  occupied,  de- 
scended a  flight  of  stairs  that  led  directly  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Castle.  It  was  not  commonly  in  use, 
but  was  preserved  in  the  order  of  former  days,  and 
here  still  were  celebrated  any  extraordinary  ceremo- 
nies that  took  place  in  the  family.  It  w^as  at  this 
altar  that  Theodora  had  pronounced  her  marriage 
vows ;  at  yonder  font  her  babe  was  held,  believed 
to  be  the  sole  heir  to  all  the  honours  of  Llarnar- 
mon,  and  in  the  vault  beneath  lay  the  body  of  her 
husband,  beside  the  haughty  old  Lord,  who  had 
worked  his  will  with  them  both.  Lady  Llarnar- 
mon  entered  this  chapel,  and  Claude  sprang  after 
her. 
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In  a  moment  they  were  at  the  altar's  foot,  and 
the  lady  placed  the  lamp  on  the  ground,  and  paced 
to  and  fro  in  much  agitation ;  Claude  stood  mo- 
tionless, regarding  her  with  wonder.  After  walk- 
ing once  or  twice  the  length  of  the  chapel,  when 
she  reached  him,  she  stopped,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
wild,  hurried  manner : 

"  Claude,  I  know  that  you  hate  me.  Do  not 
dispute  what  I  say ;  be  content  that  I  should 
know  it.  What  better  do  I  deserve  at  your  hands  ? 
From  the  first  day  that  you  saw  me,  bound  to  you 
as  I  was  by  every  tie  of  gratitude,  you  beheld  me 
regard  you  with  jealous  fear  and  resentment ;  but 
you  have  borne  with  me  for  his  sake — have  you 
not  ?"  she  asked,  in  tones  of  most  tender  pathos ; 
then,  pausing  not  for  a  reply,  she  continued : 
"  Yes,  Claude,  you  love  my  child  disinterestedly — 
purely ;  you  love  him  as  1  love  him :  not  as  his 
dependants,  who  adore  him  as  their  lord,  not  as  his 
equals,  who  seek  him  as  a  companion,  not  as  those 
who  fawn  at  his  feet,  and  kiss  his  hand  that  it  may 
load  them  with  favours ;  you  love  him  better  than 
all  these  !  You  love  him  not  for  what  he  can  be  to 
you,  but  for  what  he  is  1" 

Touched  by  the  manner  in  which  she  so  truly 
portrayed  the  character  of  his  affections,  Claude 
could  only  assent  by  silence ;  and  she  went  on : 

"You  have  a  mysterious  command  over  his 
destiny.  You  have  once  saved  him  from  death ; 
you  are  now  about  to  receive  a  power  which  shall 
enable   you  to    strip  him  of  all  that  makes  life 
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valuable — of  honour,  station,  wealth ;  all  that  I 
have  forfeited  peace  here  and  hope  hereafter,  to 
insure  for  him ;  and  therefore,  by  the  love  you  bear 
him,  I  beseech  you,  before  you  are  possessed  of 
this  terrible  power,  to  bind  yourself  by  an  irrevo- 
cable vow  never  to  employ  it  against  him.  If  any 
ill  befal  him,  then  indeed  I  look  not  for  mercy  at 
your  hands." 

Claude,  really  believing  that  she  had  from  sorrow 
lost  her  reason,  would  have  interrupted  her,  but  Lady 
Theodora,  waving  her  hand,  rapidly  continued : 

'^  I  call  you  hither  to  hear  a  secret  that  is  bring- 
ing down  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  not  upon  my 
head  only  but  upon  that  of  my  innocent  child — a 
secret,  the  revelation  of  which  might  well  summon 
the  dead  from  his  grave,  to  quail  before  your  indig- 
nation— a  secret  I  believed  buried  in  oblivion  until 
the  day  of  Judgment.  But,  oh  God !  of  what 
avail  is  the  fearful  purchase,  if  he  be  taken  away  ! 
And  here  at  this  holy  altar  am  I  fain  to  lay  down 
this  secret,  and  my  honour,  if  you  will  assure  me 
that  I  may  trust  to  your  love,  that  he  shall  not 
suffer  by  the  repentance,  as  well  as  by  the  crime  of 
his  mother." 

Bewildered  as  Claude  was  by  the  incoherence  of 
Lady  Llarnarmon's  language  and  manner,  he  yet 
maintained  sufficient  self-possession  to  determine 
that  she  should  not  rob  him  of  the  direction  of  his 
own  conduct;  and  that  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  her  communication,  he  would  insist  on 
remaining  free  from  any  prior  engagement  with 
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regard  to  his  future  actions;  he  therefore,  with 
a  stern  and  lofty  composure,  replied : 

"  Lady  Llarnarmon,  your  secret  must  be  revealed 
to  me  by  your  own  free  will ;  your  words  give  no 
clue  to  its  discovery.  If  you  think  of  my  attach- 
ment to  your  son  as  you  have  said  you  do,  you  can 
confide  in  its  strength  without  any  protestations  on 
my  part." 

"  If  you  really  love  him,"  said  she  fiercely, 
"  why  refuse  such  a  promise  ?" 

"  If  you  really  believe  that  I  love  him,  what 
greater  satisfaction  can  such  a  promise  give  you  ?" 

"  Shrink  from  it,  and  I  shall  doubt  the  love," 
she  replied  with  increasing  vehemence. 

"  Doubt  on.  Lady  Llarnarmon  ;  he  never  has,  I 
think  he  never  will,  doubt  it !  God  grant  that  he 
may  live  to  prove  it  further !" 

The  tone  of  humility  and  of  penitence  with 
which  Lady  Theodora  had  commenced,  was  disap- 
pearing, and  she  was  fast  regaining  her  native 
haughtiness.  The  inward  bitterness  of  her  soul 
would  out,  even  though  checked  by  the  dictates 
of  prudence,  or  the  admonitions  of  contrition. 
Without  listening  to  Claude's  reply,  she  continued 
with  scornful  violence : 

"  And  after  all,  what  is  your  boasted  love  ? 
You  perhaps  have  thought  that  it  was  different, 
superior  to,  less  earthly  than  mine ;  that  mine  was 
but  the  womanly  feeling  for  the  child  I  bore ;  but 
yours  was  no  more  than  the  call  of  nature,  the 
link  of  blood !     You  are  his  brother  !     His  father 
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was  your  father  !  You  were  born  in  wedlock ; 
and  you,  Claude,  you  are  the  only  rightful 
heir  of  Llarnarmon !  And  now  may  this  tardy 
confession  avert  the  bolt  of  Heaven  from  our  heads!" 

Poor  Claude  !  Did  he  hear  aright  ?  The  shock 
was  too  great  for  his  confounded  senses ;  he  tot- 
tered, staggered,  and  fell  against  the  column  near 
which  he  was  standing.  Regardless  of  his  emo- 
tions, and  engrossed  by  her  own.  Lady  Theodora 
continued  pacing  to  and  fro,  speaking  rapidly  as 
she  did  so : 

"  Say  now,  what  has  your  love  for  him  been 
compared  with  mine  ?  What  sacrifices  have  you 
made  equal  to  mine  ?  Have  you  endangered  your 
very  soul  for  him  as  I  have  ?  Would  you  do  so  ? 
No,  no  !  Listen ;"  she  said,  coming  close  up  to 
him,  and  putting  her  hand  upon  him,  clammy  and 
cold :  "  I  stood  by  your  father's  death-bed.  I 
allowed  no  other  to  di'aw  near.  I  hstened  alone, 
oh,  horror  !  to  the  ravings  of  despair  and  remorse ; 
I  asserted  that  the  upbraidings  of  conscience  were 
the  wild  dreams  of  delirium.  I  let  him  perish, 
body,  and  perhaps  soul,  and  called  no  priest  to 
his  aid.  Alone  I  listened,  I  tell  you,  till  I  was 
near  maddened  by  the  horrors  I  heard,  and  why  ? 
For  him !  And  now,  did  I  beheve  that  my  anguish 
was  forcing  me  to  reveal  my  secret  to  one  capable 
of  abusing  it,  I  would,  Uke  the  Roman  woman  of 
old,  bite  my  tongue  from  its  root,  and  spit  it  upon 
the   ground !     It   has    sometimes  afforded  me    a 
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strange  delight  to  think  that  while  I  was  writhing 
in  agony,  (as  God  knows  T  have  writhed),  he  was 
daily  enjoying  the  fruits  of  my  sin,  and  of  my 
sorrow.  This  idea  has  strengthened  me  to  suffer 
far  more  than  any  other,  far  more  than  the  dread 
of  detection  and  fear  of  shame,  though  these,  too, 
since  you  came  hither,  have  tortured  me  almost  he- 
yond  endurance.  Thence  was  the  wild  and  fruit- 
less attempt  I  so  lately  made  to  remove  you  from 
my  son.  So  acceptable  to  me  was  the  prospect  of 
banishing  you  from  hence,  that  when  such  means 
offered  as  I  did  not  venture  to  communicate  to 
him,  I  planned  that  fatal  visit  which  has  brought 
these  miserable  consequences." 

"  Oh,  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  Claude,  springing  to 
his  feet,  his  eye  flashing  with  indignation,  "  have 
you  never  heard,  never  read  in  the  Book  of  God, 
that  the  sins  of  parents  shall  be  visited  upon  the 
children  ?     If  he  die,  you  have  killed  him  !" 

This  last  confession  had  excited  the  wrath  of 
Claude  in  a  degree  that  all  the  preceding  ones  had 
failed  to  do ;  for  in  this  he  did  indeed  seem  to 
behold  most  visibly  the  hand  of  Providence  armed 
against  the  life  of  his  beloved  Theodore,  in  ven- 
geance for  the  sins  of  his  mother ;  and  horror  and 
despair  entered  his  mind. 

At  these  appaUing  words  of  reproach,  the  un- 
happy woman  cast  herself  on  her  knees,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  wildly  over  her  head,  before  her  lips 
could  form  a  word  of  supplication,  she  fell  heavily 
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forward  on  her  face  on  the  marble  pavement.  In 
great  alarm,  believing  that  his  words  had  killed 
her,  Claude  hastened  towards  her,  and  raised  her 
from  the  ground,  fearing  that  her  spirit  had  fled, 
*yet  unannealed*  to  Heaven's  all-judging  throne. 
To  his  infinite  relief,  however,  she  gradually  re- 
turned to  consciousness,  and  though  she  felt  his 
support,  she  did  not  repulse  him,  but  even  con- 
tinued to  weep  in  his  arms ;  her  heart  seemed 
softened  within  her,  and  at  length  they  both  seated 
themselves  on  the  step  of  the  altar,  and  she  de- 
tailed to  him  some  particulars  of  those  past  events, 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  When 
she  ended,  she  said  mournfully  : 

"  When  he  is  restored  to  health,  you  must 
yourself  decide  on  your  course  of  action.  Oh, 
Claude !  bitterly  you  must  hate  me  for  your 
mother's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own ;  yet  pity  me 
too,  for  never  from  that  hour  have  I  known  peace. 
Oh,  what  pangs  can  remorse  inflict !" 

The  anguish  of  her  tone  wrung  tears  from 
Claude ;  she  perceived  his  emotion,  and  rising 
from  beside  him,  as  if  she  feared  that  the  sight 
of  it  would  unnerve  her,  she  again  began  to  pace 
hastily  to  and  fro,  then  suddenly  stopped  short  and 
exclaimed : 

"  Theodore  is  at  your  mercy  !  Should  Heaven 
spare  his  life,  how  will  you  act  ?" 

A  certain  haughty  and  defying  expression  which 
her  countenance  had  rc-assumed,  awoke  in  Claude 
that  just  feeling  of  aversion,  which  sentiments  of 
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pity  had  lulled  to  sleep.  He  rose,  and  interrupt- 
ing her  with  a  calm  dignity,  said : 

"  Hear  me.  Lady  Llarnarmon :  your  communi- 
cation is  over.  I  leave  you.  I  have  uttered  no 
promise,  I  am  bound  by  none.  I  offer  no  pledge, 
no  assurance  of  what  my  future  conduct  may  be. 
The  remembrance  of  what  it  has  been  may  per- 
haps afford  you  some  grounds  of  hope.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  have  a  feeling  within  me  which  makes 
me  wish  to  see  you  less  the  slave  of  sin  and  error 
than  you  appear  now  to  be.  Before  I  quit  you, 
I  would  bid  you  to  kneel  there  and  pray  ;  pray 
for  the  forgiveness  of  heaven,  and  pray  that  I  may 
have  power  to  forgive." 

And  pointing  towards  the  altar  as  he  spoke, 
he  turned  from  her  with  a  bursting  heart,  and 
left  her  standing,  speechless  and  motionless. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

In  ogni  risco,  in  ogni  dubbia  via, 

fidata  compagnia 

Tenesti  al  viver  mio  lieto  e  sereno, 
Che  mesto  e  tenebroso  fora  stato 
E  sara,  frate,  senza  te — 
Quasi  Stella  del  polo  chiara  e  ferma 
Nelle  fortune  mie  si  gravi,  e  '1  porto 
Fosti  dell'  alma  travagliata  e  stanca ; 
La  mia  sola  difesa  e  '1  mio  conforto 
Contra  le  noje  della  vita  inferma. 

SEMBOi 

Claude,  almost  unconsciously,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  his  own  chamber,  when  he  left  Lady  Llarnar- 
mon,  sought  that  of  Theodore,  and  noiselessly  opening 
the  door  he  entered.  His  form  immediately  caught 
the  eye  of  Dr.  Cowley  who  was  sitting  reading  beside 
the  lamp,  and  who  motioned  to  him  to  advance  no 
farther ;  but  rising,  led  him  from  the  room.  "  He 
sleeps,  he  sleeps,"  he  w^hispered  ;  "  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  nothing  should  disturb  him. 
Do  not  enter  again.  Go  and  take  what  rest  you 
can,  and  of  the  slightest  change  for  better  or  for 
worse  you  shall  be  informed." 

Claude,  who  had  endured  hopelessness  with  so 
much  fortitude,  could  ill  support  hope ;  and  he  fell 
almost    senseless  into  the  arms  of  the  physician. 
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The  new  discovery  he  had  made  that  the  being  he 
loved  with  so  much  devotion,  was  indeed  his 
brother,  contributed  to  render  intolerable  this 
suspense,  and  the  few  remaining  hours  of  trial 
were  more  excruciating  than  any  that  had  gone 
before.  Solitude  was  little  likely  to  dispose  him  to 
rest,  and  the  time  he  spent  in  it  was  occupied  in 
agonizing  supplications  in  Theodore's  behalf,  in 
recalling  every  word  of  Lady  Llarnarmon's  confes- 
sion, and  in  earnest  prayer,  that  he  might  not  now 
receive  a  more  mortal  injury  than  she  had  yet 
inflicted ;  that  his  soul  might  not  be  endangered 
by  the  tumult  of  passion  awakened  in  it.  It  was 
not  till  the  noon  of  the  following  day  that  Theodore 
awoke  ;  he  feebly  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  light  of 
reason  dawned  in  them ;  he  then  sank  again  to 
sleep.  The  happy  tidings  spread  throughout  the 
Castle,  and  Venetia  was  the  joyful  bearer  of  them 
to  her  friend.  She  flew  in  haste  to  the  door 
of  her  chamber,  but  there  she  paused  to  mode- 
rate her  transports,  for  though  she  knew  that 
Lady  Llarnarmon  was  awaiting  in  suspense  the 
result  of  any  change,  she  did  not  dare  to  make 
her  communication  without  the  greatest  caution. 
She  had  not  seen  her  since  the  agitated  parting  on 
the  preceding  night,  and  she  trusted  and  fervently 
prayed  that  when  she  should  find  herself  the  object 
of  so  much  mercy,  she  would  lift  her  heart  in  more 
holy  aspirations  than  any  she  had  known  her  to 
breathe  in  the  hours  of  trial.  Venetia  had  been 
filled  with  sorrow  and  dismay,  on  beholding  the 
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frantic  and  unbending  manner  in  which  Lady  Llar- 
narmon  had  met  the  chastening  dispensations  of 
Providence.  It  was  so  different  to  what  she  had 
hitherto  been  familiar  with  ;  to  the  placid,  all  endur- 
ing resignation  exercised  by  her  own  mother,  and 
'inculcated  by  her  as  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  she 
wished  her  child  to  learn.  Vcnetia  had  naturally 
been  restrained  from  giving  any  expression  to  these 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  disapprobation  by  the 
lively  compassion  Lady  Llarnarmon  inspired,  and  by 
the  remembrance  that  she  had  hitherto  respected  as 
well  as  loved  her.  The  great  difference  of  age 
between  them,  also  seemed  as  if  it  ought  to  seal 
her  lips  from  reproof.  Nevertheless  she  feared  to 
leave  unexecuted  the  duty  of  a  real  friend,  if  she 
did  not  seek  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  or  even  if 
Lady  Llarr^rmon  would  consider  it  such,  out  of 
season.  Besides,  her  very  task  here  was  to  soothe 
and  console  her ;  and  what  other  means  could  she 
employ?  Actuated  by  this  reasoning,  she  had  spoken, 
but  hitherto  in  vain ;  and  her  last  attempt  we  have 
related.  Now  another  instrument  for  effecting  a 
change  in  Lady  Llarnarmon's  heart  was  placed  in 
her  hands,  and  with  the  greatest  anxiety  she  pre- 
pared to  employ  it ;  nor  was  she  here  doomed  to  be 
altogether  disappointed.  No  sooner  had  Lady 
Llarnarmon  learned  from  her  trembling  lips  the 
happy  tidings,  than  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and 
poured  forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  that  it  was  possible  for  the  human 
tongue   to  frame ;  then   clasping  Venetia   to  her 
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bosom,  they  prayed  together  with  profuse  tears  of 
thankfulness  that  were  as  balm  to  their  hearts. 

Thus,  as  if  to  confirm  Lady  Llarnarmon's  idea, 
that  her  son's  illness  was  a  direct  judgment  from 
Heaven  for  sin  committed,  from  the  very  day,  nay, 
hour  of  her  confession,  Theodore  appeared  to  mend ; 
and  this  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  filled 
her  heart  with  too  much  awe,  to  permit  her  as  yet 
to  regret  her  repentance.  Her  happiness  was  for 
a  time,  even  unalloyed  by  fear ;  she  could  not 
dread  Claude,  for  he  was  rejoicing  with  her. 

But  though  the  appalling  threat  of  danger  was 
withdrawn,  recovery  was  tedious ;  and  here  fresh 
and  even  more  touching  proofs  of  Claude's  affec- 
tion were  made  manifest  in  the  unwearied  patience 
with  which  he  attended  on  his  brother  in  the  long 
monotonous  days  of  convalescence,  than  even  in 
his  passionate  devotion  in  the  hour  of  peril.  No 
woman  could  have  surpassed  him  in  tenderness 
and  watchfulness  of  Theodore's  every  wish  and 
want.  Not  his  very  mother,  who  loved  him  with 
such  intensity  of  feeling,  could  curb  her  restless  and 
unquiet  spirit,  so  as  to  attend  upon  him  with  the 
same  subdued  patience.  For  a  time,  this  superior 
interest  banished  every  other  thought  from  Claude's 
breast ;  his  love  for  Venetia  lay  dormant ;  Lady 
Llarnarmon's  revelation  seemed  forgotten,  and  he 
gave  no  manifestation  by  deed  or  word  of  what 
his  future  actions  would  be.  At  length,  as  Theo- 
dore regained  his  health,  Claude  became  less 
engrossed   by  his    care,    and  determined  to  seek 
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an  interview  with  Lady  Llarnarmon,  which  he  ob- 
tained with  difficulty,  for  since  that  terrible  night 
she  had  sedulously  avoided  any  communication 
wdth  him.  She  had  indeed  at  first  been  so  ill,  as 
not  to  quit  her  own  apartment  for  many  days ;  and 
when  he  saw  her  again,  he  was  really  shocked  by 
the  alteration  in  her  countenance ;  her  eye  had  lost 
its  fire,  and  acquired  a  hollowness  around  it,  that 
added  to  its  intense  expression  of  anxiety.  Her 
very  voice  was  changed,  and  a  feeling  of  pity 
sprung  up  in  his  heart  at  beholding  her  thus,  so  that 
he  almost  forgot  the  justice  of  his  resentment. 
Could  she  have  remained  thus  humbled,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  well  for  her,  for  Claude  had  too 
high  a  nature  to  trample  on  the  fallen.  But  peri- 
lous as  was  her  situation,  dependent  as  she  felt  her- 
self on  his  mercy,  she  could  not  plead  for  mercy ; 
she  could  not  restrain  the  haughty  nature  that 
derived  only  additional  bitterness  from  the  volun- 
tary humiliation  it  had  undergone.  Undeserved 
misfortunes  are  often  supported  with  the  meekest 
resignation,  but  the  galling  weight  of  those  which 
guilt  incurs  only  makes  the  degraded  spirit  of  the 
self-despiser  more  rebellious  than  before ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  Lady  Llarnarmon  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  adding  insult  to  injury.  Filial  piety 
ha\'ing  now  first  acquired  a  definite  object,  caused 
the  heart  of  Claude  to  yearn  with  tenderness  to- 
wards the  mother  who  had  borne  him  in  innocence, 
and  who  had  received  so  cruel  a  guerdon  for  her 
love.    He  felt  a  longing  too  to  be  enabled  to  ab- 
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solve  his  father,  and  to  believe  that  only  the  haughty 
and  arbitrary  spirit  of  Lady  Theodora  had  worked 
this  great  wrong.  Having  come  to  this  determina- 
tion, he  sought  an  opportunity  of  requesting  her  to 
see  him  in  private ;  and  one  day  when  they  were 
together  in  Theodore's  apartment,  seeing  that  his 
eyes  were  closed,  and  that  he  seemed  to  sleep,  he 
rose  quietly,  and  crossing  the  room  to  the  window 
at  which  Lady  Llarnarmon  was  seated  reading,  he 
said  to  her  in  a  low,  earnest  voice : 

"Lady  Llarnarmon,  I  wish  very  much  to  have 
some  conversation  with  you." 

Lady  Llarnarmon  raised  her  eyes  slowly  from  her 
book,  and  fixed  them  full  upon  him.  Any  one 
who  had  surveyed  their  countenances  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  had  been  bid  to  say  which  of  those  two 
persons  had  cause  to  dread  the  other,  would  have 
given  the  verdict  against  Claude,  rather  than  against 
his  haughty  opponent :  for,  regarding  his  speech, 
respectful  as  was  the  tone  in  which  he  uttered  it, 
in  the  light  of  a  challenge,  all  her  former  pride 
arose  within  her,  and  imparted  an  air  of  indo- 
mitable resolution  to  her  demeanour ;  while  Claude 
feeling  what  a  terror  his  words  must  inspire,  and 
what  shame  and  dread  she  must  experience, 
changed  colour  as  he  spoke,  and  his  lip  quivered 
with  emotion. 

She  closed  the  book  she  held,  and  laid  it  down 
beside  her;  then  rising  from  her  seat  with  the 
utmost  stateliness,  she  said : 

"  Let  it  then  be  now.     My  son  appears  to  sleep, 
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and  needs  neither  of  us.  Come  to  me  in  my 
boudoir  in  a  few  minutes."  She  left  the  room,  and 
Lermont,  amazed  at  her  self-possession,  shortly 
followed  her.  When  he  entered,  she  was  standing, 
as  if  she  meant  the  conference  to  be  but  short ; 
her  face  had  become  of  an  ashy  paleness ;  her 
hand  was  resting  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  it 
trembled  violently ;  the  moment  that  she  became 
aware  of  this,  she  removed  it,  and  folding  both  her 
hands  tranquilly,  addressed  Claude : 

"  Why  do  you  seek  me,  Mr.  Lermont,"  she  said, 
**  what  would  you  with  me?" 

"  I  should  have  supposed,"  replied  Claude  in  a 
firm  voice,  "  that  Lady  Llarnarmon  would  not  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  the  cause  of  such  a  desire  on  my 
part,  as  that  I  have  expressed.  Some  nights  have 
passed  now  since  our  last  eventful  conversation. 
My  brother's  health,  (said  he  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  word  '  brother,'  that  seemed  to  thrill  through 
Lady  Llarnarmon's  whole  frame)  has  engrossed  me 
too  much  to  allow  me  to  spare  even  my  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  anything  not  immediately 
concerning  it;  but  you  cannot  suppose  that  the 
brief  and  incoherent  manner  in  which  you  disclosed 
to  me  the  authors  of  my  being,  should  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  desires,  the  yearnings  of  a  heart  that 
had  never  yet  known  a  parent.  Oh  !  Lady  Llar- 
narmon, be  not  so  cruel !  Think  of  the  love  Theo- 
dore bears  to  you,  and  judge  of  my  feelings  by 
what  you  can  imagine  that  his  would  be.  Did  you 
never  love  your  parents  yourself?     But  it  is  impos- 
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sible  that  you  should  know,  or  picture  to  yourself 
all  that  I  have  felt, — the  weight  of  shame  that  has 
crushed  my  spirit." 

Lady  Llarnarmon  appeared  touched  by  his  lan- 
guage ;  and  seating  herself  as  if  becoming  more 
willing  to  prolong  the  conversation,  she  said : 

"  Mr.  Lermont,  any  expression  of  sympathy  or 
compassion  from  me  would  be  an  insult.  I  am, 
however,  disposed  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  un- 
touched by  your  words,  by  inflicting  on  myself  the 
excruciating  task  of  repeating  to  you  every  occur- 
rence of  my  past  life  which  in  any  way  bears  upon 
you." 

So  saying,  she  related  to  him  how  she  had 
quitted  Llarnarmon  after  first  learning  the  secret  of 
his  existence,  and  had  resolved  to  remain  in  total 
ignorance  of  all  the  after  transactions  of  Lord 
Llarnarmon  and  his  father,  and  how  she  had 
always  preserved  this  resolution  unbroken  until 
her  husband's  death,  even  until  his  own  appearance 
at  the  Castle. 

"  I  found,"  she  continued,  "  some  relics  in  the 
most  private  repositories  of  your  father,  which 
shall  now  be  placed  in  your  possession.  The  great 
means  of  atonement  I  have,  you  know,  already 
placed  in  your  hands ;  and  with  you  the  employment 
of  them  rests." 

She  paused,  and  Claude  exclaimed  with  eager- 
ness : 

"  Give  me  at  once  those  precious  relics,  I  be- 
seech you !" 
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Lady  Llarnarmon  rose  and  left  the  room,  retiring 
into  an  inner  one.  Here  she  again  approached 
that  cabinet  which  she  had  opened  on  the  first 
night  of  Claude's  arrival  at  the  Castle,  and  again 
took  from  it  the  picture  which  had  so  convincingly 
revealed  to  her  his  origin,  and  some  papers,  which 
she  turned  doubtingly  over,  and  examined  them 
again  and  again  with  trepidation.  At  last  she  re- 
turned with  them  to  Claude,  and  laid  them  all 
before  him. 

His  eye  fell  immediately  upon  the  picture,  and 
he  regarded  the  angelic  countenance  which  it 
pourtrayed  for  a  few  moments  in  tender  silence ; 
then  suddenly  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Lady  Llarnarmon  sur- 
veyed him  with  an  expression  of  intense  horror 
and  remorse  ;  then  starting  from  her  seat,  in  un- 
controllable agitation,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  injured  saint !  would  that  I  could  yet 
implore  thy  forgiveness !  Claude,  Claude,  she  died 
before  he  ever  saw  me  !  I  wronged  not  her,  but 
you  only." 

Her  anguish  was  unheeded  by  Claude  in  his  own 
all-absorbing  grief ;  and  leaving  her  hastily,  he  went 
to  his  own  chamber,  bearing  with  him  the  treasures 
she  had  resigned.  Among  them  he  selected 
the  farewell  letter  of  his  mother,  her  picture,  and 
a  lock  of  golden  hair,  as  most  precious  in  his 
eyes,  though  the  other  papers  contained  the  con- 
firmation of  his  being  indeed  the  luckless  off- 
spring of  these  iU-fated  parents,  for  among  them 
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was  a  copy  of  an  agreement  with  Grierson  relating 
to  the  consignment  of  him,  when  only  an  infant 
eighteen  months  old,  to  his  care ;  signed  by  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
the  two  Griersons  on  the  other.  The  strange  nar- 
rative of  Lady  Llarnarmon  was  thus  ratified  ;  and 
Claude,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  sat  wholly 
lost  in  meditation,  striving  to  recover  that  mastery 
over  his  spirit,  which  it  had  hitherto  been  his 
to  exercise  in  spite  of  the  revulsion  that  had  taken 
place  in  every  thought  and  feeling.  The  one  fatal 
remembrance  that  had  hitherto  blasted  every  hope 
and  discouraged  every  endeavour;  that  had  para- 
lysed his  energies,  and  rendered  his  talents  un- 
available in  his  eyes ;  the  blot  of  illegitimacy  which 
had  destroyed  the  desire  of  the  attainment  of  fame 
or  of  wealth,  was  now  removed :  a  blot,  of  which  the 
existence  would,  he  knew,  obscure  in  Mr.  Dormer's 
estimation  every  excellence,  and  attach  indelible  dis- 
grace to  the  name  he  bore.  He  now  loved  Venetia 
without  presumption  ;  he  was  her  equal  in  birth ;  he 
might  be,  if  he  would,  more  than  her  equal  in  rank 
and  fortune;  no  degradation  could  follow  the  bestowal 
of  her  affections  upon  him,  and  even  if  she  shared 
his  poverty,  it  was  stained  by  no  dishonour.  But 
how  was  this  wondrous  change  ever  to  be  known, 
or  to  be  credited  by  either  Mr.  Dormer  or  his 
daughter?  Would  they  believe  such  knowledge 
to  be  in  his  possession,  fully  supported  and  proved, 
and  yet  unrevealed  by  him  to  the  world  ?  If  he 
were  to  tell  so  wild  a  tale  to  this  shrewd  and  not 
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unsuspicious  man  of  the  world,  would  not  he  who 
had  hitherto  pitied  him  as  unfortunate,  begin  to 
despise  him  as  dishonest  ?  But  Venetia  would  be- 
Heve  his  words ;  he  felt  that  if  he  knelt  at  her 
feet,  and  told  her  that  the  blood  that  flowed  in  her 
veins  was  pure  as  her  own,  and  his  name  as  un- 
tarnished, and  that  yet  this  mystery  that  made  his 
heart  leap  gladly  in  his  bosom,  must  be  for  ever 
buried  there;  that  the  inheritance  that  was  his 
should  never  by  his  deed  be  wrested  from  the  hand 
that  wrongfully  held  it ;  that  he  would  never  clear 
his  mother's  fame ; — she  would  believe  this  incom- 
prehensible declaration,  because  she  would  believe 
in  his  truth  and  honour.  And  when  he  should 
place  before  her  eyes  this  portrait  of  ingenuous 
youth  and  loveliness,  and  holy  innocence,  the  pure 
expression  of  those  mild  eyes  would  not  fail  to 
banish  every  lingering  doubt  from  her  breast. 

Such  was  the  reverie  into  which  Claude  had 
fallen ;  but  he  started  from  it  at  remembering  that 
from  the  day  that  he  should  seek  Venetians  love, 
he  must  become  his  brother's  rival. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Dunque,  O  !  ver  me  non  mai  placabil  donna, 
Non  v'  ha  forza  di  tempo  o  d'opre,  modo 
Che  un  cotal  poco  rammoUisca,  o  acqueti 
L'ira  tua  ? 

ALFIERI. 

Je  sais 
Que  tons  mes  pas  vers  vous  sont  autant  de  parjures. 
Je  le  sais,  j'en  rougis. 

RACINE. 

From  that  day,  the  longer  Claude  reflected  on 
Lady  Llarnarmon's  conduct,  the  less  he  saw  in  it 
to  invite  him  to  pardon  her,  the  more  to  move  his 
soul  to  just  disdain.  What  a  shadow  of  reparation 
had  she  offered,  when,  worked  on  by  terror,  not  re- 
pentance, she  had  affected  to  place  his  fortunes  in 
his  own  hands  !  He  despised  her  for  her  un- 
generous cruelty,  and  yet  more  for  stooping  to  wear 
this  flimsy  veil  to  him,  and  to  her  conscience.  Still 
it  was  by  her  unworthy  subterfuge  that  he  was  em- 
powered to  save  Theodore  from  the  visitation  of 
his  parents'  crime ;  and  this  recollection  made  him 
rejoice  in  it.  It  was,  however,  impossible  so  to 
rule  his  conduct  as  to  satisfy  himself  and  her.  He 
might  teach  himself,  but  he  could  not  teach  her,  to 
forget  that  he  had  learnt  to  despise  her,  that  she 
had  been  his  enemy  and  his  injurer,  that  she  was 
always  at  his  mercy,  in  subjection  to  him,  bound 
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his  slave  by  the  heavy  chain  of  uncancelled  obliga- 
tion— a  galling  one  to  wear  ?  Nor  was  he  alto- 
gether ignorant  that  Lady  Llarnarmon  had  a  further 
cause  for  animosity.  Theodore's  health,  even  before 
his  terrible  illness,  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  her,  and  to  secure  his  happiness  was 
the  great  aim  of  her  life.  Though  ambitious,  she 
could  not  be  mercenary.  She  was  perfectly  aware 
that  Mr.  Dormer's  fortune  was  small,  and  the  por- 
tion that  he  could  give  his  daughter  very  insig- 
nificant ;  yet  from  the  time  she  knew  her  young 
cousin,  she  acknowledged  that  the  peculiar  loveli- 
ness of  her  person  and  her  character  rendered  her 
above  all  others  worthy  to  obtain  the  affections  of 
her  son.  Tn  this  hope  she  planned  Venetia's  visit 
to  England,  and  had  for  a  while  resolutely  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  affectionate  in- 
terest with  which  Theodore  inspired  his  young 
relative,  she  was  equally  far  from  perceiving  the 
nature  of  his  sentiments,  and  from  sharing  in  them. 
On  the  arrival  of  Claude,  she  could  no  longer  re- 
fuse to  recognise  that,  excellent  and  endearing  as 
was  Theodore's  character,  yet  '  seldom  youth  of 
such  soft  mould  is  loved  again,'  and  that  now  for 
the  first  time  was  love  stealing  into  a  heart,  where 
hitherto  only  friendship  had  been  admitted.  Nor 
was  the  deep  passion  which  Claude  so  anxiously 
and  successfully  disguised  from  the  object  of  it 
concealed  from  her ;  she  alike  distrusted  his  will, 
and  his  power  long  to  wear  an  effectual  veil ; 
and  believed  that  any  revelation  of  it,  accidental  or 
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designed,  would  excite  sensations  in  Venetia's 
bosom  that  would  defeat  her  designs  and  Theo- 
dore's hopes.  This  dread  increased  the  bitterness 
of  her  feelings  towards  Claude,  but  his  conduct  still 
afforded  her  no  pretext  for  open  blame.  His  defe- 
rential manner,  respectful,  but  never  bordering 
on  sycophancy,  and  the  cordial  familiarity  with 
which  Mr.  Dormer  and  Lord  Llarnarmon  treated 
him,  placed  him  on  a  footing  secure  from  insult 
or  neglect. 

Venetia  w^atched  with  amazement  the  estrange- 
ment which,  by  slow  degrees,  she  discovered  to 
exist  between  the  mother  and  the  friend  of  Theo- 
dore. By  a  fruitless  scrutiny  she  attempted  to 
arrive  at  the  secret  cause  of  an  effect  so  much  to 
be  lamented,  and  at  last  (so  much  of  the  truth  was 
buried  in  obscurity)  she  could  only  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  which  cost  the  heart  of  Theodore 
so  severe  a  pang,  namely,  that  his  warm  return  of 
Claude's  affection  excited  Lady  Llarnarmon's  jea- 
lousy. This  supposed  discovery,  added  to  other 
observations  made  in  daily  intercourse,  and  to  the 
remembrance  of  her  vehement  impatience  in  afflic- 
tion, considerably  lowered  Venetia's  estimation  of 
her  friend's  character,  and  inclined  her  to  regard 
as  questionable  much  that  she  would  once  have 
allowed  to  pass  in  implicit  confidence.  She  began 
also  to  feel  that  indignation  which  the  sight  of  in- 
justice naturally  awakens  in  a  generous  heart,  and 
to  long  to  side  with  the  aggressed  against  the 
aggressor.  In  spite  of  the  whispers  of  prudence 
and  delicacy,  which    bid  her   beware  of  her  own 
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heart,  she  could  sometimes  scarcely  refrain  from 
expostulation  and  when  she  succeeded  in  imposing 
an  unwilling  silence  on  herself,  her  eloquent  counte- 
nance betrayed  all  that  she  would  fain  have  said, 
and  drew  down  upon  her  as  great  a  share  of  Lady 
Llarnarmon's  resentment  as  words  could  have  pro- 
voked. The  latter  was  keenly  wounded  to  find 
one  she  had  so  deeply  injured  standing  ever  in  her 
way ;  robbing  her  of  the  esteem  she  most  prized, 
rivalling  her  son  in  the  affections  of  the  woman  he 
loved.  The  thought  sometimes  crossed  her  mind, 
that  if  Theodore  knew  the  tenderness  that  was 
gradually  ripening  in  the  breasts  of  Claude  and 
of  Venetia,  he  might  be  taught  to  suspect  his 
friend  of  treachery,  and  become  willing  to  banish 
him  from  his  side.  But  this  dangerously  tempting 
idea  was  followed  by  a  dread  that  its  prosecution 
might  cause  even  Claude's  powers  of  endurance  to 
fail.  He  might  be  provoked  to  turn  upon  them  both 
in  anger,  and  bring  down  ruin  on  their  heads. 
The  hazard  was  too  great,  and  calm  reflection  saved 
her  from  the  commission  of  this  new  crime.  Lady 
Llarnarmon  was  forced  to  resign  herself  to  the  hope 
that  her  plans  might  possibly  be  effected  by  an  ap- 
proaching change  of  circumstances,  for  the  time 
was  fast  arriving  for  Mr.  Dormer  to  quit  England 
in  order  to  rejoin  Lady  Esther  Dormer  in  Italy  for 
the  winter.  Lord  Llarnarmon  and  his  mother 
proposed  to  quit  the  Castle  immediately  afterwards, 
and  to  go  to  town,  in  order  that  the  former  might 
consult  a  physician  of  eminence  with  regard  to  his 
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failing  health,  which  was  now  a  source  of  the 
greatest  uneasiness  to  Lady  Llarnarmon  ;  and  Mr. 
Dormer  did  not  conceal  from  her  that  he  thought 
her  alarm  but  too  well-founded.  Indeed,  when  he 
viewed  the  wasted  form  and  hectic  cheek  of  his 
young  relative,  Mr.  Dormer  felt  grateful  to  Provi- 
dence that  the  attachment  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward  as  so  likely  to  spring  up  between  the  two 
cousins  did  not  appear  to  exist.  He  thought  that 
his  daughter's  spirits  had  suffered  much  from  the 
scenes  of  gloom  and  sorrow  she  had  lately  wit- 
nessed, and  he  became  desirous  to  remove  her  from 
them,  and  to  restore  her  to  her  mother  ;  but  further 
than  this,  he  read  not  the  secret  of  her  increasing 
despondency.  Claude  felt  so  much  anguish  at  the 
prospect  of  bidding  farewell  to  Venetia,  probably  for 
ever,  that  he  became  almost  hopeless  of  being  able 
to  master  his  feelings,  while  the  betrayal  of  them 
at  such  a  moment  was,  he  knew,  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  his  honour.  He  therefore  resolved,  now 
that  Theodore  could  well  dispense  with  his  daily 
attendance,  to  propose  to  visit  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
leaving  it  uncertain  whether  his  return  would 
or  would  not  precede  Mr.  Dormer's  departure.  As 
soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  Dinmore,  he  designed 
to  write  from  thence,  to  inform  them  that  he  in- 
tended to  prolong  his  absence  till  Mr.  Dormer  and 
his  daughter  should  have  left  the  Castle,  and  Lord 
Llarnarmon  need  his  presence  to  replace  the  loss 
of  their  society.  He  proceeded  to  execute  this 
design  with   inflexible    resolution.       He    commu- 
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nicated  his  intentions  to  Theodore,  and  he  wrote 
them  to  Mr.  Mordaunt.  From  the  first  he  did 
not  encounter  the  opposition  he  had  looked  for,  and 
from  the  second  he  received  an  answer  full  of  joy 
and  affection.  Theodore  made  no  comment  on 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  letter,  nor  objected  to  Claude's 
immediate  compliance  with  it.  He  sent  many 
kind  messages  to  his  old  preceptor,  and  regretted 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accompany  Ler- 
mont.  Claude,  though  he  still  kept  secret  his 
intention  of  prolonging  his  absence,  could  not  re- 
concile himself  to  quitting  Mr.  Dormer  without 
some  expression  of  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  for 
all  that  gentleman's  uncalled  for  kindness  towards 
him  ;  for  the  interest  he  had  manifested,  and  the 
friendly  council  of  which  he  had  been  lavish. 

Mr.  Dormer  had  become  very  weary  of  his 
sojourn  at  the  Castle ;  now  that  he  was  preparing 
to  depart,  his  spirits  rallied,  and  he  became  pro- 
portionately good-humoured,  and  willing  to  be 
pleased  with  every  one.  He  listened  to  Claude 
with  great  kindness,  and  told  him  that  he  should 
keep  him  in  his  mind,  and  serve  his  interest  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered ;  if  he  ever  happened 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  Italy,  he  would  always  find 
his  house  open  to  him,  and  his  patronage,  as  far  as 
it  could  advantage  him,  should  be  his. 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,"  repHed  Claude  ;  "  but  I  fear 
that  this  is  the  very  last  of  all  your  kind  offers  of 
which  I  can  ever  propose  to  avail  myself.  I  can 
never  leave  Lord  Llarnarmon's  side  until  his  health 
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be  re-established.  My  future  destinations  must 
depend  entirely  upon  his ;  and  no  motive  of  worldly 
interest  will  ever  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  sepa- 
rate us." 

Mr.  Dormer  replied  to  this  speech  with  a  shrug, 
that  spoke  both  pity  and  surprise,  and  then  said  : 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Lermont,  your  friend  and  you 
alone  can  judge  in  this  case ;  but  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say  that  I  think  it  is  both  too  early  and 
too  late  for  you  to  adopt  this  conduct.  Believe  me, 
my  young  friend,  that  nothing  short  of  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  interest  in  your  welfare,  would 
induce  me  to  speak  in  a  way  which  perhaps  may 
wound  your  feelings.  I  have  lived  too  long  to  be 
fond  of  running  the  risk  of  exciting  anger  by  offering 
unwelcome  advice,  but  I  would  fain  remind  you  of 
what  you  must,  however  reluctantly,  have  perceived  : 
that  Lord  Llarnarmon's  health  cannot  promise 
any  length  of  hfe.  If  you  persist  in  declining  any 
offers  he  make  you  at  present,  what  is  it  that  you 
look  to  for  the  future  ?  The  gratitude  of  his  rela- 
tions perhaps  ?  Such  hopes  will  prove  delusive. 
I  have  observed,  and  I  know  that  you  feel  it,  that 
you  hold  no  high  place  in  his  mother's  favour.  If 
this  be  visible  now,  when  your  claims  on  her  grati- 
tude are  enforced  by  the  presence  of  her  son,  what 
will  it  be  hereafter  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Dormer,"  interrupted  Claude, 
"  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  your  remarks,  and  I 
feel  most  deeply  the  kindness  that  leads  you  to 
express   them;    but  permit  me  to  tell  you   that 
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I  entertain  no  such  vain  expectations  as  those  you 
have  described.  Should  anything  happen  to  Lord 
Llarnarmon,  (which  God  forbid,  and  I  am  willing 
to  consecrate  my  whole  life,  if  need  be,  to  an  en- 
deavour to  guard  him  from  evil)  I  have  means 
which  I  shall  then  employ,  of  placing  myself  in  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  independence  than  I  have 
hitherto  possessed.  At  present  my  sole  desire 
is  to  remain  beside  him ;  if  I  am  unhappy  enough 
to  lose  him,  my  hopes  and  wishes  upon  this  earth 
will  be  still  more  circumscribed  than  they  now  are." 

He  spoke  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of  such 
deep  feeling  that  Mr.  Dormer  was  too  much 
touched  to  expostulate  any  longer  with  him  on  the 
apparent  imprudence  of  his  conduct,  or  to  attempt 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  which  was  excited  by  his 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  circumstances  which 
obviated  this  alleged  objection  to  it. 

At  dinner  the  conversation  turned  upon  Claude's 
departure  which  was  to  take  place  at  break  of 
day.  Claude  could  not  divest  himself  of  tht^ 
impression  that  Miss  Dormer  looked  pale,  and  was 
more  silent  than  usual.  From  the  moment  that  he 
made  this  observation,  or  fancied  that  he  made  it,  his 
own  spirits  failed  him  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  left 
alone  with  Theodore  and  Mr.  Dormer,  than  making 
some  trivial  excuse  for  leaving  them,  he  quitted 
the  house  impatiently,  and  sought  the  shade  of 
the  majestic  avenue  of  trees  that  on  one  side 
approached  the  Castle.  Invited  by  the  balmy 
stillness  of   the   evening,    and     the     calm    soli- 
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tude  that  reigned  there,  he  wandered  on  lost  in 
meditating  on  all  the  emotions  that  Venetia's  pre- 
sence had  excited  in  him  from  the  day  he  knew 
her ;  emotions  never  more  to  be  experienced  ;  born 
in  her  presence,  to  die  in  her  absence.  Feeling 
convinced  as  he  did  that  Venetia's  heart  was  at 
least  not  indifferent  to  him,  this  very  conviction 
which  might  have  imparted  an  ecstasy  of  delight  to 
another,  coiild  only  add  fresh  bitterness  to  the 
anguish  with  which  he  regarded  the  moment  of 
departure.  As  he  walked  on,  he  suddenly  per- 
ceived on  a  seat  beneath  the  shade  of  overhanging 
boughs,  a  form  which  he  instantly  recognised  as 
that  of  Venetia.  He  started  in  surprise,  and  then 
paused  to  see  if  she  were  sensible  of  his  approach  ; 
obscure  as  was  the  light  by  which  he  surveyed  her, 
he  could  discover  that  her  whole  attitude  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  deepest  despondency.  Unable  to 
withdraw,  he  resolved  to  advance,  for  to  watch  her 
unperceived  was  treacherous.  He  therefore  ap- 
proached her,  and  said  : 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  evening  dews,  Miss 
Dormer  ?" 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  hastily 
rising,  murmured  some  inaudible  reply. 

And  it  was  beneath  the  very  trees  under  which 
Claude  and  Venetia  were  now  standing,  that  Lady 
Llarnarmon  in  years  past,  had  sought  and  learnt 
from  the  faltering  lips  of  Eustace,  the  secret  of 
Claude's  existence. 

Claude    involuntarily  proffered  his  arm,  which 
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Venetia  took,  and  for  a  few  moments  they  walked 
on  in  silence.  She  was  the  first  to  speak  ;  though 
her  voice  was  agitated,  she  seemed  resolved  not 
to  desist  from  the  attempt,  and  she  said  : 

"  You  will  not  be  long  absent  from  my  cousin, 
I  trust.  Mr.  Lermont,  for  I  am  sure  he  can  ill 
spare  you." 

"  Had  I  thought  that,  Miss  Dormer,  I  would 
not  have  quitted  him;  and  it  was  the  idea  that 
he  would  miss  me  little  while  Mr.  Dormer  and 
yourself  are  here,  that  induced  me  to  choose  this 
time  for  doing  so." 

"  You  will  return  to  him  then  after  our  depar- 
ture ?"  asked  Venetia  in  a  low  trembling  voice. 

Claude  made  no  answer ;  a  few  steps  more 
brought  them  to  the  close  of  the  avenue,  and  the 
meUow  light  of  the  rising  moon  mingling  as  it  did 
with  the  last  vivid  sunbeams,  fell  full  upon  them  as 
they  emerged  from  the  shade.  Claude  raised  his 
eyes  to  Venetia's  face,  and  he  saw  that  tears,  freshly 
shed,  were  ghstening  on  her  cheek.  Overcome  by 
emotion  he  stopped  short ;  yet,  resolutely  master- 
ing his  feelings,  he  again  proceeded  without  giving 
expression  to  them.  They  were  now  very  near  the 
house ;  they  could  even  hear  voices  from  the  open 
window;  another  moment  and  their  intercourse 
should  close,  perhaps  for  ever ;  and  the  sentiments 
of  either  heart  be  for  ever  doomed  to  secrecy. 
Still  Claude  was  silent,  as  though  a  spell  were  on 
him.  He  felt  that  Venetia's  streaming  eyes  were 
turned   upon  him  with  an    imploring  gaze,    and 
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yet  he  spoke  no  reply  to  them;  but  though  he 
spoke  not,  he  felt  like  a  guilty  thing,  and  his  heart 
smote  him,  as  he  heard  the  suffocated  sobs  that 
escaped  from  Venetia.  They  had  reached  the  en- 
trance, and  in  another  moment  they  should  no 
longer  be  alone — perhaps  never  more  might  be  so; 
and  taking  her  hand  impetuously  in  his,  and  wring- 
ing it  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  the  only  words 
that  Claude  uttered,  were  : 

"  God  bless  you,  Venetia,  God  for  ever  bless 
you!" 

And  Venetia,  no  longer  struggling  to  restrain 
her  tears,  in  a  voice  choked  by  sobs,  murmured  in 
scarcely  audible  accents  the  same  heart-felt  prayer. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

How  hard  the  task  to  heal  the  bleeding  heart, 
To  bid  the  still  recurring  thought  depart, 
Tame  the  fierce  grief  and  stem  the  rising  sigh. 
And  curb  rebellious  passion  with  reply  ; 
Calmly  to  dwell  on  all  that  pleased  before. 
And  yet  to  know  that  all  shall  please  no  more. 

CRABBE. 

I  mourn  o'er  hours  that  shall  no  more  return  ; 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come  ! 

BYRON. 

As  soon  as  Claude  had  quitted  Venetia  she  re- 
tired immediately  to  her  own  chamber,  feeling 
herself  too  incapable  of  meeting  him  again  in  the 
presence  of  others,  or  in  any  circumstances  that 
would  exact  the  control  of  her  emotions,  to  regard 
the  comments  that  might  be  made  on  her  absence. 
At  length  she  sought  her  couch  with  a  passionate 
desire  that  sleep  might  for  a  time  produce  forget- 
fulness ;  but  her  eyelids  refused  to  close ;  the  tide 
of  grief  is  not  so  quicldy  stemmed  ;  despair  has  its 
paroxysms  as-  well  as  its  sullen  moodiness;  and 
'  hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  woe,'  long 
after  there  appear  no  signs  of  its  existence  and 
nothing  to  feed  it,  will  start  up  afresh ;  as  expiring 
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embers  will  emit  many  a  fitful  blaze  when  their 
heat  seemed  extinct. 

"  Was  I  with  him  but  now,  and  is  he  gone  for 
ever  ?"  she  asked  herself.  "  Have  I  no  expectation, 
no  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again  ?  Are  v/e  from 
this  hour  to  be  separated  from  each  other  as  en- 
tirely as  if  one  of  us  were  dead  ?  To  learn  perhaps 
to  love  others,  and  to  forget  this  brief  dream  as  if 
it  had  never  been  ?  I  cannot !"  Then  starting 
\ip,  she  would  exclaim :  "  It  is  not  yet  too  late. 
I  will  go,  and  kneel  to  my  father,  and  say: 
Do  not  kill  your  child !  I  will  say :  Father,  re- 
m.ember  all  the  promises  you  made  my  mother 
to  watch  over,  and  cherish  me,  while  I  was  absent 
from  her,  and  that  nothing,  under  your  control, 
should  prevent  you  from  restoring  me  to  her  when 
the  year  was  over.  Do  not  take  me  back  broken- 
hearted to  die !"  In  the  midst  of  this  wild  rambl- 
ing, alarmed  at  her  own  vehemence,  she  would 
check  herself,  and  lying  down,  try  to  soothe 
herself  to  sleep.  This  forced  composure  she  would 
maintain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  all  her  former 
distraction  of  mind  would  return.  The  dawn  of 
day  was  approaching,  and  with  the  first  ray  of 
light  she  left  her  bed,  and  opening  her  desk,  drew 
forth  some  letters  from  her  mother,  and  placed 
herself  near  the  window.  Her  eyes  swam  with 
tears,  as  they  gazed  on  expressions  dictated  by  the 
tenderest  affection  that  ever  dwelt  in  mortal  bosom. 
As  she  read  these  earnest  prayers  for  her  welfare, 
she  felt  that  she  too  must  pray,  and  seeking  that 
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only  Book  which  can  nerve  the  tenderest  and  weakest 
heart  to  the  firm  endurance  of  sorrow,  she  opened 
it  before  her,  and  read  and  prayed.  Thus  occupied, 
sleep  stole  gradually  over  her,  and  her  head  and 
arm  sank  down  upon  the  open  book,  in  whose 
peaceful  words  she  had  found  the  balm  that  lulled 
her  to  repose. 

Morning  came,  and  the  bright  warm  rays  of 
the  sun  broke  in,  and  woke  her.  She  started  up, 
for  a  moment  unconscious  how  or  why  she  was 
there,  and  why  she  was  not  at  rest  in  her  accus- 
tomed place;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
evening  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  when  she 
saw  by  the  time  that  now  Claude  was  indeed  gone, 
she  wept  to  think  that  though  she  had  spent  the 
night  in  watching  and  Weeping,  she  had  overslept 
the  hour  in  which  he  had  been  really  separated 
from  her  for  ever.  But  she  knew  that  it  was 
unbecoming  in  her  to  betray  her  own  feelings, 
and  a  breach  of  honour  to  declare  those  which  she 
only  guessed  to  be  Claude's,  and  which  he  had  chosen 
to  leave  unacknowledged.  Wrestling  with  her 
weakness,  she  exclaimed  :  "  Did  I  deceive  myself 
(perhaps  not  unwillfully)  when  I  trusted  that  I 
could  stand  '  secure  in  guarded  coldness  ?'  In 
the  moment  of  trial  am  I  to  find  past  resolutions  of 
no  avail?"  She  felt  most  unwilling  to  quit  her 
room,  and  half  resolved  to  feign,  or  indeed  more 
truly,  to  confess  sickness.  Venetia  possessed  little 
:)f  that  reserve  that  can  draw  an  impenetrable  veil 
)ver  all  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  heart ;  and  she 
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feared  that  an  attempt  to  conceal  from  Lady  Llar- 
narmon  and  her  son  (her  father's  observations  she 
dreaded  less)  '  the  tyrant  spirit  of  her  thought/ 
would  task  her  far  beyond  her  powers.  She 
resolved  however  to  assume,  if  possible,  such  an  air 
of  indifference  as  should  disarm  suspicion,  and  a 
distant  reserve  that  should  discourage  inquiry. 
On  joining  her  family,  she  accordingly  set  about 
her  usual  occupations  with  more  than  common 
assiduity.  She  supported  her  share  of  the  general 
conversation  with  more  than  ordinary  liveliness. 
She  saw  that  mirth  jarred  on  Theodore's  depressed 
spirits,  and  yet  she  could  not  check  herself  The 
restlessness  she  felt  rendered  her  incapable  of  yield- 
ing her  attention  to  any  one  object.  At  length 
she  found  herself  alone  with  Theodore,  and  greatly 
agitated  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  when  he, 
raising  himself  languidly  on  the  sofa  on  which  he 
was  reclining,  called  to  her  to  return.  She  came 
back  and  seated  herself  beside  him :  "  What  is 
it  you  wish,  dear  cousin  ?"  she  said  tenderly,  leaning 
over  him. 

"  Don't  leave  me,  dear  Venetia,"  he  said,  taking 
her  hand,  "  don't  leave  me.  I  am  so  very  lonely 
to-day." 

Venetia's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  She  felt  that 
Theodore  was  looking  upon  her  with  profound 
and  melancholy  interest.  She  shrank  from  this 
scrutiny  ;  she  was  grieved  for  the  pain  which  she 
knew  it  would  cause  him  to  read  her  heart ;  and 
she  could  not  endure  that  those  feelings,  of  which 
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she  must  never  confess  to  him  who  was  the  object, 
should  be  laid  bare  to  any  other  eye.  A  burning 
colour  rose  on  her  cheek,  and  she  hastily  withdrew 
her  hand.  Then  making  an  effort  to  speak  calmly, 
she  replied  :  "Do  not  say  so,  dear  Theodore,  you 
wiU  soon  have  your  friend  again — when  we  are 
gone." 

"  Why  can  I  not  have  you  both,"  said  Theodore 
mournfully ;  "  you  both  love  me.  Dearest  Venetia, 
if  I  am  right  in  believing  that  you  feel  compassion 
for  one  so  young,  yet  apparently  doomed  to  wear 
aw^ay  life  in  sickness  and  pain,  if  you  ever  enter- 
tain a  momentary  regret  in  thinking  how  much 
more  1  have  loved  you  than  you  can  ever  love  me, 
I  beseech  you  to  promise  me  that  if  my  service  or 
my  sympathy  can  avail  you  aught,  now,  or  in  future, 
that  you  w^ill  come  and  seek  council  and  aid  from 
me  as  you  would  from  a  brother;  and  give  me, 
oh  give  me  in  return  what  you  can  give — a  sister's 
love  l" 

Venetia,  overcome  by  her  emotion,  held  out 
her  hand  to  him,  and  turning  aside  her  head,  wept 
bitterly.  Theodore  took  it,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips.  After  a  few  moments'  silence,  he  said  : 
"  You  may  leave  me  now,  dearest."  And  she  rose, 
and  left  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

BRUTUS. — Thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
AU  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows. 

PORTIA. — I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 

JULIUS    CiESAR. 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  loved  Claude  as  a  son, 
rejoiced  to  welcome  him  to  his  home  again  ;  he 
was  desirous  to  hear  an  exact  account  of  every- 
thing that  had  happened  to  him  at  the  Castle, 
and  listened  with  unwearied  attention  to  all  he 
told  relating  to  Lady  Llarnarmon  and  Theodore. 

But  the  evident  dejection  that  Claude^s  coun- 
tenance and  manner  betrayed  in  spite  of  himself, 
could  not  fail  to  alarm  one  so  tenderly  w^atchful 
of  everything  concerning  him.  He  was  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  secret  spring  of  this  sadness,  and 
Claude  did  not  long  delay  to  account  for  it  in  a 
manner  that  caused  him  nearly  equal  pain ;  by 
declaring  the  apprehension  excited  by  Theodore's 
state  of  health,  which  did  indeed  constitute  a 
great  share  of  that  insuperable  gloom  that  oppressed 
his  spirits.  This  was  a  more  than  sufficient  ex- 
planation for  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  though  before  he 
received  it,  he  had  regretted  that  so  little  had  as 
yet  been  effected  in  furtherance  of  Claude's  world- 
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ly  interests,  he  did  not  now  for  a  moment  feel 
disposed  to  combat  his  designed  self-abnegation, 
and  complete  devotion  of  every  faculty  to  the 
service  of  his  suffc  ing  friend ;  and  he  trusted  that 
he  might  not  go  unrewarded.  Claude  did  not 
forget  Ruth ;  his  next  employment  was  to  visit 
her,  and  from  this  interview  he  expected  to 
derive  more  pleasure  and  consolation  than  from 
any  other  occurrence  to  which  he  could  at  present 
look  forward.  No  brother  ever  regarded  a  sister 
with  more  tenderness,  than  Claude  felt  towards  this 
poor  blind  girl.  There  was  an  unison  between 
them  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  early  association 
that  no  distance  of  time  or  place  could  destroy ; 
and  there  is  moreover  a  native,  innate  refinement 
of  sensibility  never  to  be  acquired,  and  scarcely 
to  be  increased  by  cultivation,  which  forms  an 
indissoluble  bond  between  every  heart  that  recog- 
nizes it  as  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Whatever 
the  situation,  or  the  education ;  the  outward  form 
or  demeanour ;  the  possessor  of  the  precious  gem 
forms  a  link  in  that  chain  of  hearts  that  ever,  even 
on  earth,  respond  to  each  other,  endeared  and 
united  by  a  sympathy  to  be  perfected  in  Hea- 
ven ! 

Nor  indeed  was  fickleness  a  thing  that  had  any 
place  in  Claude's  heart.  A  singular  constancy 
marked  both  his  affections  and  his  purposes.  He 
was  himself  well  aware  of  this  unchangeableness  of 
his  nature,  conscious  that  a  wound  his  spirit  once 
received  was  slow  to  heal,  that  a  pang  once  ex- 
perienced was  sure  again  to  be  felt. 
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This  conviction  led  him  to  arm  himself  reso- 
lutely against  the  impulses  of  feeling,  and  steadily 
to  refuse  admittance  into  his  heart  to  many  a 
tender  emotion  that  was  fain  to  rise  there ;  and 
by  the  unremitting  exertion  of  command  of 
thought,  word  and  action,  he  maintained  the  power 
of  control  over  every  rebellious  passion.  But  as 
with  Ruth  he  enjoyed  the  delight  of  perfect  con- 
fidence, he  ardently  desired  to  see  her  again, 
although  resolved,  and  this  resolution  weighed 
heavily  on  his  heart,  that  even  from  her  he  must 
withhold  the  communication  which  Lady  Llarnar- 
rnon  had  made  to  him,  and  which  he  solemnly  de- 
termined never  to  reveal  to  any  human  being.  Ml 
other  sentiments,  joys,  cares,  and  sorrows,  he  was 
eager  to  pour  into  her  willing  ear,  and  to  seek  her 
ready  sympathy. 

Grierson  was  absent  when  Claude  arrived,  which 
caused  him  little  regret.  He  hastily  inquired  for 
Ruth,  and  went  himself  to  seek  her.  She  had 
been  aware  of  his  visit  to  Dinmore,  and  she  received 
him  with  a  joy  so  silent,  that  at  first  he  almost 
doubted  if  it  were  as  great  as  his  own.  Poor 
Ruth !  hers  was  a  joy  '  that  passed  show.'  But 
though  he  found  her  what  he  left  her,  the  same 
unmurmuring,  placid,  gentle  being,  living  but  in 
others,  evincing  no  emotion  but  for  others,  no  grief 
but  for  their  woes,  no  anxiety  but  for  their  inte- 
rests, no  exultation  but  for  their  joys,  still,  in  their 
first  meeting,  Claude  could  not  resolve  to  unveil 
even  to  her  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  he 
quitted  her,   having  scarcely  mentioned  Venetians 
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name,  or  described  her  many  charms,  or  told  her 
how  much  he  was  sure  she  would  have  loved  her, 
had  she  known  her  as  he  had. 

After  a  short  period  of  time  had  elapsed,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Lord  Llarnarmon  from  London, 
relating  to  him  the  result  of  his  conference  with 
Dr.  Armitage,  (the  medical  man  whom  he  had 
consulted)  and  informing  him,  that  it  was  his  de- 
sign to  leave  England  for  the  approaching  winter. 
It  was  true  that  Theodore  did  not  ask  him  to 
accompany  him,  but  Claude  knew  his  brother's 
heart  too  well  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  his  desire 
that  he  should  do  so.  Since  he  had  become  as- 
sured of  the  link  of  nature  which  bound  them, 
Claude  had  laid  aside  (perhaps  half  unconsciously) 
all  that  reserve,  and  shyness  of  open  demonstrations 
of  love,  which  might  have  led  to  a  misconception 
of  his  feelings.  He  now  unhesitatingly,  and  as  it  were 
in  scorn  of  any  misconstructions,  malevolent  or 
undesigned,  that  might  be  put  upon  his  conduct, 
came  forward  on  every  occasion  to  proffer  every 
service,  and  to  avow  the  ardour  and  the  tender- 
ness of  his  attachment.  His  resolution,  therefore, 
to  accompany  Theodore  whithersoever  he  might 
bend  his  steps,  was  formed  even  before  he  had 
finished  the  letter ;  he  placed  it  in  Mr.  Mordaunt's 
hands  without  speaking,  until  he  also  had  perused 
it.     He  then  said  : 

"  Of  course  I  go  with  him." 

"  Shall  you  come  to  that  decision  without  fur- 
ther consideration  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mordaunt. 
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"Ay,"  said  Claude,  "  he  will  not  oppose  it, 
and  no  one  else  shall." 

"Surely,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  his  mother  will  receive  such  a  proposition 
with  the  utmost  gratitude." 

"  I  look,"  said  Claude  with  a  smile  that  had 
something  of  bitterness  in  it,  "  for  no  such  return 
at  her  hands ;  but  it  is  not  gratitude  that  I  ask. 
I  wish  to  be  with  Theodore,  to  watch  beside  him, 
and  to  serve  him,  and  he  will  love  me  in  return. 
I  do  not  wish  for  gratitude.  In  truth,"  continued  he 
anxiously  after  a  few  moments'  thought,  "  I  fear  that 
my  proposal,  instead  of  awaking  any  such  sentiments 
in  Lady  Llarnarmon's  bosom,  will,  on  the  contrary, 
only  embitter  those  feelings  of  enmity  which  I  have 
told  you  I  have  found  her  hitherto  to  entertain  to- 
wards me ;  but  this  consideration  cannot  influence 
my  conduct.  I  shall  never  be  dependent  on  Lady 
Llarnarmon's  enmity  or  favour ;  and  were  it  in 
her  power  to  ruin  and  destroy  every  prospect  of 
my  life,  her  threats  would  never  avail  to  drive  me 
from  my  station  beside  my  friend." 

Claude  spoke  these  words  with  *  such  a  con- 
firmed countenance,'  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  would 
have  deemed  it  useless,  even  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, to  offer  any  opposition  to  them.  After  a 
pause  he  added : 

"  Let  me  see  you  again  before  you  despatch  your 
answer,  Claude." 

"  You  shall  see  my  answer,  if  you  will,"  returned 
Claude  with  an  air  of  affectionate  deference,  and 
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leaving  him,  he  mounted  his  pony,  and  rode  off 
to  the  farm  that  he  might  see  Ruth,  and  talk  to 
her  of  his  present  designs.  When  he  arrived 
there,  he  entered  the  garden,  expecting  to  find 
Ruth ;  for  the  day  was  one  of  those  balmy  days  of 
autumn,  that  seem  full  of  lingering  fondness  for 
the  summer,  and  approach  winter  reluctantly.  He 
was  not  mistaken ;  Ruth  was  seated  within  the 
bower  which  he  himself  had  planted  for  her.  He 
advanced  towards  her,  and  placing  himself  beside 
her,  took  her  hand  affectionately,  and  said : 

"  It  is  I,  dear  Ruth,  it  is  Claude.'* 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  knew  it." 

The  tenderness  of  her  voice,  as  she  uttered 
these  words,  affected  Claude ;  and  he  paused  for 
a  few  moments,  feeling  that  what  he  had  to  say 
would  give  her  pain.     At  length  he  began  : 

"I  am  going  away,  Ruth.  Lord  Llarnarmon  is 
going  abroad,  and  I  must  go  with  him." 

Ruth  made  no  reply  ;  her  hand,  which  she  did 
not  withdraw,  trembled  within  his,  and  the  tears 
ran  slowly  down  her  cheeks.  At  length  she  said, 
very  sadly,  but,  oh  !  how  gently : 

"  You  have  long  been  away  from  me,  Claude !" 

Claude  felt  these  words  almost  as  a  reproach, 
though  Heaven  knows  they  were  not  meant  re- 
proachfully. She  only  meant  what  she  could  not 
but  feel,  that  he  had  been  effectually  estranged 
from  her  from  the  hour  when  he  had  left  her 
father's  house ;  and  in  that  short  interval  of  si- 
lence, her  mind  had  wandered  back  to  those  days 
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of  her  childhood,  which,  though  dark  and  sorrow- 
ful, had  still  been  the  least  melancholy  of  her  life ; 
when,  though  she  could  not  look  upon  him,  she 
knew  him  to  be  near  her ;  when,  though  the  sun 
rose  not  for  her,  yet  his  welcoming  voice  told  her 
it  was  morning ;  when  his  hand  led  her  to  her 
customary  seat,  and  at  their  otherwise  but  unsocial 
meal,  prepared  and  placed  her  food  before  her; 
when,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  she 
might  at  least  think  that  he  slumbered  beneath 
the  same  roof:  but  more  than  all,  she  thought  of 
it  as  the  time  when  he  could  breathe  to  her  every 
care  and  sorrow  that  grieved  his  spirit;  when, 
even  if  without  aid,  he  could  not  be  without 
sympathy.  Her  tears  flowed,  and  Claude  sought 
to  dry  them;  but  Ruth  hastily  brushed  them 
away,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  cheerfully  of  him- 
self. 

She  had  a  peculiar  power  of  detaching  her  mind 
from  all  considerations  connected  merely  with  her- 
self, and  of  turning  it  wholly  to  the  concerns  of 
those  she  loved.  Many,  very  many,  desire  to  be 
loved,  but  few  are  content  to  love :  Ruth  was  one 
of  these  few.  She  very  seldom  spoke  of  her 
feelings,  her  s'orrows,  her  hopes,  or  her  wishes; 
but  she  was  at  all  times  ready  to  hsten  to  the  ex- 
pression of  those  of  others.  She  forgot  herself 
so  entirely  as  to  lead  others  to  forget  her  ;  and  full 
of  generosity  and  delicacy  as  was  Claude,  yet  such 
was  now  the  case  even  with  him  ;  and  in  a  few^ 
moments  he  was  engrossed  in    detailing  to  Ruth 
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all  that  he  had  ever  experienced  since  he  had  left 
Dinmore. 

He  described  Venetia  to  her ;  he  described  her 
as  he  saw  her ;  he  told  her  every  speech  she  had 
ever  uttered  to  him,  trivial  or  grave ;  every  passing 
expression  of  friendship  and  regard;  every  word 
and  action  that  had  confirmed  his  belief  that  she 
did  not  return  Theodore's  love  ;  and  lastly,  he  told 
her  how  he  loved  her  himself  And  he  knew 
not,  he  saw  not  the  anguish  of  the  blind  girl's 
heart  as  he  continued  his  recital ;  she  felt  as  if  in 
her  agony  all  her  secret  was  written  on  her  brow, 
but  he  read  it  not  there  ;  she  felt  as  if  a  knife  had 
suddenly  been  planted  in  her  bosom,  and  she  was 
fearful  that  he  would  see  her  pain ;  but  she  found 
that  the  wTithings  of  her  tortured  spirit  were 
veiled  from  his  eyes  ;  that  he  read  only  pity  in 
the  tears  that  forced  their  way,  and  that  he  thanked 
her  for  that  sympathy  that  seemed  to  her  to  be 
wringing  the  life-blood  from  her  heart.  Ashamed 
of  practising  even  such  a  deception,  she  strove  to 
realise  his  impression;  she  listened  with  tender- 
ness, and  she  proffered  such  advice  as  she  had  to 
give,  and  it  was  chiefly  an  earnest,  solemn  en- 
treaty that  he  would  in  all  things  strive  to  obey 
the  voice  of  conscience.  After  he  had  left  her, 
she  found  it  difficult  to  account  to  herself  for  the 
extreme  anguish  it  had  cost  her  to  hear  his  avowal 
of  love  for  another.  What  expectation,  what  hope 
had  his  words  destroyed?  Had  she  not  often 
contemplated  such  a  probability  ?     But  reason  was 
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useless ;  she  felt  and  knew  that  of  all  past  hours 
of  pain  none  ever  equalled  that  which  now  was. 
She  sat  in  silent  meditation  long  after  he  had  left 
her ;  then  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  chill 
night  dews  began  to  fall,  she  rose  and  found  her 
way  to  her  own  chamber,  and  sank  upon  her 
knees,  seeking  for  peace.  And  from  that  hour 
when  she  prayed  for  Claudcj  she  prayed  for 
Venetia  too. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Slumber  is  there,  but  not  of  rest. 


KEBLE. 


Hours  of  further  trial,  such  as  should  arouse 
all  her  energies,  were  now  awaiting  poor  Ruth. 
About  the  third  day  after  Claude's  visit,  when  the 
usual  hour  of  dinner  at  the  farm  had  arrived,  and 
Ruth  prepared  to  descend  from  her  chamber  to 
join  her  father  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do,  she 
found  that  he  had  not  returned  to  the  house. 
This  was  an  unusual  accident,  and  as  she  waited 
long,  and  stiQ  he  came  not,  first  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise, and  then  one  of  apprehension  arose  in  her 
mind ;  at  length,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  fears,  she 
dispatched  a  labourer  to  seek  him  in  the  fields. 
After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  she  heard  a  con- 
fusion, and  she  thought  a  scuffle,  in  the  hall 
below ;  she  hastened  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and 
called  eagerly  to  one  of  the  maids  to  tell  her  the 
cause.  She  was  not  long  unanswered,  for  a  ser- 
vant girl  running  wildly  up  to  her,  screamed 
aloud,  without  in  any  way  preparing  her  for  such 
tidings  : 

"  Oh  !  my  poor  master  !  They  are  bringing 
him  in  dead  !     He  fell  down  in  the  field  !" 
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Ruth  at  these  horrible  words,  so  unguardedly 
addressed  to  her,  sank  down  in  a  death-like  swoon. 
She  was  long  insensible ;  and  when  she  revived, 
the  girl  who  had  so  foolishly  terrified  her,  was 
sitting  beside  her,  crying  bitterly  at  the  effects  of 
her  imprudence. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Ruth !"  she  sobbed,  "  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  open  your  eyes.  I  thought  I  had  killed 
you — indeed  I  did  :   and  I  told  you  very  wrong." 

Poor  Ruth  had  hardly  collected  her  senses 
sufficiently  to  remember  what  it  was  that  had 
robbed  her  of  them ;  but  these  words  recalled  to 
her  mind  the  dreadful  tidings  she  had  heard,  and 
she  started  up,  wildly  exclaiming : 

"  Where  have  they  laid  him  ?  Take  me  to 
him." 

"  Oh  !  don't  take  on  so,  pray.  Miss  Ruth.  I 
tell  you  he  is  not  dead,  indeed ;  but  he  can't 
speak,  it  is  true :  and  T  think  he  has  had  what 
they  call  a  stroke." 

These  words  serving  to  inform  Ruth  that  there 
was  yet  time  for  action,  restored  her  to  self- 
possession.  She  inquired  if  any  doctor  had  been 
summoned,  and  she  found  that  they  had  not  even 
done  that  in  their  terror.  She  dispatched  one 
man  to  the  neighbouring  town  for  one,  and  another 
to  Din  more  to  fetch  Claude ;  and  placing  herself 
beside  her  father's  bed,  superintended  all  the  neces- 
sary proceedings  as  well  as  she  was  able.  Grier- 
son  was  speechless,  and  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
his  body   deprived  of  the  power   of  motion ;  his 
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eyes  were  open,  but  he  appeared  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  all  around  him. 

Claude  was  fortunately  at  home  when  Ruth's 
messenger  arrived ;  on  hearing  the  man's  account 
of  Grierson,  he  thought  that  there  was  little  proba- 
bility that  he  would  live  through  the  day;  he 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  to  communi- 
cate to  him  what  had  occurred,  and  asked  him  to 
accompany  him  to  the  side  of  the  dying  man. 
They  both  set  out  without  delay ;  in  the  course  of 
their  ride  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  had  from  the  day  of 
what  might  be  called  his  adoption  of  Claude,  be- 
lieved that  some  mystery  was  attached  to  his 
birth,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  it  was  possessed  by  Grierson,  and  was  also  led 
to  believe,  from  the  stern  secresy  with  which  he 
kept  it  concealed,  that  it  must  be  of  importance, 
fell  to  thinking  how  he  could  avail  himself  of  the 
present  occurrence  to  obtain  the  elucidation  he  so 
much  desired.  He  communicated  his  design,  as 
soon  it  was  formed,  without  hesitation  to  Claude. 
Now  Claude  generally  possessed  so  great  a  power  of 
commanding  at  all  times  a  composure  and  evenness 
of  manner,  and  thus  veiling  entirely  from  all  ob- 
servers the  agitation  of  the  spirit  within,  that  Mr.' 
Mordaunt  and  Theodore,  though  both  had  the  most 
delicate  respect  for  his  fecHngs,  would  often,  in  con- 
versation with  him,  fall  with  perfect  unreserve  on 
subjects  which,  had  they  read  on  his  countenance  the 
inmost   workings  on  his  heart,    they  would    not 
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have  approached  without  greater  caution.  But  in 
this  instance  it  was  different ;  when  he  heard  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  suggestions,  a  sudden  paleness  over- 
spread his  countenance,  and  for  some  minutes  he 
did  not  speak.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  not  unnaturally, 
attributed  this  change  to  excessive  agitation  at 
finding  himself  perhaps  on  the  brink  of  a  discovery 
on  which  he  knew  that  his  heart  had  alw^ays  been 
set. 

"  Sir,"  at  length  began  Claude,  "  I  am  no 
longer  desirous  to  learn  anything  that  this  un- 
fortunate man  can  disclose ;  he  has  withheld  any 
knowledge  he  possesses,  until  now  it  is  to  me 
without  value.  From  what  I  say,  you  will  natu- 
rally conclude  that  I  have  recently  discovered  facts 
which  I  have  never  made  known  to  you.  You 
will  probably  feel  reproachfully  towards  me  when 
I  avow  that  such  a  supposition  would  be  just,  and 
you  cannot  know  how  sensibly  I  have  felt  the 
necessity  for  this  concealment.  All  that  I  can 
allow  myself  to  say  in  explanation  is  this  :  I  have 
learnt  nothing  of  which  I  can  avail  myself, 
and  I  have  lost  all  wish  to  learn  more  on  this 
most  unhappy  subject.  Believe  me,  when  I  tell 
you  that  honour  strictly  forbids  me  to  reveal  more 
to  you.  Nothing  less  sacred  should  impose  silence 
on  me.  Dismiss  this  subject  from  your  mind,  and 
I  beseech  you,  abstain  as  far  as  you  are  able,  for 
my  sake,  from  drawing  any  inference  from  the  few 
words  I  have  been  led  to  utter." 
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Claude  spoke  with  much  emotion,  and  here  he 
stopped  short.  After  a  brief  pause  Mr.  Mordaimt, 
more  engrossed  by  pity  and  sorrow  to  see  him 
thus  overcome,  than  by  the  perplexity  into  which 
his  mysterious  language  threw  him,  held  out  his 
hand  to  Claude,  and  said  : 

"My  dearest  Claude,  do  not  fear  that  your 
silence  can  ever  be  misinterpreted  by  me  into  any 
want  of  confidence  on  your  part  towards  me.  I 
know  you  far  too  well  to  misconceive  your  actions, 
and  do  not  either  of  you  doubt  how  sincere  is  the 
grief  I  feel  that  your  inquiries  should  only  have 
been  productive  of  fresh  wounds  to  your  spirit.  I 
feel  most  bitterly,  my  dearest  boy,  for  your  disap- 
pointment, and  for  my  own.  I  know  not  why, 
but  I  clung  to  the  hope  of  better  things." 

Claude  saw  that,  though  without  intention,  he 
was  leading  him  completely  away  from  the  truth. 
It  was  painful  to  him  to  practise  this  deception  ; 
still  he  knew  not  how  to  avoid  it  without  tres- 
passing on  that  secresy  he  had  resolved  to  main- 
tain inviolate.  He  took  his  proffered  hand,  and 
the  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes  as  he  clasped  it. 

As  they  approached  the  farm,  Claude  rode  on  a  lit- 
tle in  advance  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  anxious  to  »see 
Ruth.  He  hastened  into  the  house  without  stop- 
ping to  inquire,  and  ran  up  stairs  to  Grierson's 
room.  He  found  Ruth  at  a  little  distance  from 
her  father's  bed,  a  little  out  of  sight  of  it,  kneel- 
ing on  the  ground,  her  lips  moving,  and  her  fair, 
gentle  face  full  of  the  most  touching  expression  of 
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mingled  grief  and  resignation.  He  silently  fell  on 
his  knees  beside  her,  and  throwing  his  arm  around 
her,  kissed  away  the  tears  that  were  rolling  down 
her  pale  cheek.  "  My  dearest  Ruth,"  he  whisper- 
ed, "  God's  will  must  be  done ;  am  I  come  too 
late  ?  Is  it  all  over  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ruth,  "  he  still  lives,  and  I  think 
he  hears  us  if  we  speak.  I  have  wished  for  you 
so  much.  He  made  a  sign  once,  and  half  mur- 
mured a  sound  which  I  think  was  Roger's  name, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  lose  no  time  in  writing  to 
him :  he  might  be  here  to-morrow." 

As  she  spoke,  she  rose,  and  led  Claude  to  the  foot 
of  her  father's  bed.  There  he  lay  ;  his  stern,  harsh 
features  rendered  literally  appalling  by  the  aspect 
of  death  that  they  wore.  His  eyes  were  open,  but 
they  were  fixed,  and  seemed  to  discern  nothing, 
and  yet  he  did  not  appear  wholly  unconscious  of 
Claude's  approach,  for  when  he  drew  near,  an 
expression  of  pain  passed  over  the  sick  man's  face, 
and  he  almost  made  an  effort  to  turn  away.  At 
perceiving  this  Claude  was  inexpressibly  shocked, 
and  drew  Ruth  gently  back  ;  she  seemed  anxiously 
awaiting  his  opinion,  but  he  did  not  speak,  for 
he  did  not  dare  to  awaken  a  hope  in  her  heart. 
He  was  averse  to  remaining  within  Grierson's  sight, 
after  the  observation  he  had  fancied  he  had  made, 
so  he  withdrew  to  write  to  Roger  the  only  letter 
he  had  ever  written  to  him.  Mr.  Mordaunt  now 
arrived,  and  he  greeted  the  sorrowing  girl  most 
kindly.     Her  peculiar  sufferings,  and  her  gentle 
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resignation  had,  from  his  first  knowledge  of  her, 
rendered  her  an  object  of  much  interest  to 
him ;  and  whenever  he  receiv^ed  any  tidings  of 
Claude,  he  had  not  neglected  to  comply  with  the 
request  which  his  letters  never  failed  to  contain, 
to  repeat  them  to  her.  But  her  father  had  always 
appeared  to  regard  his  visits  with  displeasure  and 
suspicion,  and  had  even  met  him  in  so  repulsive  a 
manner  as  would  have  discouraged,  or  offended 
any  one  actuated  by  a  less  benevolent  and  truly 
Christian  spirit. 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  at  Ruth's  request,  followed  her 
into  Grierson's  room,  but  he  now  seemed  insensi- 
ble of  their  approach  ;  and  promising  not  as  yet  to 
leave  the  house,  Mr.  Mordaunt  returned  to  Claude. 
The  day  was  nearly  spent  before  medical  assistance 
could  be  procured,  and  it  was  very  evident  to  those 
who  beheld  the  sufferer,  that  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  when  it  did  arrive.  Mr.  Mordaunt  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  the  physician,  and  leading  him  imme- 
diately to  the  sick  man's  chamber,  asked  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  He  shook  his 
head,  and  replied  that  he  thought  he  could  not  exist 
throughout  the  night.  Mr.  Mordaunt  deeming  his 
presence  quite  useless,  as  Grierson  had  never 
spoken  since  his  attack,  then  returned  home ;  and 
Claude,  after  entreating  Ruth  to  seek  a  few  hours 
of  repose,  once  again  took  up  his  station  beside  a 
bed  of  sickness,  to  watch  the  fluctuations  from 
life  to  death,  but  with  emotions  though  deeply 
painful,  very  different  from  those  experienced  in 
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the  former  fulfilment  of  the  same  task.  The  ex- 
pression of  aversion  on  the  sick  man's  countenance, 
which  he  had  been  so  shocked  to  see,  had  now 
completely  passed  away,  or  he  could  not  have  re- 
mained beside  him :  it  was  succeeded  by  undis- 
turbed stupor.  It  was  past  midnight,  and  Claude 
was  lost  in  meditation  on  the  mysteries  in  which 
his  fortune  were  involved,  and  from  which  he  was 
bound  not  to  extricate  them.  He  felt  a  great 
curiosity  to  know  in  what  light  Grierson  had  re- 
garded him,  and  whether  or  not  he  had  ever 
known  the  real  secret  of  his  birth.  In  the  midst 
of  these  thoughts,  a  slight  rustling  disturbed  him, 
and  turning  hastily  towards  the  sick  man's  bed,  he 
saw  that  his  eyes  were  open,  and  fixed  full  upon 
him  with  a  ghastly  stare.  He  immediately  started 
up  and  approached  him ;  he  saw  that  he  moved 
his  lips,  and  was  striving  to  speak.  His  voice 
was  thick  and  his  words  scarcely  articulate,  but 
Claude  bent  over  him,  listening  intently  ;  and 
these  few  words  reached  his  anxious  ear. 

"  Claude,  forgive  me !  If  I  live,  I  will  right 
you :  if  I  die,  right  yourself  Ruth,  my  poor 
Ruth!" 

At  this  moment  the  noise  of  approaching  foot- 
steps reached  their  ears.  Claude  heard  an  alterca- 
tion of  voices  near  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and 
hastened  to  hush  it.  As  soon  as  he  opened  the 
door,  he  perceived  Roger,  who  had  unexpectedly 
arrived.  His  voice  seemed  to  be  recognized  by  the 
dying  man ;  for  no   sooner  did  he  hear  it,  than, 
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with  a  mighty  effort,  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed, 
and  uttering  his  name,  fell  back  and  expired ! 
Claude,  though  in  utter  hopelessness,  summoned 
the  physician,  who  had  passed  the  night  in  the 
house,  but  the  spark  of  life  was  for  ever  extinct. 

The  grief  of  the  unfortunate  Ruth  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  violent  had  she  always 
experienced  the  tenderest  affection  from  her  father. 
It  was  true  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  harshness, 
it  had  never  been  exercised  towards  her  ;  and  if 
he  had  sometimes  treated  her  with  unkind  cold- 
ness, he  had  never  been  guilty  of  violence.  She 
had,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  that,  in  his  heart, 
he  entertained  more  love  for  her  than  for  any  other 
living  being.  The  chief  cause  of  the  anguish  she 
felt,  proceeded  from  her  entire  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  had  expired  ;  and  when 
Claude  repeated  to  her  his  last  words,  in  which 
her  name  and  his  were  joined,  and  which  contained 
a  petition  for  forgiveness,  they  conveyed  more 
solace  to  her  spirits  than  any  other  mode  of  con- 
solation could  have  done.  Claude  bore  her  away 
from  the  bed  of  death  as  soon  as  she  would  permit 
him  to  remove  her  ;  and  after  seeing  her  attended 
to  in  every  possible  manner  that  could  minister  to 
her  comfort,  and  finding  that  Roger  was  stiU  in 
the  chamber  where  the  lifeless  clay  of  his  uncle 
was  lying,  he  would  not  intrude  on  what  appeared 
to  be  a  natural  expression  of  grief;  but  retiring, 
cast  himself  on  his  bed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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night.  When  he  rose  from  it  he  first  visited  "Ruth, 
and  then  sought  Roger,  intending  to  offer  him  as- 
sistance in  all  necessary  arrangements,  and  if  he 
found  him  really  afflicted  and  shocked  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  departure  of  a  relative,  who  had 
held  the  place  of  a  parent  with  regard  to  him,  to 
spare  him  all  exertion.  But  he  was  by  no  means 
surprised  when  he  plainly  perceived  that  Roger  was 
already  relieved  from  any  such  feelings ;  and  the 
rapacity  of  the  heir,  it  was  soon  manifest,  could 
with  difficulty  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of 
decency. 

Claude  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  behalf 
of  Ruth,  and  carefully  consulted  her  interests  ;  it 
was  not  for  some  days  that  he  thought  sufficiently 
of  his  own,  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  the  possible 
meaning  of  Grierson's  last  words,  and  to  deter- 
mine to  search  among  the  papers  which  he  had  left 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  disclosure  of  the 
secret  already  in  his  possession  were  there.  This, 
of  course,  was  rather  with  an  anxiety  to  secure 
them  from  the  hands  of  others,  than  from  any  de- 
sire to  have  them  in  his  own.  He  determined  to 
apply  to  Roger  and  to  Ruth,  before  he  commenced 
his  search.  He  addressed  the  former  with  manly 
frankness  on  the  subject,  anticipating,  ere  he  did  so, 
a  sullen  and  churlish  reply ;  for  he  knew  that  he 
had  already  excited  his  displeasure  by  his  strenuous 
exertions  in  Ruth's  cause.  Contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, Roger  replied  with  apparent  interest  and  friend- 
liness, and  even  declared  regret  at  his  inability  to 
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assist  him,  as  no  such  papers  had  yet  come  to  his 
hands.  Claude  observed  that,  as  he  spoke,  his 
countenance  assumed  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  ex- 
pression, which  he  had  often  seen  depicted  on  it 
before ;  an  unwillingness  to  meet  his  eye  ;  a  ner- 
vous twitching  of  the  lip  ;  an  ill-suppressed  sneer ; 
and  an  eager  watching  of  the  effect  his  words  pro- 
duced on  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Suspicion  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Claude,  and 
awoke  a  fiery  indignation.  He  turned  suddenly 
back,  and  confronting  Roger,  regarded  him  with  a 
fixed  and  stern  expression. 

"  I  believe  that  you  are  playing  me  false,"  he 
said  after  a  brief  pause ;  "  nor  would  this  be  for 
the  first  time." 

On  hearing  these  words,  Roger's  face  assumed 
an  ashy  paleness ;  he  clenched  his  hands  convul- 
sively; but  he  succeeded  in  restraining  the  rage 
that  suffocated  him,  and  speaking  slowly  through 
his  closed  teeth,  replied  : 

"  Prove  it,  if  you  can." 

Claude  cast  a  look  of  scorn  upon  him  as  he 
passed,  and  left  him.  Never  in  his  life  before  had 
Claude  allowed  passion  so  much  to  master  him ; 
and  punishment  awaited  his  error.  Leaving  Roger, 
he  sought  Ruth,  and  to  her  he  disclosed  his  doubts. 
She  listened  earnestly  ;  but  she  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  counsel  him.  If  these  important  papers  were 
really  in  the  possession  of  Roger,  she  saw  no  means 
of  inducing  him  to  relinquish  them,  still  less  now 
that  Claude  had  exasperated  him  by  the  reproach 
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he  had  uttered ;  she  sighed  deeply  and  was  silent, 
for  she  knew  not  what  to  suggest.  While  they 
were  thus  engaged,  Claude  received  a  summons 
from  a  messenger  who  arrived  from  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt,  bringing  him  a  letter.  Claude  ran  down  to 
see  him,  and  recognizing  the  hand- writing  of  Lord 
Llarnarmon  hastily  tore  it  open,  and  read  with  joy 
the  earnest  thanks  with  which  his  brother  accepted 
his  offer  to  accompany  him  to  his  place  of  destina- 
tion. Theodore  also  informed  him  of  the  time 
fixed  for  his  departure,  urging  him  to  come  to  him 
immediately ;  but  Claude,  seeing  that  the  time 
was  so  near  at  hand,  was  forced  on  Ruth's  account 
to  relinquish  the  idea  of  joining  him  in  London, 
and  to  content  himself  with  meeting  him  at  Dovor. 
Claude  returned  to  relate  to  Ruth  the  contents  of 
his  friend's  letter,  and  telling  her  that  he  must  im- 
mediately communicate  them  to  Mr.  Mordaunt 
also,  embraced  her  affectionately,  and  bade  her 
adieu,  promising  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
country  without  seeing  her  again. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

But  ah !  who  can  deceive  his  destiny 
Or  weene  by  warning  to  avoyd  his  fate  ? 
That  when  he  sleepes  in  most  security 
And  safest  seemes,  him  soonest  doth  amate, 
And  findeth  dewe  effect  or  soone  or  late. 


As  soon  as  Lord  Llarnarmon  arrived  at  his 
house  in  town,  he  sought  the  advice  of  Dr.  Armi- 
tage.  Even  the  short  fatigue  of  the  journey  had 
affected  him  sensibly,  and  the  increasing  debility 
of  which  he  was  becoming  painfully  aware,  inclined 
him  for  his  mother's  sake,  more  than  from  any 
desire  of  life  in  himself,  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  ad- 
vice he  received  from  the  physician.  Dr.  Armi- 
tage,  without  hesitation,  gave  him  positive  injunc- 
tions to  leave  England  before  the  winter,  and  to 
pass  that  season  in  some  more  genial  climate  ;  he 
suggested  Madeira,  but  Theodore's  thoughts  and 
wishes  naturally  turned  at  once  to  joining  the 
Dormers,  and  he  made  choice  of  Italy.  His  chief 
reason  for  this  decision  was  the  consolation  that  it 
would  be  to  him  in  a  strange  land  to  place  his 
mother  near  some  who  were  her  friends,  so  that  if 
anything  should  befal  him,  she  might  not  find 
herself  altogether  desolate.     With  regard  to  his 
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final  recovery,  he  had  that  deep  feeling  of  de- 
spondency which  is  among  the  most  fatal  symp- 
toms of  illness.  Immediately  after  forming  this 
plan,  he  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Claude,  reveal- 
ing to  him  unreservedly  all  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  Though  some  scruples  prevented 
him  from  requesting  Claude  to  accompany  him,  he 
felt  not  the  smallest  doubt  what  his  reply  to  this 
letter  would  be.  The  causes  that  restrained  him 
from  asking  what  his  heart  most  desired,  were 
twofold.  Knowing  that  his  property  was  strictly 
entailed  with  his  title,  which  devolved  on  a  distant 
cousin,  whom  some  former  family  feud  had  wholly 
estranged  from  him,  he  did  not  think  that  if  his 
own  life  were  shortened,  he  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  Claude  in  such  a  manner  as  to  counter- 
balance the  injury  he  must  do  himself,  by  that 
sacrifice  of  his  present  interests,  which  such  devo- 
tion of  his  time  would  call  for :  and  again,  he  felt 
the  cruelty  of  domesticating  him  a  second  time 
with  Venetia,  unless  he  could  find  some  means  of 
effecting  their  union,  which  the  obscurity  of 
Claude's  birth  rendered  quite  hopeless. 

Lord  Llarnarmon,  having  dispatched  his  letter, 
threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  still  turning  over  in  his 
mind  every  practicable  and  impracticable  way  of 
serving  his  friend,  when  his  ruminations  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  in- 
formed him  that  a  person  particularly  desired  to  see 
him,  and  begged  that  if  he  could  not  admit  him 
then,  he  would  appoint  another  hour  in  the  course 
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of  the  day.  Lord  Llarnarmon  was  ignorant  who 
the  person  might  be,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  but  directed  him  to  be  shown  into  his  hbrary, 
and  went  down  there  to  meet  him.  The  person 
he  found  awaiting  him,  was  a  young  man  of  a  pecu- 
liarly unpleasing  countenance,  shy  and  sinister  in 
expression  ;  his  skin  was  thickly  covered  with 
freckles  ;  his  hair  red,  and  of  a  stunted  growth, 
and  his  small,  keen  eyes  had  a  restless,  wandering 
look,  not  unlike  that  of  a  ferret. 

Theodore,  as  he  cast  a  glance  on  him,  had  a  kind 
of  half  conviction  that  he  had  seen  that  face  before, 
though  he  was  quite  unable  to  say  when,  or  where. 
He  felt  certain  that  he  had  some  disagreeable  as- 
sociation with  it.  The  gentleman  in  question 
seemed  disposed  to  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
business. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  began  in  a  voice  of  sycophancy, 
combined  with  ill-disguised  insolence,  "allow  me 
to  inform  you  that  my  name  is  Grierson ;  a  name 
probably  not  unfamiliar  to  you,  in  consequence  of 
its  connection  with  a  dependent  of  your  Lordship's, 
called  Claude  Lermont." 

"  A  friend,"  interrupted  Theodore  with  severity. 

"  With  your  friend,  Mr.  Lermont,  then,"  re- 
peated the  man,  rather  abashed.  "  He,  I  doubt  not 
you  will  remember,  left  my  uncle  to  reside  with 
your  Lordship,  and  since  that  time,  I  have  had 
little  or  no  intercourse  with  him  (for  he  has  but  a 
short  memory  for  old  friends)  until  about  a  week 
since,  when  being  suddenly  informed  of  the  danger- 
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ous  illness  of  my  uncle,  I  hastened  home,  and  there 
I  found  Claude.  My  uncle  died.  I  was,  as  I 
always  expected  to  be,  his  heir ;  and  in  short,  my 
Lord,  you  owe  my  present  visit  to  the  fact  of  my 
having  found  among  my  uncle's  papers  certain 
deeds  and  memorials  of  which  it  might  be  w^ell 
worth  your  while,  or  Lermont's,  to  get  possession. 
Now,  my  Lord,  I  am  disposed  to  be  very  frank 
with  you,  and  to  tell  you  honestly,  that  having  no 
interest  in  them  myself,  I  think  I  can  do  no  better 
than  dispose  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  We 
all  know  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush ;  therefore,  was  I  inchned  to  come  to  you 
first  knowing  that  your  promises  might  be  ratified 
by  some  present  bond,  while  for  the  fulfilment  of 
Lermont's  I  must  look  to  the  future ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  papers  which  I  shall  produce  are  able  to 
bear  out  the  tale  they  tell,  for  which,  as  a  bit  of 
a  lawyer  myself,  I  will  vouch.  Now  the  next  steps 
necessary  to  be  taken  are  to  make  your  Lordship 
aware  of  their  contents,  and  to  hear  your  decision 
as  to  whether  you  will,  or  will  not  make  it  worth 
my  while  to  transfer  them  to  you." 

Theodore  listened  to  this  man's  vulgar  harangue 
with  an  aversion  which  every  word  increased ;  he 
was  resolved  not  to  leave  this  mystery  uninvesti- 
gated, and  yet  felt  a  repugnance  to  deal  wholly  in 
private  with  so  great  a  knave.  Still  he  was  at  a 
loss  whom  to  admit  to  confidence  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. The  man  had  excited  his  interest  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  had  alarmed  him  by  his  equivo- 
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cal  speech.  He  strove  to  betray  his  anxiety  as 
little  as  possible,  and  affecting  a  composure  which 
he    was  far  from  feeling,  he  said : 

"  If  you  are  come  to  London  entirely  on  this 
business,  you  probably  require  a  speedy  answer  to 
your  proposals.  Call  on  me  this  evening,  and 
bring  the  papers  with  you." 

The  man  looked  displeased,  and  seeing  that  Lord 
Llarnarmon  expected  him  to  depart,  said,  in  a 
rougher  tone  than  he  had  yet  ventured  to  use : 

"  Excuse  me,  my  Lord,  if  I  add  that  this  secret 
touches  your  title,  your  inheritance,  the  honour  of 
your  family,  which  I  have  been  told  is  what  men 
who  count  their  grandfathers  think  of  I  tell  you, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  Claude  Lermont  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  and  you  a  dependant  on  his  will." 

Theodore  was  thunderstruck  at  these  words ; 
he  changed  colour,  and  sank  back  on  his  seat : 

"Good  God!"  he  murmured,  "is  this  possible?" 

"It  is  more  than  possible,  it  is  true  !"  said 
Roger  with  emphasis ;  then  after  a  pause  he 
added :  "  If  you  would  know  how  these  facts  came 
into  my  uncle's  possession,  learn  that  his  brother 
was  the  confidential  servant  of  your  grandfather." 

By  this  time  Theodore  had  in  some  measure 
recovered  himself,  and  he  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  On  what  terms  shall  these  papers  be  mine  ?" 

"  Give  me  a  handsome  annuity  for  them,"  re- 
plied Grierson  with  determination. 

"  Return  then,  as  I  told  you  ;  let  them  be 
forthcoming.     In  case  I  should  accept  your  terms, 
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it  will  only  be  after  the  strictest  examination  of 
them,"  said  Theodore  with  an  air  of  command 
which  awed  Grierson,  who  had  hitherto  presumed 
on  his  gentleness. 

No  sooner  had  he  departed  than  Theodore  rang 
the  bell,  and  ordered  his  carriage.  Entering  it,  he 
desired  the  servants  to  drive  immediately  to  the 
Temple.  He  rolled  on  through  the  crowded 
streets,  totally  lost  to  every  thing  but  a  considera- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  communication  just  made 
to  him.  He  of  course  inferred  from  Grierson's 
language  that  the  papers  he  had  found,  contained 
proofs  that  Claude  was  the  legitimate  heir  of  the 
hereditary  honours  of  his  house.  But  how  this 
was  to  be  proved  he  was  still  ignorant. 

He  remembered  that  his  father  was  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Llarnarmon.  Had  there  been 
any  foul  play  in  his  succession  to  his  deceased 
brother?  Had  there  been  an  unacknowledged 
heir?  The  offspring  perhaps  of  some  unworthy 
union,  whose  very  existence  had  been  kept  pro- 
foundly secret !  By  whom  had  this  fraud  been 
perpetrated  ? — By  his  father,  whose  memory  was 
so  reverenced  by  all  who  had  known  him,  and  who 
was  so  beloved  for  his  benevolence,  virtue,  gentle- 
ness, and  for  having  *  borne  his  faculties  so  meekly  ?' 
Far  more  probably  by  his  .  grandfather,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  of  as  the  proudest,  and  most  vin- 
dictive of  men,  and  whose  forbidding  countenance 
he  well  remembered  to  have  gazed  on  with  aver- 
sion, among  the  portraits  that  hung  at  Llarnarmon  ! 
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Was  Claude  the  child  of  his  uncle,  who  had 
perished  in  early  youth,  or  was  he  possibly  his 
own  brother  ?  At  that  thought,  a  gush  of  tender- 
ness for  the  absent  Claude  filled  his  heart.  Here 
then  was  the  mystery  of  the  passionate,  unchanging 
and  unchangeable  love  that  had  sprung  up  in  their 
hearts  from  the  day  they  knew  each  other ;  here 
was  the  indissoluble  link  that  had  bound  them 
together  !  Lost  in  this  delicious  contemplation, 
he  forgot  the  shock  he  had  experienced ;  the  regret 
natural  on  resigning  aU  worldly  possessions  ;  the 
sense  of  shame,  that  had  arisen  at  the  idea  of 
being  stripped  of  them  as  an  usurper,  an  im- 
postor, a  defrauder  of  another  man's  rights.  All 
these  feelings  lost  their  force  from  the  moment 
that  the  idea  entered  his  mind  that  Claude 
was  his  brother  ;  an  idea  that  uncorroborated 
as  it  as  yet  was,  from  its  first  admission  acquired 
a  strength  which  he  could  not  resist. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Schivo 


D'  ogni  cosa  che  onor  non  fosse  o  bene — 

Non  teme 

Sprezzar  qual  cosa  vil,  I'argento  e  I'oro 
E  tutto  quel  che  qui  fa  I'uom  beato. 

BERNARDO  TASSO. 

Lord  Llarnarmon  (as  we  must  yet  by  courtesy 
term  him)  having  reached  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion, alighted  from  his  carriage,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Arthur.  This 
gentleman  was  a  solicitor  in  much  practice,  and  of 
a  high  reputation,  no  less  for  integrity  than  for 
abilities.  But  these  were  not  the  only  reasons 
why  Theodore  sought  him  now.  He  remembered 
in  him  one  of  his  father's  oldest  and  most  es- 
teemed friends,  and  this,  added  to  his  character 
and  position,  seemed  to  mark  him  as  peculiarly 
suited  to  be  his  adviser  in  his  present  circum- 
stances. Much  to  his  satisfaction  he  found  him 
disengaged,  and  his  benevolent  countenance  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  with  which  he  received  his 
visitor.  After  some  time  had  passed  in  general 
conversation,  Theodore  said  to  him  : 

"  I  did  not  come  here  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  for  that  is  one  which  I  hope  to  enjoy 
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at  my  own  house.  The  cause  of  my  intrusion  on 
hours  which  I  know  are  most  precious,  is  to  apply 
to  you  for  advice  in  a  case  of  very  great,  perhaps 
of  the  last  importance  to  me ;  and  presuming  on 
those  friendly  sentiments  which  you  have  always 
expressed  towards  my  family,  I  sought  you  without 
hesitation." 

At  this  opening,  Mr.  Arthur  looked  surprised, 
but  with  the  utmost  kindness  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  seiTC  his  young  friend,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  Thus  encouraged,  Theodore  related 
to  him  the  whole  history  of  his  connection  with 
Claude  up  to  the  present  time,  and  then  the  ex- 
traordinary visit  which  he  had  that  day  received. 
Mr.  Arthur  listened  with  interest  to  the  first  part  of 
his  recital,  and  the  latter  he  heard  with  unfeigned 
concern.  As  Theodore  beheld  the  expression  of 
the  last  feeling  overcloud  his  expansive  brow,  he 
hastened  to  relieve  him  from  it,  and  to  declare  his 
real  views  on  the  subject. 

"  I  will  not  aifect  to  say,"  he  began,"  that  I 
can  look  forward  to  this  extraordinary  revelation 
without  great  anxiety,  nor  that  I  do  not  dread 
that  this  discovery  may  lay  bare  facts  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  memory  of  those  I  revere."  Here  he 
paused  ;  then  in  a  firmer  voice  he  continued : 

"But  all  these  apprehensions  are  greatly  robbed 
i)f  their  power  to  afflict  me,  by  the  fact  that  I  so  en- 
tirely love  and  approve  him  who  will  profit  by  this 
discovery.  Do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  I 
assure  you,  that  the  predominate  feeling  of  my  mind 
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is  thankfulness  to  Heaven  for  being  the  chosen 
instrument  to  right  a  great  wrong,  if  such  have 
indeed  been  committed.  The  reasons  why  I 
have  applied  to  you  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  forcible 
to  lead  you  to  forgive  the  trouble  I  shall  entail  on 
you.  In  the  first  place,  my  inexperience  in  any 
legal  affairs  is  so  great  as  to  leave  me  perfectly  at 
the  mercy  of  this  knave.  I  believe  him  to  have  en- 
tertained an  inveterate  aversion  to  Claude  from  his 
childhood ;  he  may  therefore  seek,  if  I  know  not 
how^  to  manage  him,  to  frustrate  my  proceedings  if 
in  his  favour  ;  I  am  also  under  orders,  which,  for 
my  mother's  sake,  I  dare  not  disobey,  to  set  out 
immediately  for  the  continent ;  and  the  state  of  my 
health  is,  my  dear  Sir,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  so 
precarious,  that  I  might  find  myself  unable  at  a 
future  period  to  make  any  exertions,  however 
necessary." 

Mr.  Arthur  was  exceedingly  touched  by  the 
patient  fortitude  with  which  his  young  friend  spoke ; 
and  taking  his  hand,  reiterated  his  assurances  of 
his  desire  to  render  him  every  service  in  his  power. 
The  two  gentlemen  finally  agreed  that  Mr.  Ar- 
thur should  join  Lord  Llarnarmon  at  dinner  that 
day,  and  be  present  afterwards  at  his  conference 
with  his  expected  visitor.  Theodore  then  took 
leave,  and  on  returning  home,  informed  his  mother 
of  the  guest  he  had  invited.  Lady  Llarnarmon, 
much  dispirited  by  her  interview  with  Dr.  Armi- 
tage,  who  however  had  very  guardedly  expressed 
his  apprehensions,  told  her  son  that  she  was  too 
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indisposed  to  see  any  one,  even  so  old  a  friend,  and 
that  she  would  therefore  leave  them  to  a  t^te-a-Ute. 
Theodore  felt  relieved  by  this  arrangement,  as  he 
had  previously  anticipated  some  embarrassment  in 
accounting  to  his  mother  for  the  business  which  he 
should  have  to  transact  with  Mr.  Arthur.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  taking  leave  of  her  with  the  greatest 
affection,  for  all  his  tenderness  was  awakened  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  probably  about  to  hear 
what  would  be  an  astounding  blow  to  her,  he  went 
to  receive  his  friend  alone.  Mr.  Arthur,  though  a 
man  full  of  kindly  feelings  and  warm  affections, 
was  yet  so  completely  accustomed  to  lay  aside,  in 
periods  given  to  relaxation,  all  thoughts  connected 
with  his  serious  and  important  avocations,  that 
during  dinner,  though  unfeignedly  interested  in  the 
cause  that  brought  him  thither,  he  was  able  to  sup- 
port an  unflagging  conversation  with  animation. 
His  fund  of  anecdote  and  information  was  so  varied 
and  inexhaustible,  and  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
draw  from  its  stores  whatever  was  best  suited  to 
the  occasion,  that  while  the  sen^ants  were  present, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  abstain  from  any  allusion  to 
the  real  business  of  the  evening,  his  agreeable  dis- 
course diverted  even  the  mind  of  Theodore  from 
the  anticipation  of  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  all 
restraint  was  removed,  and  they  found  themselves 
alone,  Mr.  Arthur  recurred  immediately  to  the  sub- 
ject in  question,  nor  did  Theodore  shrink  from  the 
discussion.  He  asked  Mr.  Arthur  if  he  had  ever 
heard  any  rumours  respecting  his  father's  succes- 
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sion  to  his  title,  that  could  afford  any  corroborative 
testimony  to  this  man's  tale ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  reached  Mr.  Arthur's  ears.  His  first 
feeling  had  been  that  of  utter  astonishment,  which 
his  reflections  on  the  subject,  after  Theodore  had 
quitted  him,  had  only  increased,  and  he  still  fer- 
vently hoped  that  no  truth  would  be  found  in  this 
statement.  The  appointed  hour  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived when  Grierson  was  there,  and  was,  as  pre- 
viously, introduced  into  Lord  Llarnarmon's  library, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  two  gentlemen. 
Theodore  immediately  approached  Grierson,  and 
said: 

"  I  need  not  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  you  have 
with  you  the  papers  of  which  you  have  spoken.  I 
would  at  once  examine  them." 

Grierson  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at  the  unlooked- 
for  stranger,  and  seemed  rather  awed  by  the 
dignity  of  his  countenance,  and  the  acute  penetra- 
tion of  his  dark  eye ;  he  approached  the  table  in  a 
shuffling  sort  of  manner,  drew  forth  his  pocket- 
book,  and  opening  it,  took  from  it  several  papers. 
The  first  which  he  laid  before  Lord  Llarnarmon 
was  a  written  form  of  an  agreement  to  pay  him, 
on  the  transfer  of  certain  papers  specified  therein, 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
This  Mr.  Arthur,  with  a  gesture  of  angry  con- 
tempt, hastily  threw  aside,  and  Grierson  seemed 
suddenly  to  awake  to  the  conviction  that  the  game 
was  no  longer  so  completely  in  his  own  hands,  as 
it  might  have  been,  had  he  only  met  with  Theo- 
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dore.  The  next  papers  Grierson  produced  were 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  late 
Lord  Llarnarmon  and  his  uncle,  on  the  reception  of 
Claude  into  his  house  (exactly  similar  to  the  one 
in  Claude's  possession) ;  and  also  several  letters 
between  the  two  brothers,  written  while  the  elder 
one  was  in  Lord  Llarnarmon's  service,  relating  to 
this  transaction,  previously  to  its  conclusion, 
and  again  subsequently  to  it,  and  the  detailed 
account  of  the  whole  affair  which  was  only  to  be 
made  use  of  after  Lord  Llarnarmon's  death. 
These  documents  Mr.  Arthur  scrutinized  with  a 
searching  glance  from  which  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conceal  anything,  and  equally  vain  to  attempt 
either  to  disguise  or  misrepresent  the  most  trifling 
circumstance.  To  his  sorrow  he  was  quickly 
convinced  that  these  papers  contained  quite  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  annihilate  in  any  honest  mind, 
all  belief  that  his  friend's  claims  to  the  possessions 
he  had  hitherto  deemed  his,  were  tenable.  Taking 
Theodore  aside,  he  candidly  told  him  that  he  did 
not  think  that  he  could,  in  common  prudence, 
refuse  to  accede  to  Grierson's  demand,  and  on  any 
terms  advised  him  to  make  himself  master  of  these 
papers.  "  I  believe,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  clearly 
understood  you  to  entertain  a  noble  purpose  of 
obeying  without  hesitation  the  decree  of  justice, 
and  with  such  a  determination,  it  will  redound 
far  more  plainly  to  your  honour,  to  execute 
them  yourself  than  to  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  this  mean-spirited,  sordid  knave.     You  declare 
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that  you  have  perfect  and  well-grounded  confidence 
in  your  brother.  What  do  you  imagine  that  his 
conduct  would  be,  if  these  papers  were  offered  to 

him  r 

"  He  would  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  them,  or  at  least  he  would  never  avail 
himself  of  them  during  my  life.  But  this  man  is 
his  enemy ;  and  as  he  could  not  believe  any 
human  being  capable  of  neglecting,  or  refusing  to 
profit  by  such  an  advantage,  I  feel  sure  that  he 
never  would  place  what  he  so  highly  esteems  in 
the  hands  of  one  he  hates." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Arthur  musingly,  "  to 
what  use  could  he  turn  them,  supposing  that  you 
refuse  to  close  with  his  terms  ?" 

"  Why  as  he  would  give  no  credit  to  my  belief  that 
Claude  would  act  in  a  manner  so  inconceivable  to 
himself,  he  would  continue  to  hold  out  threats 
(which  he  would  consider  formidable)  in  order  to 
extract  perpetually  fresh  sums  of  money  from 
each." 

"  True,"  replied  Mr.  Arthur,  "  I  see  that  your 
view  of  the  subject  coincides  perfectly  with  mine. 
We  must  undoubtedly  have  these  papers,  and  I 
advise  you  to  take  his  first  offer,  or  he  will  infallibly 
rise  in  his  demands." 

Accordingly  they  rejoined  the  man,  and  bidding 
him  to  reproduce  the  paper  which  he  had  first 
offered  to  their  notice,  Theodore  signed  it,  and 
Grierson  quitted  them  full  of  regret  and  self-re- 
proach for  not  having  demanded  a  reward  much 
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more  considerable  than  that  which  he  had  obtained 
with  so  little  difficulty. 

Theodore  no  sooner  received  the  important 
papers  than  he  gave  them  up  to  Mr.  Arthur, 
saying :  "  I  have  promised  my  mother  that  I  will 
leave  England  in  three  days.  I  place  this  business 
wholly  in  your  hands ;  you  shall  pay  over  to  Grier- 
son  the  stipulated  sum,  and  I  wish  yoa  to  arrange 
the  whole  evidence  in  such  a  manner  that  the  title 
and  property  may  be  transferred  to  the  rightful 
heir  without  difficulty  or  delay,  whenever  it  shall  be 
my  wish  to  do  so." 

At  the  mention  of  his  mother's  name,  Theodore's 
voice  faltered  for  the  first  time,  and  he  betrayed 
some  emotion.  Mr.  Arthur,  who  really  dreaded 
that  his  health  would  be  affected  by  the  agitation 
which  so  singular  an  affair  could  not  fail  to  cause 
him,  and  willing  to  devote  his  best  energies  to  the 
service  of  one  who  conducted  himself  so  nobly, 
and  to  whom  he  was  linked  by  former  ties  of  friend- 
ship, strongly  urged  him  on  no  account  to  delay 
his  departure  from  England,  and  agreed  to  write 
to  him  a  constant  detail  of  all  his  proceedings. 
They  then  separated  for  the  night ;  but  though 
Theodore  enjoyed  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science, his  sleep  could  not  but  be  disturbed  by  the 
many  busy  thoughts  that  occupied  his  mind.  He 
had  of  course  no  longer  any  scruples  with  regard 
to  detaining  Claude,  his  brother,  near  him,  nor 
did  his  affection  for  Miss  Dormer  now  appear  so 
hopeless  as  to  render  it  blameable  in   him  to  place 
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them  again  together.  A  revelation  of  the  really 
existing  circumstances  to  Mr.  Dormer,  would  at  any 
time  smooth  the  difficulties  in  their  way  to  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  only  cause  of  unmitigated  pain  which 
continued  to  harass  Theodore's  mind,  was  the 
contemplation  of  the  grief  this  discovery  could 
not  fail  to  occasion  his  mother.  Though  he 
strove,  for  the  love  he  bore  her,  to  scan  her  faults 
with  a  gentle  eye,  yet  he  knew  her  character  well. 
He  knew  its  pride  and  its  ambition;  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  it ;  and  he  knew  how^  all  her 
feelings  centered  in  himself. 

He  dwelt  with  horror  on  the  wound  which  he  was 
about  to  inflict.  The  thought  of  that  early  doom 
which  of  late  he  had  often  contemplated  with  no 
unpleasing  melancholy,  recurred  to  him  at  this 
moment ;  if  it  were  to  be  the  wiU  of  Heaven  to 
deprive  her  ere  long  of  her  only  child,  he  deemed 
that  the  loss  of  rank,  fortune,  honour,  would  scarce- 
ly at  such  a  moment  be  felt,  lost  in  this  '  consum- 
mate woe.'  For  her  sake,  he  was  powerfully 
tempted  to  delay  the  disclosure,  until  that  terri- 
ble hour  should  arrive. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

How,  in  a  realm  so  distant,  should  you  know 
From  what  deep  source  my  ceaseless  sorrows  flow  ? 

POPE. 

Mr.  Dormer  and  his  daughter  having  once  left 
England,  sought  to  reach  Naples  in  the  most  ex- 
peditious mode  possible.  The  weather  was  still  so 
sultry,  though  the  month  of  October,  (with  all  the 
gorgeous  beauties  of  the  vintage),  had  arrived,  that 
they  found  Lady  Esther  Dormer  quite  unwilling  to 
relinquish  as  yet  the  charms  of  the  delightful  villa 
at  Castellamare,  in  w^hich  she  had  spent  the  sum- 
mer. Her  husband  and  her  child  accordingly 
joined  her  there ;  and  the  joy  that  she  and  Venetia 
experienced  on  meeting,  proved  to  them  that  they 
never  knew  how  fondly  they  loved  each  other  until 
they  had  submitted  to  the  test  of  separation. 

It  was  quite  impossible  that  Venetia  should  re- 
turn to  dwell  beneath  the  eye  of  a  most  aifectionate 
mother,  without  the  deep  dejection  of  her  spirits 
becoming  speedily  evident ;  without  such  an  ob- 
server quickly  discovering  that 

A  canker  worm  had  stolen 
Into  the  bud  ! 

and  a  grievous  change  come  over  her  child.     To 
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perceive  this,  filled  Lady  Esther  with  grief;  no 
change  could  have  been  acceptable  in  one  she 
loved  so  much,  and  deemed  so  lovely ;  but  to  be- 
hold a  change  from  vivacity  to  dejection,  from 
mirth  to  sorrow,  smiles  changed  into  tears,  and 
peace  into  trouble,  was  to  behold  one  that  filled 
her  soul  with  anguish  !  She  was  averse  to  asking 
the  confidence  of  her  child ;  if  her  suspicions  were 
founded  in  truth,  and  not  the  mere  creations  of 
fancy,  she  felt  assured  that  Venetia  could  not  long 
withhold  from  her  any  real  feeling  of  her  heart. 
She  dreaded  too  by  inquiries  to  give  her  daughter's 
cause  of  sorrow  (if  such  there  were)  an  importance, 
a  reality  of  existence  which  she  knew  can  be  im- 
parted to  thoughts,  before  but  half  permitted  or 
indulged,  by  the  simple  act  of  expressing  them  in 
words ;  for  from  the  time  they  have  been  audibly 
breathed  to  any  human  ear,  they  attain  a  power 
unexerted  and  unknown  before. 

But  though  Lady  Esther  was  resolved  not  to 
speak  as  yet  on  the  subject,  it  entirely  engrossed 
her  mind.  She  not  unnaturally  fell  upon  the 
thought,  that  the  affection  of  her  young  daughter 
had  been  won  by  Lord  Llarnarmon,  who  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Dormer  and  by  Venetia,  as  a  most 
interesting  and  amiable  sufferer;  and  knowing  the 
melancholy  presentiment  of  the  near  approach  of 
his  death  entertained  by  her  husband,  she  be- 
lieved that  she  had  solved  the  mystery  of  Venetia's 
grief,  and  her  heart  bled  for  her  child.  Nor  did 
she  hope  to  see  tears  flowing  from  such  a  source 
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speedily  dried  up.  Such  a  grief  as  this  she  knew 
could  be  tempered  only  by  the  hand  that  dispensed 
it.  Full  of  anxiety,  she  sought  to  elicit  from  Mr. 
Dormer  whether  her  fears  had  any  foundation  in 
his  eyes.  He,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  ceased 
to  entertain  this  apprehension ;  but  Lady  Esther 
could  not  derive  entire  satisfaction  from  his  con- 
viction. She  was  persuaded  that  a  cause  of  dis- 
tress existed,  which  was  at  present  concealed  from 
them  both.  Without  revealing  to  him  this  sus- 
picion, she  continued  to  wait  in  silent  expectation 
of  spontaneous  confidence  on  the  part  of  Venetia. 
Poor  Venetia,  meantime,  felt  the  restriction  she 
strove  to  impose  on  herself  from  any  open  evidence 
of  grief,  almost  insupportable.  She  had  since  her 
return  shared  her  mother's  apartment ;  so  that  not 
even  night  brought  solitude,  nor  permitted  her  to 
mourn  unrestrainedly.  She  feared  that  her  mo- 
ther's ear  would  catch  the  stifled  sobs  and  long- 
drawn  sighs,  that  she  sought  in  vain  to  repress. 
At  first,  the  dehght  of  being  again  with  her  had 
for  awhile  banished  the  remembrances  of  the  past, 
and  she  felt  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent. But  this  rest  could  not  last  long ;  and 
whenever  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  her  regrets  forced 
itself  upon  her  consideration,  this  thought  only 
caused  her  fresh  anguish. 

On  the  evening  that  followed  Lady  Esther's 
first  conversation  with  her  father,  Venetia  felt  more 
than  usually  overcome  by  despondency.  It  was 
one  of  those  delicious  evenings  which  I  have  never 
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known  elsewhere  than  in  the  bel  regno  di  NapolL 
The  terrace  in  which  Venetia  sat  commanded  a 
view  of  that  most  beautiful  bay.  Vesuvius  lay 
stretched  before  her  in  all  its  purple  glory ;  its 
long,  gracefully- curling  column  of  smoke  ascend- 
ing high,  and  then,  as  it  were,  sweeping  across  the 
sky  as  far  as  the  sight  could  reach ;  the  base  of  it 
reflecting  a  lurid  glow  from  the  unseen  fires  de- 
vouring the  mountain's  bosom.  The  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  were  reflected  in  all  their  splendour,  on 
earth,  sky,  and  ocean. 

The  distant  Abruzzi,  the  fairy  Capri,  and 
Naples,  bella  Napolif  were  all  before  her,  each 
with  its  own  peculiar  loveliness ;  and  around  the 
trellis-work  against  which  she  leantj,  hung  the 
clustering  vines,  laden  with  fruit  in  every  stage 
of  beauty ;  the  foliage  here  and  there  betraying 
the  touch  of  autumn  ;  wearing  a  scarlet  dye, 
vivid  and  gorgeous,  but  auguring  decay !  Such 
was  the  scene  on  which  she  looked,  and  yet 
she  seemed  to  look  unheedingly  ;  and  as  she 
gazed  on  that  tideless  ocean,  she  thought  of 
the  dull  calm  that  reigns  where  there  is  no 
hope  ;  her  eyes  filled  slowly  with  tears  that  fell 
silently  down  unobserved  by  herself,  but  not  by 
her  mother,  who  stood  beside  her. 

"  Venetia,"  she  said,  "  my  child  ! — if  you  must 
weep,  let  it  be  on  my  bosom !"  and  she  drew  her 
towards  her,  meeting  no  resistance,  and  folded  her 
in  her  arms. 

Still    Venetia    spoke    not  ;    at    length   raising 
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herself  suddenly  from  her  mother's  neck,  she 
wiped  away  every  tear  that  remained  on  her 
cheek  ;  and  seating  herself  beside  her  mother, 
began,  not  uncalmly,  to  speak — and  of  what  ? 
Of  the  past,  but  not  of  Claude !  And  yet  she  felt 
strangely  tempted  to  approach  this  subject — to 
approach  it  very  nearly,  but  not  quite  to  enter 
upon  it. 

To  her  mother's  astonishment  she  mentioned 
her  cousin  with  even  less  of  hope  than  her  father 
had  expressed  ;  and  though  she  spoke  in  accents  of 
tender  affection  and  of  deep  regret,  still,  from  that 
moment,  Lady  Esther  knew  that  Venetia  had  not 
given  her  heart  to  Theodore. 

After  a  time  Venetia  sank  again  into  silence ; 
and  their  conversation  seemed  likely  to  terminate 
without  giving  Lady  Esther  any  further  insight 
into  the  cause  of  her  anxiety,  when  she  chanced  to 
mention  Lady  Theodora.  Venetia  could  not 
refrain  from  expatiating  on  the  surprise  and  re- 
gret which  her  further  knowledge  of  her  character 
had  excited  in  her.  In  the  course  of  her  remarks 
she  alluded  to  her  conduct  towards  the  friend  of 
her  son  ;  and  the  alteration  in  her  countenance  as 
she  mentioned  his  name,  even  thus  casually,  w^as 
immediately  perceptible  to  her  mother,  and  she  felt 
that  it  was  so.  She  stopped  short,  and  then  in 
an  altered  voice  she  began  again  to  speak ;  and 
now  she  went  back  even  to  the  day  when  she  first 
reached  Llarnarmon.  She  told  how  the  constant 
theme  of  her  cousin's  conversation  was  his  humble, 
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low-born  friend  ;  how  her  interest  was  awakened  by 
his  discourse,  and  was  shared  by  Lady  Llarnarmon; 
how  his  coming  was  awaited  with  something 
more  than  curiosity ;  and  then  he  came,  and  she 
said  how  he  had  seemed  to  her  father  and  to  her- 
self, 

Complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 

With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

But  here  she  passed  quickly  on,  to  teU  how  she 
began  to  suspect  Lady  Llarnarmon  of  jealousy,  and 
how  she  strove  to  repel  such  a  thought,  until  her 
attempt  to  separate  Claude  from  her  son  put  an 
end  to  all  doubt ;  and  then  she  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  expressing  her  generous  indignation. 
Then  she  spoke  of  Theodore's  long  and  terrible 
illness,  the  struggle  between  life  and  death ;  and 
Claude's  devotion  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  She 
told  also  of  his  sudden  departure,  of  the  last  in- 
terview she  had  ever  had  with  him,  and  of  Theo- 
dore's words  to  her  on  the  following  day.  And 
now  her  tale  was  ended  ! 

Her  mother  knew  all  that  could  be  conveyed  in 
words,  and  felt  how  much  must  necessarily  be  left 
unsaid,  not  to  be  expressed,  but  not  therefore  less 
real,  no  less  never  to  be  forgotten  nor  recalled,  than 
the  facts  and  occurrences  which  she  had  heard. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Ma  pur  combatto  con  me  stessa,  e  sento 

In  me  ragione  or  vincitrice,  or  vinta ; 

Ahi !  puo  tanto  il  mio  duol,  s'  io  nol  consento  ? 

FILICAJA. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Dormer  to  speak 
much  of  Theodore  without  mentioning  Claude ; 
and  indeed  he  did  not  fail  to  communicate  to  Lady 
Esther  the  high  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  him, 
and  the  interest  he  had  inspired  by  his  romantic 
devotion  to  his  friend.  Such  generosity  as  Mr.  Dor- 
mer described,  Lady  Esther  felt  must  have  excited 
all  Venetia's  sympathy ;  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should  have  withheld  it  from  so  congenial  a  nature. 
She  trembled  when  she  became  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  her  daughter  had  been  exposed ;  and 
when  she  reflected  on  the  thoughtless  want  of 
caution  that  had  always  marked  Mr.  Dormer's  cha- 
racter, she  blamed  herself  for  not  having  entreated 
him,  even  more  earnestly  than  she  had  done,  to 
watch  over  her  child,  and  to  guard  her  from  perils 
which  she  forgot  that  only  a  mother's  eye  could 
have  detected.  Her  thoughts  dwelled  incessantly 
on  all  that  Venetia  had  confided  to  her ;  she  was 
anxious  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
done,  and  bent  on  considering  how  best  to  repair 
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it.  She  knew  well  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
words  ; 

What  deep  wounds  ever  heal  without  a  scar  ? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ; 

but  she  could  not  endure  to  think  that  this  sad 
truth  should  be  realized  in  Venetia,  nor  to  believe 
that  her  gentle  spirit  had,  in  such  early  youth, 
received  a  shock  from  which  it  would  rise  no  more 
the  free,  and  buoyant,  and  joyous  thing  it  had 
been  ! 

The  morning  after  the  conversation  to  which 
we  alluded,  Venetia  and  her  mother  were  again 
alone  together;  the  one  appeared  to  be  occupied 
on  a  drawing,  and  the  other  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
addressed  her  from  time  to  time.  Lady  Esther 
saw  that  Venetia  could  not  distract  her  mind  from 
the  recollection  of  their  last  conversation,  and  yet 
seemed  to  dread  any  fresh  allusion  to  it.  She 
therefore  appeared  insensible  of  her  embarrassment, 
and  continued  their  conversation  in  a  careless  tone ; 
at  length  having  occasion  to  rise,  to  seek  some 
trifle  she  needed,  she  approached  Venetia  to  observe 
her  progress.  As  she  drew  near,  Venetia  bent 
her  head  over  her  drawing ;  a  hot  tear  fell  from 
her  eye,  and  it  fell  upon  an  angel's  face,  and  sullied 
its  beauty  for  ever.  And  Lady  Esther,  as  she 
saw  the  effect  of  this  one  tear,  inwardly  prayed 
that  the  first  sorrow  that  her  child  had  known, 
might  not  for  ever  mar  the  brightness  of  her  life, 
nor  destroy  all  the  fair  visions  of  hope  she  had 
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permitted  herself  to  indulge  with  regard  to  her. 
She  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  forehead ;  then 
turning  sadly  away,  returned  to  her  former  position. 
Venetia  could  not  endure  to  behold  her  mother 
suffering  with  her,  and  hastily  following  her,  cast 
herself  upon  a  low  seat  beside  her,  and  unable  to 
speak,  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  My  child  !"  said  Lady  Esther,  tenderly  clasping 
the  weeping  girl  to  her  bosom,  and  holding  her 
there  till  she  was  more  calm ;  then  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice,  she  went  on :  *'  Remember,  my  child,  be 
your  sorrow  what  it  may,  that  there  is  One  to  whom 
it  is  known.  Remember  this,  and  pray.  Though 
time  and  space  may  separate  you  from  your  most 
beloved  friends;  though  discretion,  or  peculiar,  or 
unforeseen  circumstances  may  force  you  to  keep 
silent  and  hidden  from  them,  the  joy  or  bitterness 
of  your  heart ;  though  misunderstandings  may 
even  estrange  you  from  them,  while  both  in  reality 
be  unchanged,  there  is  still  One  who  cannot  be 
separated  from  you,  who  cannot  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  anything  that  you  feel  or  suffer,  who 
cannot  misunderstand  or  misinterpret  you;  who 
ever  listeneth  to  the  sighings  and  rejoicings  of 
your  spirit  ;  who  ever  seeth  and  pitieth  your 
necessities !  Many  a  friend  on  earth  who  would 
die  to  serve  you  (and  you  have  such  friends,  Ve- 
netia), may  have  their  best  endeavours  defeated 
by  the  malice  of  enemies,  or  by  any  of  the  most 
trifling  accidents,  yet  when  He  wills  to  acquiesce  in 
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your  desires,  no  other  power  of  the  universe,  united 
or  alone,  can  prevail  to  thwart  His  purpose,  or  to 
deprive  you  of  any  good  which  He  designs  for  you. 
You  cannot  suffer,  whatever  be  the  visible  instru- 
ment employed,  but  because  He  wills  it.  Will  you, 
my  child,  strive  to  dwell  much  on  this  thought  ?" 

"  I  will,  mother,  I  will,"  replied  Venetia  in  a  deep 
troubled  voice.  *'  I  do  dwell  upon  such  thoughts 
long  and  often.  I  think  that  I  can  say  that 
I  am  satisfied,  best  pleased  that  God's  will  should 
be  done !  But  this  resignation  of  my  own  will 
does  not  give  me  cheerfulness.  I  see  that  it  is 
the  design  of  Heaven  to  try  me  in  a  way  that 
makes  me  miserable,  and  therefore  I  believe  that 
it  is  best  for  me  to  live  in  misery  on  earth;  but 
this  belief  doth  not  incite  me  to  say  that  I  am  not 
miserable,  but  only  to  say,  in  sincerity,  I  trust, 
'  Let  thy  servant  be  so,  and  remain  so,  oh  God,  if 
it  seem  good  in  thy  sight !'  TeU  me,  dearest 
mother,  am  I  deceiving  myself  in  deeming  this 
resignation." 

Lady  Esther  was  touched  to  the  quick  by  the 
sorrows  of  her  child  ;  but  her  tender  feelings  never 
inclined  her  to  weak  indulgence ;  she  considered 
the  real  interests  of  her  child ;  all  her  most  fer- 
vent desires  for  her  were  for  eternity,  not  for  time. 
She  deliberated  awhile  before  she  answered  her  in- 
quiry, and  then  she  replied : 

"  No,  dearest,  I  do  not  think  that  what  yot  have 
said  is  reprehensible,  but  it  has  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  that  the  caution  I  am  about  to  give  you 
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is  at  this  moment  very  necessary.  You  say  that 
you  are  denied  your  heart's  desires,  and  are  there- 
fore miserable ;  but  that  you  are  humbly  content 
to  be  so.  Now  I  say  to  you,  do  not  dwell  on  those 
things  which  you  are  forced  to  resign ;  do  not 
suffer  yourself  to  expatiate  on  happiness  which,  my 
own  Venetia,  has  never  been  anything  but  con- 
jectural ;  you  never  have  possessed  what  you  sigh 
for;  perhaps  if  you  had,  you  might  have  found 
disappointment.  You  shake  your  head.  I  know 
that  this  suggestion,  instead  of  proving  at  this 
moment  consolatory,  is  wounding  to  you,  and  you 
think  me  cruel  for  giving  it  utterance.  Think 
not  so,  my  child ;  you  will  feel  the  truth  of 
what  I  say  when  an  excited  imagination  cools 
enough  to  allow  you  to  reflect  upon  it.  Enough ; 
I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  ;  but,  believe  me,  I 
tremble  at  the  temptation  to  which  you  will  be 
exposed,  if  you  suffer  your  fancy  to  picture  to  you, 
in  its  vivid  and  unreal  colouring,  all  the  delights 
which  at  the  same  time  you  know  cannot  be  yours. 
You  will  too  late  find  the  difficulty,  perhaps  the 
impossibility,  of  maintaining  the  measure  of  resigna- 
tion which  you  now  possess.  Strive  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  your  mind,  and  the  power  of  rejecting 
or  admitting  such  thoughts  as  seek  for  entrance." 

"  Oh  !  mother,  mother,"  said  Venetia,  bursting 
into  tears ;  "  this  it  is  that  I  find  so  impossible.  It  is 
in  vain  that  I  strive,  that  I  wrestle  with  my  feelings. 
The  same  thoughts  are  ever  present,  or  if  expelled, 
it  is  for  a  time  so  brief!      Others  seem  like  a 
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dream,  and  these  alone,  reality.  Whether  I 
wake,  or  whether  I  sleep,  whether  it  is  the  night 
or  the  day,  memory  and  fancy  are  equally  busy. 
When  I  speak  to  others,  it  seems  as  though  his 
voice  answered  me.  My  reflections  are  all  shaped 
as  if  so  many  appeals  to  him.  I  can  only  think 
as  if  to  carry  on  an  imaginary  conversation  with 
him.  If  I  read,  I  reflect  on  what  his  remarks  would 
be  on  every  passage  that  pleases  me.  In  all  my 
occupations  it  fails  not  to  be  the  same.  Oh  ! 
mother,  it  is  the  similarity,  the  sympathy,  the 
unity  of  thought,  feeling,  taste,  that  reigns  between 
us,  that  has  rendered  him,  even  in  this  short  time, 
so  indispensable  a  companion  to  me,  and  leaves 
me  without  him,  miserable  as  you  see !"  So 
saying,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap, 
unable  to  restrain,  or  to  modify  this  expression  of 
her  feelings,  and  equally  unable  to  meet  even  her 
mother's  eye  after  this  avowal  of  them. 

Lady  Esther  mingled  her  tears  with  those  of 
her  child,  but  she  did  not  urge  any  further  council, 
for  she  knew  that  she  could  say  nothing  but  what 
would  seem  to 

.    .     .     .      Lack  some  gentleness 
And  time  to  speak  it  in. 


K  . 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Gran  maestra  e  di  noi  I'esperienza ; 
Ella  ci  guidi  in  questa  bassa  riva  ; 
Madre  di  veritate  e  di  prudenza. 

SALVATOR    ROSA. 

Ainsi  que  mes  beaux  jours  mes  chagrins  sont  passes. 

BOILEAU. 

Mr.  Dormer  left  Castellamare  in  order  to  seek 
at  Naples  an  apartment  for  the  ensuing  winter. 
On  arriving  there  he  met  with  some  English  gen- 
tlemen who  persuaded  him  to  accompany  them  to 
Ischia,  where  they  intended  spending  a  week  or 
two.  In  his  absence,  Venetia  felt  herself  called 
upon  to  assume  a  cheerfulness  that  she  did  not 
feel.  While  Lady  Esther,  considering  that  the 
present  extreme  retirement  of  their  life  was  but 
too  well  calculated  to  foster  despondency,  tried  to 
think  on  some  means  of  turning  Venetians 
thoughts  away  from  herself,  and  employing  them 
on  some  subject,  possessing  an  interest  foreign  to 
her  usual  pursuits.  She  knew  well  how  much 
the  value  of  sympathy  is  enhanced,  when  we 
know  that  it  comes  from  one  w^ho  has  experienced 
similar  sorrows ;  and  though  on  the  whole  her  lot 
in  life  had  been  a  happy  one,  and  the  greatest  mis- 
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fortune  she  had  ever  experienced  had  been  the 
physical  sufferings  which  she  had  so  long  endured ; 
still  she  felt  that  her  past  life  comprised  scenes  of 
sufficient  interest,  and  even  of  sufficient  similarity, 
to  render  a  recital  of  them  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
to  her  daughter,  and  at  least  to  afford  her  mind 
food  for  a  time. 

She  knew  also  that  confidence  begets  confi- 
dence, and  felt  that  another  link  would  be  added 
to  the  chain  of  affection  that  bound  them,  when  she 
should  no  longer  have  a  secret  unknown  to  her 
child.  She  had  always  placed  Venetia,  even  from 
her  childhood,  on  the  equality  of  a  friend.  She  had 
inculcated  what  she  most  wished  her  to  learn 
chiefly  by  example;  she  had  never  attempted  to 
infuse  fortitude  into  her  young  breast  by  appearing 
to  think  hghtly  of  her  sorrows,  even  though  they 
sprang  from  triffing  causes ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
always  evinced  the  most  tender  sympathy  in  her 
pains  and  in  her  pleasures. 

Lady  Esther  was  one  of  those  mothers  who  feel 
that  *Les  meres  ne  sont  pas  chargees  de  faire 
sentir  a  leurs  enfans  les  rudesses  de  la  vie ;  cepen- 
dant,  leur  mission  est  de  les  y  preparer.'^ 

Impelled  by  these  reflections,  she  one  evening 
sought  Venetia,  and  proposed  a  drive,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  balmy  sea  breeze  that  was  blowing. 
After  they  had  set  out,  she  tried  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation towards  the  subject  on  which  she  meant  to 
speak.  Her  first  words  were  an  inquiry  whether 
*  Madame  Guizot. 
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Venetia  had  seen  her  old  friend,  Lady  Cecilia 
Loring,  frequently  when  in  England,  and  after 
listening  to  her  reply,  she  added  thoughtfully,  as  if 
musing  on  the  past : 

"  Lady  Cecilia,  by  complying  with  my  wishes 
with  regard  to  what  would  seem  a  very  trifle, 
once  most  materially  influenced  the  whole  course 
of  my  future  life."  Venetia's  countenance  expressed 
some  interest  at  these  words,  and  her  mother 
pleased  to  see  that  it  did  so,  continued  :  "  Before 
I  explain  words  which  I  see  have  excited  your  curio- 
sity, I  ought  to  go  further  back  in  my  life,  and 
then,  my  child,  I  think  you  will  see  with  me,  that 
the  indulgence  or  the  suppression  of  sentiments 
that  may  naturally  spring  up  in  our  hearts,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  peculiar  relative  duties  annexed  to 
our  situation,  though  in  themselves  they  may 
appear  to  us  not  only  exempt  from  blame,  but 
even  commendable." 

Venetia  felt  her  mother's  allusion,  and  turned 
her  head  away ;  perhaps  at  the  moment  she  felt 
impatient,  but  if  so,  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 
She  knew  that  a  parent  has  a  right  to  counsel,  and 
she  remembered  how  gently  counsel  ever  came 
from  the  lips  of  her  mother ;  she  therefore  willingly 
prepared  to  listen,  and  Lady  Esther  thus  began : 

"  My  youth  was  not  a  happy  one,  Venetia,  for  it 
was  darkened  by  the  loss  of  both  my  parents. 
This  heavy  misfortune,  and  the  circumstance  of  my 
young  brother  being,  as  it  were,  bequeathed  to 
me,  greatly  increased    my  natural^  seriousness  of 
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mind.  The  weakness  of  Everarcl's  health  was  a 
constant  source  of  solicitude ;  while  the  difference 
in  our  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and  the  more 
than  common  desolateness  of  our  situation,  gave  to 
my  feelings  towards  him  an  almost  maternal  cha- 
racter. In  all  his  sicknesses  I  watched  beside  him 
wdth  a  fondness  and  assiduity  equal  perhaps  to  any 
that  a  mother  could  have  shown.  To  such  a  course 
of  life,  ill-suited  to  the  daw^n  of  youth,  either  in 
mind  or  body,  much  of  my  subsequent  debility  and 
suffering  is  probably  owing.  The  anxiety  I  felt, 
and  the  thought  and  consideration  exacted  from 
me,  were  quite  beyond  my  years.  We  were  taken 
to  the  home  of  an  uncle,  the  only  near  relative  we 
possessed.  He  was  also  our  guardian.  Here  we 
were  without  any  companions  of  our  own  age. 
Our  cousin  Annabella,  who  was  many  years  my 
senior,  was  already  married  to  a  General  Leslie. 
Every  faculty  of  my  uncle's  mind  had  long  been 
engrossed  by  ambitious  projects,  and  his  wish  was 
that  my  brother  might  tread  the  same  thorny 
paths,  and  toil  like  him  for  the  only  prizes  he 
thought  worth  obtaining.  Perceiving  that  the 
endowments  of  mind  possessed  by  Everard  were 
great,  and  anticipating  that  promised  excellence 
which  he  did  not  live  to  display,  his  first  desire 
was  to  afford  him  all  the  advantages  of  the  most 
careful  education.  At  this  time  his  party  being 
out  of  place  and  himself  without  employment,  my 
uncle  removed  to  his  estates  in  the  north,  and 
warning   me    of  the   totally   secluded    life   which 
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he  should  lead,  offered  to  place  me  with  his 
daughter  during  the  time  of  his  residence  there. 
The  idea  of  separation  was  one  that  was  quite  in- 
tolerable to  Everard  and  to  me,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  this  offer  was  declined.  As 
my  brother's  health  did  not  allow  him  to  enter 
upon  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  public  education,  my 
uncle  attached  to  his  suite,  as  Everard's  preceptor, 
a  young  man  whose  abilities  and  integrity  he  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  and  most  deservedly  he  did 
so.  If  ever  I  have  known  a  man  whom  powers 
of  mind  and  of  imagination,  whom  refinement  of 
taste,  and  capacity,  and  acquirements,  allied  to  the 
*  choir  that  cannot  die,'  it  was  Sydney  Spencer." 

Lady  Esther  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  and  she 
perceived  that  Venetia  began  to  listen  with  interest. 

"  My  brother  was  now  sixteen,  and  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, I  suppose,  at  least  three-and-twenty,  for  he 
had  quitted  the  university  when  he  came  to 
us.  You  cannot  imagine  anything  more  remote 
and  secluded  than  was  our  residence  in  Cumber- 
land. The  only  civilized  companions  that  the  place 
afforded  to  Sydney,  were  my  brother  and  myself, 
who  soon  became  almost  equally  his  pupils.  My 
fondness  for  Everard  had  always  led  me  to  share 
to  the  utmost  in  his  occupations,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  I  should  continue  to  do  so  when  they 
became,  as  they  did  under  Sydney's  tuition,  far 
more  congenial  to  my  taste  than  they  had  ever 
been  before,  and  when  I  was  destitute  of  any  other 
means  of  occupying  my  time  agreeably.  Our  minds 
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became  wholly  engrossed  by  the  new  regions  of 
thought  and  information  now  opened  to  us.  The 
progress  we  made,  filled  us  with  the  most  lively 
pleasure.  Our  ambition  was  awakened,  and  in  all 
our  pictures  of  the  greatness  to  be  acquired  by 
Everard,  we  never  failed  to  represent  him  as  the 
future  patron  of  his  beloved  preceptor.  These 
happy  days  were  not  to  last  long,"  said  Lady 
Esther  with  a  sigh.  "  My  cousin  came  to  see  us, 
and  it  was  her  coming  only  that  revealed  in  our 
present  circumstances  any  latent  cause  for  alarm, 
any  danger  to  Sydney,  or  to  me.  My  cousin  was 
a  woman  of  much  penetration  and  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  her  experienced  eye  quickly  detected 
symptoms  unobserved  by  my  uncle. 

"  Though  the  reserve  and  abstraction  peculiar 
to  Sydney  usually  exempted  him  from  observation, 
I  suppose  he  felt  the  impossibihty  of  veiling  his 
secret  feelings  from  Annabella's  scrutiny ;  for  from 
the  day  she  came,  I  certainly  saw  a  change  in 
him.  Mysterious  to  me  was  the  origin  of  the 
cloud  that  passed  over,  and  obscured  our  hitherto 
serene  sky ;  and  to  behold  one  whom  I  regarded 
with  deferential  affection,  thus  unaccountably  sad- 
dened, of  course  excited  compassion  and  uneasiness. 
While  I  was  in  ignorance  as  to  the  cause  of  it, 
I  mentioned  the  observation  which  I  had  made 
with  pain,  to  my  brother.  A  sudden  change  in 
his  ingenuous  countenance  told  me  that  he  did 
not  share  my  perplexity ;  my  curiosity  was  awak- 
ened,  and  after  a  few  interrogations,  I  obtained 
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from  him  an  acknowledgment,  though  he  said  he 
feared  that  he  did  wrong  in  telling  me,  that  part  of 
a  conversation  between  my  uncle  and  cousin  had 
unintentionally  reached  his  ears,  in  which  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Annabella  had  impressed  him 
with  the  idea  that  she  w^as  taxing  Sydney  with 
cherishing  a  presumptuous  love  for  me,  and  re- 
proaching my  uncle  with  madness  and  imprudence, 
in  permitting  our  intimacy  to  continue. 

*'  My  mind  was  so  greatly  agitated  by  the  sud- 
den intrusion  of  such  an  idea,  that  I  quitted  my 
brother  abruptly,  and  strove  in  solitude  to  arrange 
my  thoughts,  regain  my  composure,  and  deliberate 
on  my  proceedings.  I  was  chiefly  Occupied  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  utter  ruin  of  Sydney's  pros- 
pects, that  would  follow  such  a  discovery.  Why 
was  he  thus  the  object  of  suspicion  ?  I  well  knew 
and  could  openly  declare  that  never  had  he  breathed 
to  me  a  sentiment  that  could  have  been  displeasing 
to  his  patron,  that  there  had  been  no  breach  of 
confidence,  no  double  dealing  in  him. 

"  Supposing  him  unhappy  enough  to  cherish  a 
hopeless  passion,  if  a  sense  of  duty  had  prevented 
all  betrayal  of  its  existence,  was  it  now  to  be  visited 
on  him  as  a  crime  ?  Did  not  justice  loudly  forbid 
such  a  proceeding  ? 

"  I  confess  that  a  feeling  of  tenderness  at  the 
contemplation  of  all  the  happiness  that  the  love  of 
such  a  man  was  capable  of  conferring,  for  a  mo- 
ment overpowered,  and  almost  disarmed  me.  Must 
I  reject  a  gift  of  so  much  value?     Praying  for 
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strength,  I  repelled  this  thought,  and  bid  it  return 
no  more.  The  consideration  that  steeled  my  heart 
against  the  admission  of  any  soft  emotion,  was  not 
cold  or  merely  prudential;  it  was  the  remem- 
brance that  Sydney's  honour,  his  dearest  posses- 
sion, dearer  surely  to  such  a  heart  than  love  or 
life,  was  now  at  stake.  If  I  betrayed  any  weak- 
ness, how  could  he  escape  the  imputation  of 
treachery  ? 

"  After  some  hours  of  painful  deliberation,  I  left 
my  chamber,  having  decided  on  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  I  intended  to  pursue.  I  found  Sydney  and 
Everard  engaged  together ;  the  latter  cast  a  timid 
glance  on  me,  trying  to  read  the  effect  produced  by 
his  rash  communication.  I  only  paused  to  ask 
where  my  cousin  was,  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
garden,  to  seek  her  in  the  path  which  they  told  me 
she  had  taken.  Entering  into  conversation  with 
her,  I  led  to  the  subject  of  her  departure,  and  told 
her  at  length,  not  without  much  hesitation,  that  I 
was  beginning  to  repent  my  hasty  refusal  of  my 
uncle's  offer  to  allow  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  her ;  that 
I  felt  my  spirits  suffer  in  my  present  abode ;  that 
Everard's  health  was  now  sufficiently  good  to  allow 
me  to  leave  him  without  apprehension,  for  the  few 
remaining  months  that  my  uncle  designed  to  stay 
in  Cumberland ;  and  that  I  wished  to  throw  my- 
self on  her  mercy,  and  to  ask  her  to  take  me  back 
with  her  to  London.  I  could  not  speak  with  my 
usual  composure,  but  she  very  probably  attributed 
my  agitation  to  shyness  in  making  such  a  request, 
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and  to  a  slight  sense  of  shame  in  acknowledging 
the  insufficiency  of  my  present  tranquil  life  for  my 
happiness,  and  the  capricious  change  in  my  incli- 
nations. She  cordially  listened  to  my  proposal, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  was  well  satisfied  to  receive 
this  testimony  of  indifference,  and  to  be  saved 
from  further  investigation  into  an  affiiir  of  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  She  graciously  promised  to  acquaint 
my  uncle  with  my  wish,  and  readily  assured  me 
of  his  consent ;  nor  need  I  tell  you  that  it  was 
granted. 

'*  There  was  still  a  very  painful  part  of  my  task 
to  be  accomplished.  I  had  to  tell  Everard  that 
I  was  going  to  leave  him,  and  not  only  that  I  had 
consented  to,  but  had  proposed  our  separation ; 
and  it  was  our  first ! 

"  He  must  learn  this  from  me,  not  from  others ; 
and  I  hoped  that,  young  as  he  was,  I  might  yet  be 
understood,  and  forgiven.  I  accordingly  sought 
him  in  his  chamber  when  he  retired  to  rest,  and 
was  received  with  an  affectionate  embrace,  for  he 
had  spent  the  hours  that  had  elapsed  since  our  last 
conversation,  in  self-reproach  for  having  caused  me 
pain.     I  said  to  him  while  I  hung  upon  his  neck  : 

"  *  Everard,  dearest  Everard  !  I  have  asked  An- 
nabeUa  to  take  me  away  with  her ;  I  am  going  to 
leave  you.     Can  you  forgive  me  T 

"  He  made  no  answer,  but  only  pressed  me 
more  closely  to  his  breast.  I  felt  that  I  was  for- 
given. 

"  The  short  time  that  remained  before  mv  cou- 
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sin!s  departure  was  fully  occupied  by  the  prepara- 
tions I  had  to  make  in  order  to  accompany  her ; 
nor  was  I  sorry  to  have  my  mind  employed,  and  to 
be  forced  to  absent  myself  from  the  society  of 
Everard  and  his  tutor.  Sometimes  the  thought  of 
abandoning  that  brother  whom  I  had  never  quitted 
for  a  week  together  since  the  death  of  our  parents, 
made  me  stop  short  in  whatever  I  was  doing,  and 
shed  a  flood  of  tears.  I  even  felt  tempted  to  go  to 
Sydney,  and  to  implore  of  him  to  do  more  than 
iiil  my  place,  but  reason  forbade  me  to  seek  this 
dangerous  interview,  which  might  have  frustrated 
all  the  measures  prudence  had  dictated.  Only  one 
day  elapsed  between  my  proposition,  and  its  accom- 
plishment. The  knowledge  of  my  intention  made 
no  visible  change  in  Sydney's  demeanour,  at  least 
not  after  I  met  him  again.  How  he  received  the 
first  communication  of  it  I  knew  not ;  there  was 
a  settled  gloom  on  his  countenance,  but  that  it  had 
worn  for  many  days.  That  evening,  when  I  bid 
him  good  night,  we  were  standing  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  he  said  hastily  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  '  I  will  bid  you  farewell.  Lady  Esther,  for  I  will 
not  join  your  party  to-morrow  morning ;  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  would  not  be  acceptable.' 

"  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him  as  he  said  these 
words,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming, 
with  eyes  full  of  tears  : 

" '  Oh,  Mr.  Spencer,  do  not  forget  when  I  am 
gone,  that  Everard  has  never  been  without  me 
before  1' 
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"  The  moment  these  words  had  passed  my  lips, 
I  regretted  that  I  had  given  utterance  to  them, 
for  though  he  did  not  speak,  I  saw  on  his  counte- 
nance the  anguish  I  had  caused  him.  I  hastily 
withdrew  my  hand,  and  followed  Annabella  from 
the  room.  I  did  not  see  him  again,  though  he 
remained  with  my  brother  till  he  went  to  the 
University. 

"  Having  accompanied  Annabella  to  town,  she 
at  once  introduced  me  into  the  great  world,  which 
I  had  little  real  desire  to  enter.  In  the  whirl  of 
dissipation  that  followed,  I  lost  any  abiding  re- 
membrance of  the  past.  Not  that  it  was  without 
an  effect  on  my  character.  I  perceived  that  I  was 
considered  by  many,  cold-hearted,  devoid  of  sensi- 
bility, and  destitute  of  the  agreeable  vivacity  and 
universal  complacency  for  which  my  cousin  was 
remarkable.  But  when  I  turned  away  with  re- 
pugnance from  many  admirers,  I  usually  found, 
on  striving  to  read  the  inward  sentiments  of  my 
heart  (which  I  had  rarely  time  to  attempt),  that 
the  secret  cause  of  my  aversion  was  that  they  in 
no  one  respect  resembled  Sydney. 

"  I  think,  dear  Venetia,  that  this  was  the  most 
unhappy  period  of  my  life.  I  had  lost  the  com- 
panionship of  my  brother,  and  of  that  friend  whose 
society  had  afforded  us  such  rational  pleasure: 
and  there  was  now  no  one  near  me  who  had  any 
sympathy  in  my  feelings,  any  interest  in  my  pur- 
suits ;  who  either  considered  my  opinions,  or  as- 
sisted me  in  forming  them.     Every  day  I  grew  to 
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like  my  cousin  less,  and  to  discover  more  plainly 
how  worldly-minded,  how  ambitious,  and  how 
mercenary  she  was.  When  my  uncle  joined  us  1 
began  to  fear  her,  for  I  saw  that  she  was  the 
directress  of  his  conduct  towards  me.  As  I  be- 
came fully  sensible  how  discordant  to  my  own 
were  the  principles  that  ruled  the  minds  and 
actions  of  my  relatives,  a  vague  terror  crept  over 
me,  from  an  impression  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  resist  their  power,  and  that  against  my  will  I 
should  become  the  helpless  victim  of  their  arbitrary 
proceedings.  I  felt  so  fettered,  so  solitary,  that 
my  heart  sickened,  and  my  spirits  drooped. 

"  Can  you  not  imagine  how  reviving  it  was  to 
me,  what  a  well-spring  of  happiness,  suddenly  to 
meet  with  one  who  discovered  all  that  was  passing 
so  secretly  in  my  heart,  and  by  discovering,  proved 
that  he  understood  my  feelings,  and  tenderly  com- 
passionated the  dejection  they  occasioned  ?  Such 
was  the  pleasure  I  received  from  the  acquaintance 
I  now  formed  with  Mr.  Dormer,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  frequent,  and  apparently  most  acceptable 
visitors  at  General  Leslie's  house.  His  handsome 
person,  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
versatility  of  his  talents  rendered  him  the  idol  of 
society,  while  to  me  his  powers  of  fascination  were 
enhanced  by  the  perception  that  they  were  all  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  winning  me  from  sad- 
ness, and  of  obtaining  the  meed  of  my  approbation. 

"Every  day  I  became  more  convinced  of  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  the  affection  he  professed 
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for  me.  The  advantages  that  an  alliance  with  him 
possessed  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  favour  of 
my  uncle  and  of  my  cousin ;  for  though  slenderly 
endowed  with  fortune,  he  was  highly  born,  and  the 
nephew  of  a  peer,  who  had  arrived  at  so  mature 
an  age,  that  neither  the  world  nor  his  heir  any 
longer  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  future 
marriage.  My  uncle  desired  that  our  union  should 
not  take  place  until  our  return  into  the  country. 
Our  daily  intercourse  strengthened  our  mutual 
liking,  but  in  spite  of  my  authorised  belief  that  all 
this  was  consonant  to  the  wishes  of  my  guardian  and 
my  cousin,  I  thought  that  before  long  I  began  to 
perceive  symptoms  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
in  both  of  them,  and  a  coolness  of  manner  towards 
Mr.  Dormer,  which  struck  me  as  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  peculiar  graciousness  of  their  behaviour 
to  him,  during  the  early  part  of  my  acquaintance. 
"  I  have  very  little  suspicion.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  my  life  I  have  ever  detected  a  trick  unless 
it  really  stared  me  in  the  face  ;  and  here  I  was 
quite  at  a  loss.  In  a  short  time  the  mystery  was 
to  be  solved.  My  uncle  summoned  me  to  him. 
I  confess  I  had  a  great  horror  of  such  a  sum- 
mons. Never  did  anything  excite  greater 
amazement  in  me,  than  did  the  tendency  of  his 
present  discourse.  He  informed  me,  not  harshly, 
but  with  an  assumption  of  authority  that  was  in- 
tended to  awe  me  into  silence,  that  circumstances 
had  arisen  which  made  him  fear  that  the  union 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Dormer  could  never  b(^ 
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concluded.  The  warm  interest  which  he  took  in 
my  welfare,  an  interest  which  his  double  character 
of  relative  and  guardian  made  it  his  duty  to  feel, 
and  which  was  increased  by  the  gentle  docility 
and  unvarying  obedience  he  had  hitherto  seen  in 
me,  forced  him,  he  said,  to  pause  at  least,  before  he 
gave  any  further  sanction  to  our  engagement. 

"  I  w^as  so  amazed,  so  stunned  when  I  heard 
this  declaration  that  he  was  able  to  leave  me,  and 
to  escape,  before  I  could  sufficiently  collect  my 
wandering  senses  to  inquire  into  the  real  meaning 
of  such  language.  His  parting  words  reached  my 
ears ;  they  seemed  to  refer  me  to  my  cousin,  but 
I  vv^as  determined  not  to  see  her,  nor  to  consult 
with  her,  nor  even  to  hear  her  if  she  sought  me ; 
so  convinced  was  I  that  they  were  dealing  falsely 
with  me,  though  how  I  knew  not. 

"  I  left  my  uncle's  library,  regretting  that  I 
must  of  necessity  pass  through  the  drawing-room 
to  reach  my  own  apartment,  and  fearing  to  meet 
Annabella  there.  But  how  slight,  how  casual  an 
incident  may  aifect  our  whole  fate  !  To  this  very 
circumstance  I  owed  it  that  their  whole  plan  was 
laid  bare  to  my  view,  and  by  the  timely  informa- 
tion thus  afforded,  was  my  future  conduct  regu- 
lated. I  found  the  room  empty,  and  as  I  passed 
hastily  through  it,  the  draught  of  air  blew  a  news- 
paper from  the  table  into  my  way.  As  I  stooped 
to  pick  it  up  again,  the  name  of  Dormer's  uncle 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  paused  to  read  this  para- 
graph : 
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'-'^  Marriage  in  High  Life. — On  the  17th  of 
the  present  month,  it  is  fixed  for  Viscount  Vau- 
nersleigh  to  lead  to  the  altar  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Miss  Houseman/  &c.  &c. 

"  The  veil  fell  from  my  eyes.  Frank  Dormer 
was  no  longer  the  hon  parti  he  had  been ;  no 
longer  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  my 
ambitious  uncle,  or  my  still  more  worldly  cousin. 

"  My  indignation  was  indeed  excited,  and  a  spirit 
aroused  within  me  which  I  knew  not  before  to  be 
inherent  in  my  nature.  I  flew  for  refuge  to  my  own 
chamber,  and  securing  the  door,  refused  admission 
to  Annabella,  under  the  plea  of  a  violent  head- 
ache ;  and  certainly  this  was  not  a  false  one.  At 
length  I  formed  a  plan  which  seemed  to  promise 
well.  I  now  remembered  a  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  the  preceding  day,  and  which  at  the 
time  had  given  me  displeasure.  My  friend.  Lady 
Cecilia  Loring,  had  sent  me  an  invitation  to  go 
with  her  to  the  Opera,  which  my  cousin,  while  I 
was  absent  on  a  ride,  had  declined  without  con- 
sulting me,  on  the  plea  that  I  was  engaged  with 
her  to  a  large  dinner.  Mr.  Dormer  had  expressed 
great  vexation  at  this  refusal,  and  I  had  been 
almost  on  the  point  of  recalling  it,  particularly  as 
I  fancied  that  I  perceived  an  ill-concealed  exultation 
in  Annabella's  manner.  This  idea  induced  me, 
the  moment  that  I  heard  the  roll  of  Annabella's 
carriage  from  the  door,  to  dispatch  a  note  by  my 
own  maid  to  Lady  Cecilia,  telling  her  that  I  had 
changed    my    mind,   and  that    though    a   trifling 
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head-ache  had  indisposed  me   to  join  the  crowd 

at House,  I  would  willingly  accompany  her 

to  the  Opera.  I  wrote  earnestly,  though  I  tried 
to  write  jokingly,  and  awaited  her  reply  in  a  fever 
of  impatience.  In  half  an  hour  my  maid  returned 
with  the  following  lines  : 

" '  My  dear,  capricious  child,  I  will  gladly  in- 
dulge you  for  once.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
longing  to  see  you  !' 

"  This  mysterious  intimation  filled  me  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  ascertain  if  she  had  learnt  anything 
concerning  my  affairs  beyond  what  I  knew,  or 
rather  guessed,  myself;  and  knowing  her  always 
to  have  been  the  friend  of  Dormer,  and  desirous 
to  effect  our  union,  I  almost  resolved  to  cast  aside 
all  reserve  with  her,  and  communicating  freely  all 
my  suspicions,  to  place  myself  under  her  guidance. 
But  such  a  course  would  have  thrown  open  dis- 
credit upon  my  family,  and  I  refrained.  Cecilia 
was  of  a  frank  and  ardent  nature,  and  with 
all  her  fondness  for  me,  she  never  professed  any 
for  Annabella,  who  watched  my  intercourse  with 
her  with  jealous  dread.  The  moment  she  arrived 
I  flew  down  stairs  with  a  palpitating  heart,  and 
as  I  sprang  into  the  carriage,  she  welcomed  me 
with  a  warm,  affectionate  kiss.  I  did  not  speak, 
I  could  not  breathe.  We  both  remained  silent,  but 
as  we  drove  along  the  light  of  a  lamp  flashed 
in  upon  me,  and  I  met  Ceciha's  eager  gaze  fixed 
upon  my  face  with  anxious  curiosity.  She  must 
have  seen  the  tears  trickling  down  my  cheeks ;  she 
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said  nothing ;  but  as  the  light  passed  away,  she 
silently  took  my  hand,  and  held  it  in  her's  till  the 
carriage  stopped. 

The  Opera  had  commenced,  and  scarcely  were 
we  seated  before  Cecilia  whispered  to  me,  "I  see 
Mr.  Dormer  in  his  usual  seat."  I  turned  my  head 
hastily  and  perceived  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
think  of  looking  in  our  direction,  for  he  could  not 
suppose  that  I  should  be  there.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  act  how  anxiously  I  watched  him  !  I  was 
seized  with  an  agony  of  terror,  lest  he  should 
depart  without  ever  seeing  us.  I  could  have  im- 
plored Cecilia  to  send  for  him ;  but  timidity 
restrained  me,  and  prevented  any  outward  sign  of 
the  anguish  I  suffered,  being  visible.  Indeed  I 
was  afterwards  told  that  the  state  of  feverish 
excitement  in  which  in  reality  I  was,  imparted  to 
me  on  that  evening  a  vivacity  and  a  brilliancy 
quite  foreign  to  myself,  that  lent  me  a  new  and 
unlooked  for  charm.  At  last  he  turned  his  head 
towards  our  box.  I  was  certain  that  he  saw  us  ; 
and  in  another  moment  he  left  the  pit.  Oh  !  how 
my  heart  throbbed !  The  door  opened,  and  he 
entered  ;  he  eagerly  approached,  and  inquired  how, 
and  why  T  had  changed  my  intention.  I  saw  that 
his  countenance  was  clouded,  and  in  his  manner 
was  an  embarrassment  very  unusual  to  him. 

"  Cecilia  appeared  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
business  of  the  stage ;  and  summoning  up  all  my 
courage  I  determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity 
escape,  which  I  had  sought  with  so   much  pains  ; 
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SO  with  as  easy  an  air  as  I  could  command,  I  said 
to  him :  '  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  an 
approaching,  and  I  should  think,  rather  unlooked 
for  event  in  your  family.' 

"  '  What  ?'    said  he  changing  colour. 

"  *  Oh  !  do  not  affect  a  mystery.  I  learnt  it  to- 
day for  the  first  time.  I  mean  your  uncle's 
marriage.' 

"  '  Where  did  you  learn  it  ?' 

"  '  Why,  only  in  the  paper.' 

"  '  Do  you  know,'  said  Dormer  in  a  low  voice, 
*  that  I  have  called  twice  to-day  at  your  house  in 
vain.  I  saw  Leslie  in  the  Park,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  avoided  me.  Your  cousin  passed  me  there, 
and  she  looked  the  other  way.  Only  you,  Esther, 
are  the  same." 

"  '  Why  should  I  be  otherwise  ?'  I  replied. 

"  '  May  I  even  now  speak  plainly  to  you  ?'  said 
he  with  some  impatience. 

" '  Oh,  Frank  !'  I  exclaimed,  '  it  was  for  that 
very  purpose  that  I  came  hither.  If  there  be  cause 
for  apprehension,  must  not  our  fears  be  the  same  ?' 

"  Thanking  me  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  gra- 
titude, he  continued :  '  You  know  that  this  freak 
of  my  uncle's  considerably  alters  my  prospects  for 
the  fiiture,  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  your  uncle  will 
look  coldly  upon  me.  What  will  be  your  feelings, 
Esther  ?  The  decision  is  yours.  Speak  but  a  word, 
and  you  are  as  free  as  if  yoa  had  never  seen  me.' 

"  *  I  shall  never  speak  a  word  that  will  alter  our 
relations  to  each  other,  unless  I  believe  that  you 
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desire  it,  Frank.  If  you  could  suspect  that  my 
conduct  would  be  any  other  than  this,  do  not  tell 
me  so.  Spare  me  the  pain  of  receiving  such  a 
reproach  from  you.' 

" '  Never,  never  !'  replied  he,  *  I  knew  that  my 
happiness  was  secure  in  your  hands.  And  even 
let  aU  things  be  as  they  are,  if  you,  dearest,  can 
forgive  me  that  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to 
promise  to  place  a  coronet  on  that  beautiful  brow. 
It  was  a  blessed  thought  that  brought  you  hither 
to-night !' 

"  Indeed,  I  felt  that  it  was  so !  And  happily 
was  the  rest  of  the  evening  spent. 

"  When  I  reached  home,  I  found  Annabella 
in  my  chamber  awaiting  me.  I  saw  a  terrible 
storm  gathering,  and  I  detained  my  maid  as  long 
as  possible  in  hopes  that  it  would  pass  over,  but  in 
vain ;  she  outstayed  her,  and  the  moment  the  door 
closed  after  her,  she  inquired  in  a  suffocated  voice, 
if  I  had  met  Mr.  Dormer  ? 

"  *  Yes,  indeed,'  replied  I  carelessly ;  and  then 
burst  over  my  devoted  head  an  outpouring  of 
abuse  and  reproach,  my  duplicity  being  the  chief 
theme  of  this  tirade. 

"  I  never  have  seen  any  woman  so  terribly 
angry !  I  did  not  attempt  to  pacify  her ;  but 
summoning  up  all  my  courage,  I  told  her  that  it 
was  only  to  my  uncle  and  guardian  that  I  was 
responsible  for  my  actions,  and  that  Mr.  Dormer 
and  I  had  had  a  mutual  explanation,  and  pledged 
ourselves  to  abide  by  our  engagement. 
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"  Seeing  that  she  was  defeated,  and  literally  ex- 
hausted by  her  violence,  she  left  me,  and  I  went  to 
rest  with  an  approving  conscience.  It  was  clear  that 
I  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  honour  and  of  honesty, 
and  effectually  secured  myself  against  the  shame 
of  a  public  dereliction  from  them ;  and  I  felt  my 
esteem  and  affection  for  Dormer  increased  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  had  seen  him. 

"The  next  morning  I  sought  my  uncle,  and  inform- 
ed him  that  I  felt  that  my  honour,  the  honour  of 
our  family  (I  added  with  some  emphasis,)  and  my 
own  happiness,  were  far  too  deeply  concerned  for 
me  to  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of 
annulling  my  openly  acknowledged  engagement 
with  Mr.  Dormer ;  and  that  in  fact  it  had  been 
ratified  on  the  preceding  evening,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  it  no  longer  in  the  power  of  either  to 
retract.  I  begged  him  not  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Dormer  had  left  me  in  ignorance  of  those  circum- 
stances, which  I  supposed  had  occasioned  his  al- 
tered designs ;  but  which  were  quite  insufficient  to 
change  my  previous  decision. 

"  All  the  threats  and  violence  I  had  to  encounter 
were  unable  to  move  me.  At  length  I  brought 
the  discussion  to  a  close,  by  reminding  my  uncle 
that  the  responsibility  which  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  him,  would  be  at  an  end  in  a  very  few 
months,  and  that  if  I  could  not  with  his  per- 
mission quit  his  roof  to  become  Mr.  Dormer's 
wife,  the  marriage  must  be  deferred  until  the  ter- 
mination of  my  minority. 
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''  My  uncle,  as  soon  as  he  became  convinced 
that  neither  fierce  altercations  nor  bitter  taunts 
could  shake  my  resolution,  left  me  unmolested, 
and  was  content  silently  to  despise  my  folly ;  but 
these  instruments  were  still  employed  by  my 
cousin,  even  though  she  too  must  have  been  per- 
suaded of  their  futility.  Enough ;  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  conduct  that  embittered  my  life  during 
the  remaining  months  which  I  passed  with  them. 
I  will  not  revive  my  indignant  remembrance  of  it. 
Days  and  months  however  wearisome,  pass  away. 
On  the  day  that  I  was  of  age,  my  beloved  brother 
gave  my  hand  to  Mr.  Dormer." 

Lady  Esther  ceased  speaking,  for  they  had 
reached  the  house ;  Venetia,  when  she  helped  her 
to  alight,  saw  that  she  looked  so  pale  and  faint 
that  she  felt  alarmed.  She  was  about  to  follow 
her  into  her  chamber  whither  she  had  supported 
her,  when  Lady  Esther,  stopping  short,  and 
embracing  her  tenderly,  said  with  a  sweet  smile  : 

"  Leave  me  now,  my  child  ;  I  wish  to  be  alone. 
But  fear  nothing  ;  I  shall  be  no  worse  for  the 
exertion  of  this  evening,  I  am  sure.  Indeed,  I 
feel  that  I  shall  be  the  better  for  it." 

In  this  hope  Lady  Esther  was  deceived ;  she 
had  greatly  over-taxed  her  strength  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  she  had  imposed  upon  herself, 
and  for  days  afterwards  she  was  unable  to  support 
even  the  presence  of  her  daughter  in  her  sick 
chamber.  But  her  purpose  of  furnishing  Venetia 
with  a  subject  for  meditation  was  answered.     For 
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in  the  solitude  to  which  she  was  condemned  she 
thought  long  and  deeply.  She  was  disposed  to 
believe  that  Lady  Esther  had  felt  little  more  than 
pity  for  Sydney  Spencer,  though  in  so  gentle  a 
bosom  pity  might  easily  be  akin  to  love.  The 
words  of  the  old  poet  were  applicable : — 

'Twas  he  who  loved,  and  she  who  Hked, 

She  could  not  suppose  that  her  mother's  sufferings 
had  equalled  her  own ;  but  she  saw  and  appreciated 
her  motive  in  relating  them,  and  her  heart  forbade 
that  she  should  speak  in  vain.  Lady  Esther  had 
the  pleasure  of  perceiving  that  Venetia  rarely  left 
her  side,  and  sedulously  avoided  all  occupations 
that  might  feed  her  morbid  fancy.  Active  and 
healthful  exertion  filled  her  time.  She  became 
tranquil  first,  and  gradually  cheerful,  and  her 
mother  recognised  with  joy  that  the  spirit  of  her 
child  did  not  rebel  against  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Or  e  mutato  il  corso  alia  mia  vita, 
E  volto  il  gaio  tempo  e  i  lieti  giorni 
Che  non  sapean  che  cosa  fosse  un  pianto. 
In  gravi,  travagliate  e  fosche  notti ! 

BEMBO. 

Mr.  Dormer  returned  from  Naples,  and  the 
first  intelligence  communicated  to  Lady  Esther  and 
Venetia  was  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Llarnarmon. 

"  Here,  Venetia,"  he  said,  "  it  is  partly  ad- 
dressed to  you,  and  you  can  read  the  whole.  You 
will  see  then  that  my  fears  for  your  cousin  ap- 
pear but  too  well  founded.  I  am  very  glad  for 
his  mother's  sake,  as  well  as  for  his  own,  that  they 
are  coming  hither.  I  have  seciu-ed  apartments  for 
them  in  the  same  palazzo  as  our  own ;  and  I 
hope  that  poor  Lady  Llarnarmon  will  find  much 
consolation  in  your  society  and  your  mother's, 
and  derive  some  support  from  it,  if  anything  un- 
fortunately occur  to  lessen  or  destroy  the  hopes 
which  she  yet  cUngs  to.  Lermont  wiJl  come  with 
them." 

As  he  spoke  he  gave  the  letter  to  Venetia. 
Lady  Esther  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  her  as  she 
took  it.     Her  countenance  changed,  and  the  va- 
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rlation  of  colour,  the  trembling  of  her  lip  bespoke 
her  inward  agitation. 

She  approached  the  window,  read  through  the 
letter,  and  returned  it  to  her  father  without  remark. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  she  rose,  and 
left  the  room. 

Lady  Esther,  convinced  that  she  could  not  learn 
the  intelligence  of  Lermont's  coming  without  great 
emotion,  longed  to  follow  her ;  but  was  unwilling,  at 
least  without  most  serious  consideration,  to  awaken  a 
suspicion  in  her  father's  mind.  She  therefore  re- 
mained with  him,  asking  him  to  show  her  her 
cousin's  letter ;  having  finished  it,  she  laid  it  down 
with  a  sigh  of  sincere  commiseration  for  the  un- 
happy Lady  Llarnarmon.  After  conversing  with 
Mr.  Dormer  for  a  while  on  this  subject,  she  said : 

"  It  will  be  very  dreadful  to  see  this  young  man 
dying  gradually.  I  am  afraid  it  will  injure  Ve- 
netia's  spirits,  perhaps  even  her  health,  to  pass 
her  time  in  watching  the  sad  progress  of  decay. 
What  can  we  do  for  her  ?  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  had  you  not  established  them  so  im- 
mediately with  us;  and  yet  I  would  not  on  any 
account  abandon  Lady  Llarnarmon  at  such  a  time, 
in  a  foreign  land  too  !" 

"  Do  not  be  too  desponding,"  replied  Mr. 
Dormer ;  "  after  aU,  our  English  doctors  have 
sent  Theodore  hither  with  many  fair  promises. 
Perhaps  he  will  come  to  live,  and  not  to  die." 

Mr.  Dormer  knew  that  his  words  were  more 
sanguine  than  his  conscience  authorized  him  to 
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use.  Presently  he  added :  "  I  think  that  Venetia 
looks  ill  novv ;  quite  ill ;  hut  when  we  get  her 
to  Naples,  the  change  of  air  and  cheerful  society 
will  restore  her  bloom  and  gaiety." 

Mr.  Dormer  was  always  in  haste  to  dismiss 
a  painful  subject.  Lady  Esther  knew  this,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  replying  with  a  sigh : 

"  But  our  cousins  will  be  there  almost  as  soon 
as  we  shall,  and  I  fear  that  their  presence  will 
banish  cheerfulness." 

After  these  words  she  went  to  seek  Venetia. 
The  state  in  which  she  found  her  caused  her  no 
surprise,  only  verifying  her  anticipation.  She  had 
cast  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and  her  face  was  con- 
cealed from  view;  she  did  not  move,  nor  betray 
any  consciousness  of  Lady  Esther's  approach  ;  not 
even  when  she  stood  beside  her,  and  placing  her 
hand  gently  on  her  head,  bent  over  her  and 
murmured  in  a  low  gentle  voice :  "  My  poor 
child !"  At  length  a  convulsive  tremor  passed 
over  her  whole  frame,  and  she  could  no  longer 
repress  her  sobs. 

"  My  own  Venetia,"  whispered  her  mother ; 
"what  can  I  do  for  you?  Speak  to  me.  Tell 
me  if  there  is  any  thing  you  desire  to  have  done." 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Venetia,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
She  checked  her  sobs,  and  rising  from  the  couch, 
cast  herself  into  her  mother's  arms  in  silence,  but 
it  was  a  silence  of  passionate  eloquence.  Then 
withdrawing  herself  from  this  close  embrace,  she 
said  fii-mly,  with  an  unfaltering  voice  and  a  tear- 
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less  eye  :  ''  Weep  not,  mother,  for  me ;  if  you 
love  me,  do  not  let  me  know  myself  to  be  a  cause 
of  grief  to  you.  My  struggle  is  past  now  ;  and 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  fear 
for  me." 

And  Venetia  fulfilled  her  words.  From  that 
day  she  maintained  a  deportment  uniformly  serene, 
and  was  even  more  remarkable  for  gaiety  than 
she  had  hitherto  been.  She  took  a  greater  share 
in  conversation  than  usual,  and  laying  aside  a 
certain  indolence  that  was  natural  to  her,  seemed 
incessantly  active  and  employed.  As  she  did  not 
relax  in  these  efforts,  nor  appear  to  suffer  from 
them,  Lady  Esther  allowed  her  to  pursue  her 
course  without  remark ;  she  knew  that  she  had 
chosen  the  one  which  would  most  effectually  shield 
her  from  observation  and  suspicion,  and  she  hoped 
that  she  would  be  able  to  persevere  in  it. 

They  soon  removed  to  Naples,  and  entered  into 
the  usual  routine  of  festivity  ;  and  as  the  time  drew 
near  when  they  expected  the  arrival  of  their  re- 
latives, Venetia  and  her  mother  made  every  pre- 
paration for  their  reception,  which  they  thought 
would  promote  their  comfort.  The  day  named 
for  their  coming  arrived,  but  they  w^ere  not  ex- 
pected before  the  evening ;  and  during  the  after- 
noon, while  Venetia  and  her  mother  were  sitting 
together,  a  billet  was  brought  to  the  former,  w^hich 
contained  an  invitation  from  her  friend,  the  Con- 
tessa  Giulia — to  drive  with  her,  and  accompany  her 
to  the   Opera  to   see  the  first   representation    of 
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a  new  piece  that  evening.  Venetia,  after  reading 
this  note,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  it 
her  mother,  saying  hastily : 

"  I  think  I  shall  go,  mother." 

Lady  Esther  looked  up  in  some  surprise ;  but 
she  recollected  that  she  knew  Venetia  too  well  to 
suppose  that  the  mere  amusement  offered  to  her 
could  induce  her  to  form  this  resolution,  and  with 
an  involuntary  sigh  she  consented  to  it. 

Poor  Venetia  !  all  that  day  had  her  mind  been 
employed  in  the  contemplation  of  every  possible 
mode  in  which  her  first  dreaded  meeting  with 
Claude  could  take  place ;  and  when  the  means  of 
retarding  this  interview,  though  but  for  a  few 
hours,  were  offered  to  her,  she  gladly  availed  her- 
self of  them ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  accepted  her 
friend's  invitation  than  she  began  to  regret  having 
done  so,  and  felt  that  it  would  have  been  far  wiser 
to  have  passed  through  the  necessary  ordeal,  and 
to  have  lost  the  anxiety  of  anticipation  in  reality. 
Many  a  *  premeditated  resolve  and  resolved  medi- 
tation,' did  this  subject  cause  her.  She  some- 
times determined  to  assume  such  an  air  of  guarded 
coldness  and  studied  indifference,  as  should  at  once 
convince  him  of  her  intention  to  discourage  every 
manifestation  of  tenderness  on  his  part,  and  that  she 
had  totally  discarded  every  sentiment  of  it  in  her- 
self But  again,  though  she  told  herself  that  she 
did  not  desire  to  see  him  nourish  an  unavailing 
love  for  her,  yet  she  could  not  bear  to  act  so  as  to 
destroy  his  affection  by  conduct  arguing  a  want  of 
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feeling,  and  fickleness  that  must  lead  him  to 
believe  her  unworthy  of  it.  Why,  indeed,  should 
she  neglect  the  friendship  of  one  she  so  highly 
esteemed  ;  why  forfeit  approbation  she  so  much 
valued?  Was  it  necessary  for  her  to  appear 
insensible  to  his  merits  ?  Untouched  by  his  mis- 
fortunes ?  No  !  She  resolved  rather  to  meet 
him  with  the  frank  cordiality  of  a  friend,  and 
without  any  embarrassment  which  could  remind 
him  how  they  had  parted.  She  did  not  return 
till  past  midnight,  and  she  learned  only  from  the 
servant,  that  Lord  and  Lady  Llarnarmon  had  ar- 
rived, with  their  suite  ;  that  the  invalid  had  been 
greatly  fatigued  by  the  journey,  and  that  her  mother 
had  spent  the  evening  with  Lady  Llarnarmon. 

Of  Claude  she  heard  nothing.  She  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  as  soon  as  she  rose,  joined  her 
father  and  mother  at  the  breakfast-table.  Her 
heart  beat  so  violently  that  she  could  scarcely  ad- 
vance across  the  room,  w^hen  she  saw  that  Claude 
was  with  them.  A  mist  seemed  before  her  eyes. 
He  approached  to  meet  her  respectfully,  it  seemed 
to  her  tranquilly ;  he  waited  for  her  to  extend  her 
hand  to  him ;  she  gave  it  him,  but  it  was  cold  as 
ice,  and  fell  motionless  from  his,  when  he  loosened 
his  grasp ;  but  she  felt  that  she  was  so  paralyzed 
that  the  colour  on  her  cheek  did  not  change  as  she 
spoke  to  him. 

She  went  to  her  seat  ;  and  Claude,  after  the  in- 
terchange of  a  few  words  with  her  father,  the 
purport  of  which  she  did  not  hear,  left  the  room. 
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And  now  it  was  over !  That  meeting  to  which 
she  had  looked  forward  with  anxiety,  with  dread, 
with  desire !  That  moment  for  which  she  had 
formed  plans  and  resolutions,  and  thought  so  many 
times  how  it  would  take  place  !  Now  that  Claude 
was  gone,  she  began  to  think  how  very  ill  and 
melancholy  he  had  looked,  how  dispirited  and 
fatigued.  Raising  her  eyes  for  the  first  time,  she 
perceived  that  her  father  had  accompanied  him, 
and  that  she  was  alone  with  her  mother.  She 
then  inquired  with  a  trembling  voice  of  Theodore. 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Lady  Esther,  "  your  father  was 
greatly  shocked  to  behold  the  rapid  change  in  him. 
I,  who  have  never  seen  him  since  his  childhood, 
plainly  read  the  threatening  approach  of  death 
on  his  countenance,  from  which  all  traces  of 
health  and  bloom  have  departed.  His  colourless 
lips,  his  sunken  eye,  and  the  bright  spot  that 
burned  on  his  cheek,  seemed  to  me  when  I  ob- 
served them  last  night,  most  alarming  tokens  of 
premature  decay  ;  his  frame  too  gives  evident 
signs  of  the  greatest  debility.'* 

Venetia  burst  into  tears  at  these  words,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  left  the  room. 

AH  that  Lady  Esther  had  said  was  but  too  true. 
Theodore  was  indeed 

Blasted  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Trop  rigoureux  eiFet  d'une  aimable  presence, 
Contre  qui  mon  devoir  a  trop  peu  de  defense ! 
Mais  si  vous  estimez  ce  vertueux  devoir, 
Conservez-m*en  la  gloire,  et  cessez  de  me  voir. 
Epargnez-moi  des  pleurs,  qui  coulent  a  ma  honte  ; 
Epargnez-moi  des  feux  qu'a  regret  je  surmonte  ; 
Enfin,  epargnez-moi  ces  tristes  entretiens 
Qui  ne  font  qu'irriter  vos  tourmens  et  les  miens. 

CORNEILLE. 

It  was  impossible  that  Lady  Esther  Dormer 
should  not  regard  her  young  relative,  and  even 
more  especially  his  friend,  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest ;  and  they  both  seeing  in  her  the  mother  of 
Venetia,  received  every  mark  of  kindness  from  her 
hand  with  the  utmost  gratitude  and  respect.  At 
first  she  observed  the  intercourse  of  Claude  and 
Venetia  with  extreme  anxiety,  but  she  soon  found 
that  this  was  uncalled  for. 

Claude  now  that 

...  he  found  her  in  the  circle 
Of  all  her  kindred,  in  her  father's  arms. 
He  held  himself  an  alien  in  that  circle  ; 

and  though  he  never  forgot  a  certain   dignity  of 
deportment  which  self-respect  demanded,  yet  he  so 
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plainly  evinced  that  he  was  conscious  of  the 
distance  estabhshed  between  them,  by  the  difference 
of  their  rank  and  station,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  narrowest  observer  to  have  read 
the  secret  of  his  presumptuous  love ;  impossible 
for  the  tongue  of  report  ever  to  have  linked  his 
name  with  hers,  or  ever  to  have  pointed  a  remark 
that  would  have  wounded  her  mother's  ear.  Lady 
Esther  felt  truly  grateful  to  him  for  the  delicacy  of 
this  conduct,  and  sought  to  display  towards  him 
every  possible  kindness. 

The  unhappy  Venetia  saw,  (and  seeing,  confessed 
that  she  ought  to  share  in  it),  the  satisfaction  which 
this  conduct  afforded  her  mother ;  and  yet  she  felt 
that  although  Claude  had  selected  that  mode  of 
behaviour  which  it  was  his  duty  to  practise,  and 
w^hich  freed  her  from  the  necessity  of  any  delibera- 
tion as  to  what  hers  should  be  towards  him,  she 
suffered  more  from  being  reduced  to  this  total 
inaction,  than  she  would  have  done,  had  a  necessity 
existed  of  encountering  and  overcoming  any  diffi- 
culty. She  could  not  always  patiently  acquiesce  in 
that  which  she  approved.  She  sometimes  expe- 
rienced the  most  bitter  anguish,  when  she  thought 
that  she  discerned  real  indifference  in  the  calm 
demeanour  assumed  by  Claude ;  and  sometimes, 
when,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  a  gleam  of  secret 
tenderness  broke  forth,  betrayed  in  a  glance,  a  sigh, 
a  softened  tone  of  the  voice  in  speaking  to  her, 
an  instance  of  more  than  general  solicitude  in  all 
that  concerned  her,  however  trifling,  when  he  was 
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at  her  side ; — her  spirits  wodd  mount  even  without 
her  knowledge,  and  for  the  remainder  of  that  day 
her  countenance  would  display  the  former  fehcity 
of  her  unclouded  youth.  If  this  change  were  evi- 
dent to  Claude,  it  had  at  least  no  other  effect  than 
to  wrap  him  in  additional  coldness  and  reserve; 
and  he  would  make  fresh  efforts,  which  however 
were  generally,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
defeated  by  others,  to  estrange  himself  still  more 
from  the  society  of  the  circle  from  which  he  could 
not  wholly  escape.  These  alternations  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain,  of  hope  and  of  fear,  were  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  each  other,  and  wholly  veiled  from  the 
eyes  of  those  around  them  ;  but  though  slight,  they 
sufficed  to  destroy  the  peace  of  mind  of  each,  and 
to  rob  them  of  all  repose.  Venetia,  hitherto  the 
spoilt  child  of  fortune,  was  now  forced  to  learn  the 
lesson  that 

Not  to  herself  the  woman  can  belong, 
Annexed  and  bound  with  alien  destinies : 
But  she  performs  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest 
"Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self. 
Meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice, 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart 
And  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother's  love. 

Lady  Llarnarmon  meantime,  in  the  intense 
anxiety  caused  by  Theodore's  situation,  had  lost  all 
interest  in  Venetia,  and  even  forgot  to  watch 
the  movements  of  him  whom  she  considered  her 
enemy.  This  wretched  mother  endured  the  sor- 
row that  was  come  upon  her,  with  the  utmost  rest- 
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lessness  of  despair.  She  cherished  no  hope.  She 
knew  no  repose.  She  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  a 
prayer  ;  the  presence  of  Claude  was  insupportably 
tormenting  to  her ;  the  presence  of  her  son  was  a 
cause  of  anguish, — the  presence  of  all  others  was 
irksome,  and  even  unendurable. 

She  did  not  dare  to  manifest  her  solicitude* 
before  Theodore,  fearful  of  hastening  the  very  event 
she  dreaded.  She  had  never  once  confessed  her 
apprehensions  to  any  human  being ;  to  any  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  she  would  have  listened  with 
the  most  vehement  anger,  nor  have  permitted  any 
one  to  breathe  a  hint  of  danger  in  her  presence. 
She  affected  a  buoyancy  of  hope ;  she  spoke  with 
an  air  of  certainty ;  and  then  she  would  retire  to 
give  way  to  paroxysms  of  such  agony  as  would 
have  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  any  who  had 
beheld  them.  Lady  Esther  and  Lady  Theodora 
'  had  been  friends  in  youth,'  and  though  their 
characters  had  always  been  most  opposite,  they  had 
yet  loved  each  other  tenderly.  While  the  latter 
regarded  with  sincere  admiration  the  virtues  of  her 
friend,  and  envied  the  peace  of  mind  that  ensued, 
the  former  could  also  discern  many  noble  qualities 
and  fine  feelings,  for  such  still  existed  in  a  heart 
torn  by  conflicting  passions,  and  burdened  by  the 
weight  of  a  fatal  secret,  haunting  her  alike  in  hours 
of  seclusion  and  of  intercourse  with  the  world. 

Though  a  vain  attempt  to  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  to  escape  the  torments  of  remorse, 
gave  to  Lady  Theodora's    conduct   frequently   an 
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appearance  of  caprice  and  inconsistency  which 
shocked  and  amazed  Lady  Esther,  who  was  ever 
under  the  direction  of  the  unswer\4ng  rule  of  princi- 
ple, still  they  had  remained  friends :  and  now  that 
she  met  her  in  sorrow,  Lady  Esther's  heart  warmed 
towards  her  as  towards  a  sister,  and  she  was  willing 
to  forget  everything  she  had  ever  blamed  in  her, 
and  even  the  remarks  she  had  recently  heard  from 
Venetia. 

Lady  Llarnarmon,  on  the  contrary,  never  from 
the  time  of  her  arrival  appeared  to  derive  the 
slightest  satisfaction,  or  consolation,  from  the 
society,  or  the  affectionate  attention  of  Venetia, 
or  her  mother.  She  seemed  neither  to  love  them 
now,  nor  to  remember  that  she  ever  had  loved 
them. 

Before  long,  as  she  marked  the  growing  interest 
which  Lady  Esther  took  in  her  son,  and  the 
grateful  affection  he  bestowed  on  her  in  return, 
she  betrayed  many  restless  symptoms  of  displeasure 
and  jealousy.  She  fancied  that  the  quiet  repose  of 
Lady  Esther's  manner  rendered  her  society  more 
acceptable  to  Theodore,  than  her  own  restless  im- 
patience allowed  hers  to  be.  This  she  resented ; 
and  as  she  did  not  venture  to  reproach  Theodore, 
she  assumed  a  cold,  repellent  manner  towards 
Lady  Esther,  from  which  she  never  relaxed,  except- 
ing when  she  dreaded  that  it  might  lead  to  a 
demand  of  an  explanation  of  the  cause.  She  would 
in  order  to  avoid  this,  unbend  for  a  while  ;  and 
Lady  Esther,  full  of  pity,  and  slow  to  comprehend 
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the  workings  of  her  distracted  mind,  felt  no  resent- 
ment for  her  wayward  humour,  and  sought  by  the 
exercise  of  every  possible  act  of  kindness,  to  win 
her  from  herself. 

Theodore  had  not  long  known  Lady  Esther 
Dormer,  before  he  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  confide  to  her  the  secret  which 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  his  heart. 

The  dread  of  the  disappointment  and  grief  that 
such  a  disclosure  would  cause  his  mother  had 
alone  withheld  him  hitherto ;  but  he  felt  too 
much  self  reproach,  whenever  he  saw  Venetia 
and  Claude  beside  him,  and  read  in  the  pale  cheek 
of  one,  and  the  constrained  demeanour  of  the  other, 
the  inward  strife  of  their  hearts,  to  allow  this 
concealment  long  to  exist :  the  desire  of  gain- 
ing an  opportunity  of  making  this  important 
communication  to  Lady  Esther,  and  of  consulting 
her  as  to  his  subsequent  conduct,  was  the  very 
cause  of  his  seeking  her  society  in  the  manner 
which  excited  his  mother's  jealousy. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

Soffermatevi  un  poco, — poi  guardate 
Se  v'e  dolor  che  agguagli  al  mio  dolore. 

REDI. 

Lady  Llarnarmon  did  not  refuse  sometimes  to 
accompany  Venetia  in  her  morning  drives,  which 
her  mother  was  frequently  too  ill  to  do  ;  and 
Venetia  on  such  occasions  endeavoured  to  think 
of  some  object  that  would  excite  her  interest.  She 
rarely  gazed  however  on  any  of  the  beauties  of 
either  nature  or  art  that  they  led  her  to  behold, 
with  other  than  a  languid  air,  and  an  unobservant 
eye ;  or  if  she  found  herself  a  moment  false  to  the 
ruling  thought  of  her  heart,  she  would,  with  self 
reproach,  fly  back  to  it  with  renewed  passion. 

One  day  as  they  passed  a  church,  which  Venetia 
knew  that  she  had  never  entered,  she  proposed  to 
her  to  visit  it,  making  it  appear  as  if  it  were  her 
own  desire  to  do  so.  She  assented,  and  as  they 
entered,  they  met  Mr.  Dormer  and  several  friends 
employed  also  in  the  survey  of  the  curious  and 
beautiful  objects  which  it  was  known  to  contain. 
Among  them  was  a  painter,  a  man  of  taste  and 
enthusiasm ;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  Venetia's 
attention  was  soon  attracted  by  the  fervent  ex- 
pressions   of  admiration    in  which    he  indulged. 
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and  by  the  excellence  of  his  critical  remarks. 
He  led  them  at  length  into  a  remote  chapel  to 
see  one  of  those  chefs-d'oeuvre  that  in  the  Italian 
churches,  abound  in  a  state  of '  gran  diperimento/ 
imparting  a  most  melancholy  air  of  decay  to  the 
walls  they  once  so  richly  adorned. 

Lady  Llarnarmon,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
wholly  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  and  deaf  to 
all  the  conversation  around  her,  now  felt  her  inter- 
est greatly  excited  by  the  figure  of  a  woman,  who 
was  kneeling  on  the  steps  of  an  altar  near  which 
they  had  placed  themselves.  Her  form  was  com- 
pletely shrouded  in  black ;  a  large  black  shawl 
covered  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  concealed 
the  outline  of  her  face.  Neither  their  approaching 
steps  nor  continued  conversation  caused  the  slight- 
est movement,  or  appearance  of  consciousness  in 
her  statue-like  figure. 

Lady  Llarnarmon  moved  a  little  apart  to  observe 
her  more  particularly.  She  could  only  see  a 
pale,  thin  hand  that  held  a  book  of  prayer,  and 
that  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  prime  of  life 
was  past,  and  to  denote  sickliness  and  feeble- 
ness. She  could  not  turn  away  her  eyes  from 
her,  but  watched  her  with  a  melancholy  in- 
terest. 

At  last  the  unfortunate  woman  bowed  down 
till  her  head  touched  the  steps  above,  and  there 
she  lay,  crouching  in  agony ;  her  fi-ame,  even 
beneath  the  garments  that  enveloped  it,  visibly 
shaken  by  sobs  that  were  inaudible. 

The   altar   piece   of  the   chapel  in  which  she 
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prayed,  was  one  of  those  sad  conceptions  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa  which  are  almost  too  painful  for 
contemplation.  The  whole  scene  spoke  so  directly 
to  Lady  Theodora's  heart  that  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  a  gush  of  tears ;  and  lingering  behind 
her  companions,  she  approached  the  unhappy 
stranger,  afraid  to  interrupt  her  devotions,  and 
yet  unable  to  quit  the  spot,  without  first  inquiring 
whether  her  griefs  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
admit  of  human  aid. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  the  woman 
raised  her  prostrate  form,  and  returned  to  her 
former  position. 

Lady  Llarnarmon  then  approached  her,  and 
addressing  her  in  Italian,  said  in  a  low  earnest  voice  : 
"  Are  you  very  unhappy  ?" 

The  woman  raised  her  hand,  and  turned  to  her 
with  such  a  look !  a  look  of  such  anguish  and  despair ! 
of  such  intolerable  pain  !  of  such  sickening  sorrow  ! 
and  then  she  turned  away  again  without  speakings 
and  folding  her  faded  hands  on  her  bosom,  rocked 
to  and  fro  restlessly,  as  if  to  still  the  insupportable 
gnawing  within.  But  there  had  been  something  in 
Lady  Theodora's  anxious  gaze  of  pity  that  had 
softened  her  hearty  for  though  she  did  not  speak, 
the  big  tear  drops  began  to  gather  under  her 
eye-lids,  and  to  fall  slowly  one  by  one  on  her  rusty 
garb  of  woe.  Lady  Theodora  laid  her  hand  gently 
and  tenderly  upon  her  and  said :  "  Is  there  no  help 
for  you  ?" 

"  None !  none  !"  exclaimed  the  poor  creature, 
bursting  suddenly  into  a  flood  of  tears,  no  longer 
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able  to  restrain  her  sobs  and  groans ;  then  angrily 
and  passionately  shaking  off  Lady  Theodora's 
hand,  she  impetuously  exclaimed :  "  Who  are 
you  ?  Why  do  you  come  hither  ?  Why  do  you 
speak  to  me  ?"  and  again  she  bowed  her  head  to 
the  ground. 

Lady  Theodora  replied  sadly  :  "  Because  I  pitied 
you  so  much.  Is  there  nothing  that  I  can  do  for 
you  ?  Let  me  then  at  least  pray  with  you  ?"  and 
she  sank  on  her  knees  beside  her. 

The  woman  rose,  and  gazed  on  her  with  a  look 
of  mingled  astonishment  and  gratitude,  and  then 
uttered  in  a  piercing  voice :  "  My  child  is  dead  !" 
as  she  spoke,  she  raised  her  arms  wildly  over  her 
head. 

Lady  Theodora  caught  one  of  her  hands  as  it  fell, 
and  replied  in  tones  of  equal  anguish  :  "  My  child 
is  dying !" 

This  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  given 
utterance  to  this  fearful  truth ;  and  these  miserable 
mothers  wept  and  prayed  together,  without  again 
proffering  one  useless  word  of  consolation. 

Lady  Theodora,  at  length  remembering  that 
her  absence  would  be  observed,  rose  to  return  to 
those  whom  she  had  accompanied ;  but,  before  she 
went,  she  drew  from  her  purse  a  coin  of  some 
value,  and  offered  it  with  caution,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  or  not  she  was  likely  to 
offend. 

The  woman  however  took  it  with  avidity, 
exclaiming  as  she  did  so ;  '*  This  shall  purchase 
masses  for  his  soul !"  then  seizing  the  hand  of  her 
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newly  found  friend,  she  pressed  it  eagerly  to  her 
lips. 

Lady  Theodora  woiild  have  suggested  to  her 
the  unprofitableness  of  such  expenditure  ;  but  she 
no  sooner  made  the  woman  sensible  of  her  mean- 
ing, than  she  waved  her  hand  with  the  utmost 
dignity  in  order  to  silence  her,  and  replied  :  "I 
know  that  with  you  it  is  a  duty  to  forget  the  dead ; 
but  we  remember  them,  and  pray  for  them,  and 
love  them.  I  will  deny  myself  bread,  but  I  will 
not  deny  my  son  masses  for  his  dear  soul." 

Struck  by  the  turn  the  woman  had  given  to 
her  intention,  Lady  Llarnarmon  almost  envied 
her  superstition,  and  hastily  telling  her  where  she 
was  to  be  found,  if  she  wanted  anything  she  could 
give  her,  she  asked  her  name  before  she  left 
her. 

"  Regina,"  returned  the  woman  loftily  ;  and 
Lady  Llarnarmon,  quitting  the  chapel,  almost  im- 
mediately found  Venetia,  who  was  in  search  of 
her.  She  replied  briefly  to  her  inquiries  concern- 
ing her  absence,  and  went  home  more  sad  and 
more  silent  than  before. 

After  Lady  Llarnarmon's  return,  this  conversa- 
tion recurred  often  to  her  memory,  and  she  began 
to  think  that  her  child  was  fast  going  to  that 
kingdom  '  where  the  wricked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest ;'  and  that  she,  if  she 
did  not  now  repent,  should  never  cease  from  trou- 
bling, and  never  know  rest ;  that  she,  who  could 
so  ill  support  any  separation    from  him  while  on 
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earth,  was  on  the  brink  of  being  separated  from 
him  for  eternity. 

The  figure  of  Regina,  her  passionate  words  and 
energetic  gestures,  the  flashing  of  her  dark  eye 
and  the  quivering  anguish  of  her  lips,  were  per- 
petually presenting  themselves  to  her  memory,  and 
their  sympathy  of  feeling  excited  an  interest  in  her, 
greater  far  than  any  that  had  been  awakened  in 
her  bosom  for  a  long  time.  In  her  musings  she 
would  often  desire  to  know,  whether  Regina's  lost 
child  had  been  like  her  own,  pure  and  innocent, 
and  if  his  mother  had,  in  losing  him,  lost  her  sole 
comfort  and  joy  as  she  should  do.  She  would 
also  wish  to  know,  whether  Regina,  sorrowing  not 
as  those  who  have  no  hope,  was  looking  forward  to 
a  second  meeting,  after  which  there  should  be  no 
separation  to  anticipate  ;  or  if,  like  her,  despair  had 
entered  into  her  soul,  and  she  knew  that  where  he 
was,  there  would  be  no  admission  for  her.  She 
felt  an  anxious  wish  to  see  Regina  again,  and 
hoped  that  she  might  come  to  her  to  claim  her  pro- 
mise of  further  aid ;  often,  as  she  drove  through 
the  streets,  she  would  eagerly  scrutinize  every  form 
that  resembled  hers,  and  look  beneath  the  folds  of 
every  veil  in  hopes  of  discerning  her  features.  On 
one  occasion,  at  length,  she  was  gratified.  One  day 
when  the  weather  was  remarkably  inviting,  Theo- 
dore declared  his  desire  to  take  an  airing  with 
them,  and  accordingly  Venetia  and  his  mother 
prepared   to    accompany  him ;  but    some    trifling 
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cause  led  the  latter  to  delay  their  departure  for  a 
few  minutes. 

They  were  seated  in  the  carriage  awaiting  her, 
when  Venetia's  eye  was  caught  hy  the  figure  of  a 
woman  who  stood  at  a  little  distance,  regarding 
them  with  a  fixed  and  earnest  gaze.  She  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  her  head  covered  with  a  large 
black  shawl.  Her  fine  countenance  and  majestic 
carriage  attracted  Venetia's  obsei-vation ;  but  so 
much  was  her  attention  transfixed  by  the  impres- 
sive singularity  of  her  whole  appearance,  that  she 
could  not  turn  from  her  even  to  point  her  out  to 
the  observation  of  her  companion.  Her  large 
black  eyes  were  fixed  on  Theodore,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  tenderest  solicitude,  and  even  maternal 
love.  She  gazed  on  him  for  a  short  space  of  time ; 
her  eye  was  filled  with  tears,  and  mournfully  shaking 
her  head  she  uttered  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest : 

''MuoreT 

At  this  moment  Lady  Llarnarmon  entered  the 
carriage  ;  the  woman  cast  a  look,  bespeaking  the 
utmost  commiseration,  on  her,  and  instantly  de- 
parted. 

Venetia  sank  back,  shocked  and  appalled  by  the 
one  word  which  had  escaped  the  lips  of  this  strange 
apparition.  She  glanced  at  Lady  Llarnarmon's 
countenance,  in  fear  that  it  might  have  caught 
her  ear,  but  it  had  not  done  so.  Lady  Llarnar- 
mon, who  had  recognized  Regina,  was  only  full  of 
disappointment  at  her  sudden  departure. 
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The  attendant  lacche  (who  had  all  the  loquacity 
which  that  class  are  allowed  to  indulge  for  the 
benefit  of  strangers)  seeing,  with  the  acuteness  of 
an  Italian,  that  their  interest  was  much  excited, 
significantly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  after  a 
little  further  encouragement  proceeded  to  inform 
them  that  the  woman  whom  he  divined  to  be  the 
object  of  their  curiosity,  had  been  repeatedly  at  the 
same  post,  and  had  expressed  to  him  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  see  the  son  of  the  English  lady  who  resided 
at  the  Palazzo.  In  order  to  gratify  her,  he  had 
told  her  that  if  she  waited  where  he  had  stationed 
her,  she  would  before  long  see  the  young  '  Milor 
Inglese  e  la  Signora  madre '  issue  from  their 
dwelling. 

This  circumstance  did  not  render  their  drive 
more  cheerful. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Hence,  ye  heart- stealing  schemes,  with  syren  ways. 

Suggesting  visions  vain. 
Ye  hopes  that  cHng  to  earth,  come  home. 

Against  myself  I  wiU  in  you  rejoice. 

THOUGHTS  IN  PAST  YEARS. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  autumnal  weather  led  the 
English,  who  were  now  flocking  to  Naples,  to  con- 
tinue later  than  usual  their  excursions  to  the  sur- 
rounding spots,  whose  celebrity  exacts  a  visit  from 
every  stranger,  and  whose  beauty  allures  those,  who 
have  once  seen  them,  often  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Mr.  Dormer,  whose  heart  was  really  distressed 
by  the  sight  of  so  much  grief,  strove  to  engage 
Lady  Llarnarmon  in  everything  that  could  interest 
her,  and  divert  her  mind  from  the  one  melancholy 
subject  that  engrossed  it.  He  caused  Venetia  to 
propose  to  her  such  amusements  as  he  thought 
could  be  suggested  without  exciting  positive  repug- 
nance ;  and  Claude  not  unfrequently  shared  in 
them,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Theodore,  who 
however  felt  that,  until  his  disclosure  had  been 
made,  the  intercourse  which  he  thus  promoted 
between  his  brother  and  his  cousin,  was  painful  to 
them  both.     The  self-reproach  which  this  caused 
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him  soon  became  so  intolerable,  tbat  he  resolved 
that  he  would  impart,  without  delay  at  least  to  Lady 
Esther  a  knowledge  that  would  set  her  heart  at  rest 
with  respect  to  the  happiness  of  her  child.  One  even- 
ing when  they  were  together,  Mr.  Dormer  suggested 
an  excurs  on  to  Baiee,  and  its  lovely  and  interesting 
vicinity,  for  the  occupation  of  the  following  day ; 
and  Lady  Llarnarmon,  at  her  son's  repeated  solici- 
tation, acquiesced  in  the  plan.  After  having  ob- 
tained this  consent,  Theodore  approached  Lady 
Esther,  and  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice : 

"  You,  I  know,  will  not  accompany  them.  Let 
me  come  to  you  to-morrow.  I  particularly  desire 
to  have  a  conversation  with  you ;  but  it  is  on  a  sub- 
ject of  some  importance  and  interest;  therefore, 
you  must  not  see  me  if  you  are  ill." 

Lady  Esther's  eye  at  this  moment  chanced  to 
fall  on  Lady  Llarnarmon's  countenance ;  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  thought  entered  her  mind  that 
her  friend  watched  with  jealousy  the  affection  of 
her  son's  manner  towards  her.  She  was  amazed 
at  a  sentiment  so  foreign  to  her  own.  Had  she 
ever  felt  the  slightest  dissatisfaction  excited  by 
the  extreme  fondness,  which  had  at  one  time  existed 
between  her  and  Venetia  ?  But  on  reflection  she 
acknowledged,  that  it  was  evident  that  Theodore 
had  not  that  confidence  in  his  mother  that  her 
child  reposed  in  her ;  and  that,  though  their  mu- 
tual love  might  possibly  be  as  unbounded,  some 
trifling  causes  of  estrangement,  or  rather  of  dis- 
trust, appeared  to  exist  between  them.     Full  of 
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compassion  as  she  was  towards  Lady  Llarnarmon, 
she  was  most  averse  to  causing  her  the  slightest 
additional  pain,  and  she  therefore  resolved  to  ab- 
stain cautiously  for  the  future,  from  any  appearance 
of  filling  her  station  with  Theodore.  To  his  pre- 
sent request  she  replied,  with  a  smile  : 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  the  morning  if  I  am  equal 
to  such  a  conference :"  and  then  rising,  she  went 
and  seated  herself  beside  Lady  Llarnarmon,  and 
endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  kindness,  to  awaken 
in  her  an  anticipation  of  pleasure  from  the  plans 
for  the  following  day.  "  Mr.  Dormer  must  be 
your  cicerone,"  she  said.  Lady  Llarnarmon,  even 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  could  not  resist  the 
charm  of  Lady  Esther's  gentleness,  and  she  parted 
from  her  that  evening  with  more  cordiality  and 
frankness  of  manner,  than  she  had  displayed  to- 
wards her  since  her  arrival. 

Lady  Esther  was  very  desirous  to  fulfil  her 
promise  to  Theodore,  as  she  thought  from  his 
earnestness,  he  might  have  some  request  to  make, 
some  service  to  ask  perhaps,  something  to  suggest 
respecting  the  future,  which  weighed  upon  his  mind. 
Soon  after  the  party  had  set  out  on  their  pro- 
jected excursion,  she  therefore  sent  to  him  to  tell 
him  that  she  was  ready  to  receive  his  visit ;  and 
when  he  complied  with  her  invitation,  she  was 
grieved  to  see  that  he  looked  more  than  ordinarily 
weak  and  exhausted.  But  his  countenance  was 
cheerful,  even  beaming  with  satisfaction,  as  though 
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his  mind  were  filled  with  thoughts  of  hope  and  joy, 
and  his  inward  serenity  undisturhed  by  a  single 
feeling  of  self-reproach.  How  habitual  had  this 
heavenly  expression  now  become  upon  his  face ! 
betokening  a  peace  that  the  w^orld  cannot  take  away  ! 

As  Lady  Esther  gazed  affectionately  on  him, 
she  felt  how  bitterly  his  mother's  heart  must  grieve 
at  the  approach  of  separation.  After  a  short  con- 
versation on  indifferent  themes,  Lord  Llarnarmon 
himself,  without  hesitation  or  embarrassment,  led 
to  the  cause  of  his  seeking  this  interview. 

"  It  was  no  trifle,  dear  Lady  Esther,"  said  he, 
"  that  brought  me  hither  this  morning ;  and  I  have 
many  reasons  for  selecting  you,  rather  than  any 
other  person,  to  listen  to  the  communication,  I  have 
to  make.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  fall  heavily, 
oh !  how  heavily  on  my  poor  mother !"  He  paused, 
and  leaning  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  for  a  few 
moments  concealed  his  face ;  then  he  continued  : 

*'  You  have  always  been  my  mother's  friend  ; 
you  understand  her  character  better  than  any  one 
else ;  its  strength  and  its  weakness  ;  her  passionate 
feelings  ;  her  noble  qualities  and  her  faults.  You 
have,  as  I  said,  always  been  her  friend,  and  since 
you  have  known  me,  you  have  been  a  most  kind 
friend  to  me.  I  have  felt  your  kindness  far  more 
deeply  than  I  have  expressed." 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  Lady  Esther,  much  affected  ; 
"what  have  you  received  from  me  that  calls  for 
thanks?" 
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"  Much,"  replied  Theodore ;  "  but  I  am  not 
here  to  talk  of  myself,  but  of  those  far  more  dear 
to  me,  far  more  precious  to  you.  I  am  sure,  Lady 
Esther,  that  brief  as  is  the  time  that  we  have  been 
here,  it  has  been  long  enough  to  reveal  to  you 
the  deep  affection  which  my  friend  entertains  for 
your  daughter.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  will  not  profess  blindness  which  does  not 
exist,"  answered  Lady  Esther.  "  I  am  aware  of 
it.  I  feel  much  for  the  painfulness  of  the  situation 
in  which  your  friend  is  unavoidably  placed.  But, 
my  dear  Theodore,  when  there  is  such  a  total  ex- 
clusion of  hope,  of  what  avail  is  it  even  to  approach 
so  painful  a  subject  ?" 

"  You  say  you  feel  compassion  for  Claude," 
continued  Theodore,  without  replying  to  her  in- 
terrogation ;  "  but  does  he  alone  excite  your  pity 
and  your  interest  ?  Have  you  no  alarm  for  your 
daughter?  Having  seen  and  known  Claude,  can 
you  believe  that  any  woman,  feeling  herself  (as  she 
must)  to  be  passionately  loved  by  him,  can  remain 
indifferent  ?  Can  any  maxim  of  prudence,  can 
her  consideration  for  her  parents,  her  own  dread 
of  the  anguish  of  a  hopeless  passion,  suffice  to 
silence  in  her  heart  a  reply  to  the  sentiments  of 
his  ?  Is  this  possible  ?  Do  you  believe  that  it 
will  be  so ;  do  you  believe  that  it  is  so  ?" 

"  Theodore,"  exclaimed  Lady  Esther  in  extreme 
agitation,  and  with  unusual  vivacity,  "  you  disturb 
me  cruelly.  Why  will  you  thus  probe  my  heart 
to  the  very  quick  ?     Why  thus  distract  me  by  the 
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representation  of  inevitable  evil  ?  The  situation 
of  my  child  is  indeed  fraught  with  peril ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  snatch  her  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
on  which  she  trembles.  I  am  constrained  to  be 
passive.  The  event  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven. 
So  be  it !  She  is  not  blind  to  her  danger,  she 
may  save  herself,  though  others  cannot  save  her." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Theodore  slowly ;  "  she  does 
know  the  utter  impossibility  of  her  becoming  the 
wife  of  Claude  Lermont.  You  say  that  I  have 
probed  your  heart  too  deeply  ;  now  let  me  lay 
bare  my  own  before  you.  I  too  have  loved  ;  loved 
in  vain !  I  have  loved  Venetia  as  truly  as  Claude 
loves  her.  I  knew  her  first ;  there  was  a  tie 
between  us,  which  seemed  to  give  a  kind  of  sanction 
to  my  hope  that  my  passion  might  meet  a  return. 
Every  earthly  advantage  seemed  to  support  my 
claims  to  be  listened  to  favourably ;  but  I  saw  that 
I  made  no  impression  on  her  heart ;  I  knew  when 
I  myself  brought  Claude  beneath  the  same  roof, 
and  told  her  that  he  was  to  me  as  a  brother,  that 
she  did  not  love  me ;  and  I  saw  from  the  first 
day  that  they  met,  that  flame  spring  up  in  their 
hearts  which  I  had  so  vainly  sought  to  light.  Of 
what  avail  then  to  me  have  been  rank,  station, 
and  wealth  ?  Of  what  avail  the  earnest  passion 
that  awaked  no  reply  ?  I  am  fading  away  as  the 
flower  that  perisheth !  Perhaps  I  must  have  died, 
even  had  Venetia  loved  me  !  Of  what  avail  might 
not  these  things  have  been  to  Claude  !  Blessed  with 
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health  and  vigour,  loving  and  beloved  !  Oh !  why 
were  they  not  rather  his  than  mine  ?  Tell  me, 
have  you  not  asked  this  question  and  silenced  it  in 
your  heart  ?  And  has  it  not  recurred  again,  and 
excited  a  vain,  fond  wish,  and  a  meditation  on 
what  might  have  been,  and  pleasant  pictures,  not 
to  be  reaHzed,  but  from  which  you  turned  away 
with  a  sigh?  Such  musings  have  been  mine. 
Have  they  not  been  yours  also  ?  Have  they  not 
been  Venetia's  ?" 

Lady  Esther  could  not  refrain  from  tears  as  she 
listened  to  the  touching  accents  of  his  low,  musical 
voice.  He  himself  was  calm,  though  mournful  ; 
speaking  as  one  to  whom  all  these  things  were 
past.  "  And  now,"  said  Theodore  suddenly,  "  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  it  is  even  so.  Claude  Ler- 
mont  is  Lord  Llarnarmon,  and  I  am  only  Theo- 
dore De  Glynne." 

Lady  Esther  was  too  much  astonished,  and  even 
too  much  alarmed  to  reply,  or  to  interrogate ;  and 
Theodore  sinking  back  on  his  seat,  continued  with 
agitation : 

"  This  is  very  strange — startling  ;  but  still  quite 
true — complete  and  satisfactory  in  its  proofs,  and 
I  will  lay  them  all  before  you,  if  you  wish  it ;  now ; 
to-day."  And  as  soon  as  Lady  Esther  became  suf- 
ficiently composed  to  listen  to  him,  he  did  reveal 
to  her  all  that  he  had  learned,  and  how  and  when 
he  learned  it ;  and  he  added,  as  they  were  after- 
wards conversing  together : 
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"What  I  have  suffered  from  this  temporary 
suspension  of  confidence  between  myself  and  Claude, 
I  cannot  express  to  you ;  and  since  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  felt  as  if  acting  the  part  of  a  traitor 
to  Claude  and  to  Venetia ;  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  I  know  that  if  I  could,  I  ought  not.  But  I 
can  honestly  say  that  the  sole  motive  that  has 
retarded  this  confession,  has  been  the  dread  of 
what  it  will  cost  my  mother  to  hear  it.  To  me 
it  will  be  the  sweetest  end  of  life  that  could  have 
been  vouchsafed,  thus  to  find  that  in  my  last 
hours,  my  latest  task  on  earth  is  to  impart  happi- 
ness to  those  who  hold  the  dearest  place  in  my 
heart.  If  I  could  by  any  reasoning  induce  my 
mother  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments,  and  lead 
her  to  rejoice  with  me  in  beholding  the  course  of 
justice  no  longer  impeded,  and  unmerited  sufferings 
removed,  then  indeed  could  I  look  on  the  day  on 
which  I  made  this  discovery  with  unmitigated  joy  ; 
and  it  is  here  that  I  seek  your  aid  and  counsel. 
I  cannot  even  for  her  sake,  (neither  conscience  nor 
feeling  will  allow  it)  permit  this  secret  to  remain 
unknown  until  I  am  in  the  grave.  I  cannot  die 
in  peace,  unless  I  first  see  Claude  re-instated  in 
his  rights,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  as 
my  brother." 

*'  You  asked  my  counsel,"  replied  Lady  Esther, 
when  Lord  Llarnarmon  ceased  speaking.  "  I 
cannot  give  it  hastily.  Let  me  have  time  to  con- 
sider well  before  you  proceed  further." 
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*'  You  shall,"  said  Theodore ;  "  bat  I  can  no 
longer  delay  to  confide  to  Claude  all  that  I  have 
told  you ;  and  with  him  also  will  I  consult  as  to 
my  proceedings."  With  these  words  he  took  leave 
of  her. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

Teach  me  for  my  transgression 
Some  fair  excuse  ! 

The  fairest  is  confession. 

love's  labour  lost. 

Theodore  having  once  broken  the  bonds  of 
silence,  could  not  close  his  eyes  that  night  without 
revealing  to  Claude  all  that  he  had  learned  in  his 
interview  with  Roger  Grierson,  and  all  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  transactions  with  Mr.  Arthur. 
The  overflowing  love  with  which  he  pressed  him  to 
his  heart  as  his  brother,  the  delicacy  with  which  he 
manifested  his  joy  in  the  acquisition,  appearing 
totally  to  lose  all  consideration  and  thought  of  what 
he  lost,  or  his  brother  gained,  made  Claude  in- 
wardly acknowledge  that  however  ardent  his  affec- 
tion had  been  hitherto,  when  watching  beside  him, 
while  death  was  hovering  near,  or  when  it  nerved 
him  to  steel  his  heart  against  all  other  passions, — 
against  love  and  against  resentment ;  or  when  it 
enabled  him  to  endure  patiently  an  undeserved 
stigma  on  his  birth,  and  on  his  mother's  fame  ; — he 
had  never  fuUy  known  its  strength,  until  his  heart 
was  melted  within  him,  by  this  crowning  act  of 
tender  devotion,  of  total  self-abnegation,  and  gene- 
rosity not  to  be  surpassed  ! 
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Almost  the  first  words  that  Theodore  used,  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  of  Claude  the  impression  that 
he  was  still  wholly  ignorant  that  his  mother  had 
been  in  any  way  the  wilful  cause  of  the  commission 
of  this  act  of  treachery,  and  quite  unconscious  that 
the  information  he  had  so  lately  obtained  had  long 
been  in  her  possession.  Claude  knew  his  brother 
too  well  not  to  feel  that  were  he,  by  the  disclosure 
of  the  truth,  to  substitute  feeling  of  reprehension 
for  those  of  the  tenderest  pity,  with  which  he  now 
regarded  his  mother,  his  tongue  would  speak  a 
truth  more  fatal  to  his  happiness  than  any  yet 
divulged.  The  dread  of  betraying  his  previous 
knowledge,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which  he  was 
as  to  the  mode  of  conduct  he  should  pursue,  im- 
parted an  embarrassment  to  his  manner  which 
Theodore  naturally  attributed  to  bewilderment  at 
the  novelty,  and  surprising  change  of  his  con- 
dition ;  and  not  erroneously  did  he  believe  that  in 
part  it  was  owing  to  the  unaffected  reluctance  of 
his  heart  to  accept  a  benefit  which,  according  to  the 
common  ideas  of  the  world,  must  cost  his  brother 
so  dear,  and  which  in  fact,  through  the  dishonour 
which  so  much  duplicity  cast  on  their  father's 
memory,  could  not  be  devoid  of  pain  to  either. 

Claude  dreaded  the  probable  effects  of  so  much 
excitement  on  Theodore,  who  however  fortunately 
now  began  to  sink  into  a  state  of  lassitude,  as 
little  to  be  overcome  as  his  former  restless  ardour, 
which  at  length  induced  him  to  consent  to  Claude's 
desire  to  quit  him. 

As  soon  as  Claude  was  alone,  and  had  time  for 
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reflection,  he  determined  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
warn  Lady  Llarnarmon  of  her  son's  discovery,  and 
calmly  and  deliberately,  to  discuss  and  to  weigh 
with  her  the  difficulties  of  her  present  situation. 
The  shock  of  revealing  how  far  she  had  been  im- 
plicated in  guilt  he  dreaded  to  inflict  on  Theodore 
in  his  present  state,  and  saw  an  absolute  necessity 
for  consulting  Lady  Llarnarmon,  as  he  plainly  per- 
ceived that  Theodore  would  not  be  induced  to  pro- 
long the  secrecy  w^hich  he  had  hitherto  maintained. 
He  concluded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  see  Lady  Llarnarmon  that  night,  as,  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  she  had  probably  sought  rest 
at  an  early  hour.  This  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
himself  enjoy,  and  he  continued  to  reflect  on  the 
strange  events  of  the  day,  on  the  entire  overthrow 
of  all  his  own  designs,  and  the  mysterious  modes 
by  which  Providence  works ;  sometimes  obscurely 
and  secretly  until  the  very  moment  arrives  when 
those  plans  which  may  not  be  counteracted  are  ac- 
complished and  revealed.  Oppressed  by  the  heat 
of  the  evening,  and  by  the  fever  of  his  own  blood, 
he  approached  his  window,  and  threw  it  open.  As 
he  did  so,  he  perceived  with  surprise  that  the  light, 
in  the  apartments  which  they  occupied  during  the 
day,  was  still  unextinguished.  As  he  looked  in 
that  direction  he  fancied  that  he  discerned  a  figure 
pass  and  repass  repeatedly  the  windows  of  the 
chamber,  on  the  side  of  the  court  opposite  to  that 
on  which  he  was  standing.  Who  coiild  this  be,  if 
not  Lady  Llarnarmon  ?     Possessed  with  this  idea, 
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he  suddenly  sprang  up,  determined  at  once  to  seek 
her,  and  without  delay  to  execute  his  important 
design.  He  hastened  to  the  room  in  which  he 
expected  to  find  her,  and  entering  it,  stopped  short, 
inspired  at  the  appearance  of  Lady  Llarnarmon, 
with  a  momentary  awe  that  made  him  feel  as  if 
guilty  of  an  unjustifiable  intrusion.  She  was  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  agitation  such  as  she 
had  never  yet  exhibited  to  any  mortal  eye.  Her 
head  was  uncovered,  her  hair  unbound,  and  her 
whole  aspect  denoted  such  majestic  grief,  that  any 
beholder,  calm  enough  to  have  made  the  com- 
parison, would  have  called  to  mind  the  impressive 
sorrows  of  the  Lady  Constance,  when  they  were 

Past  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
But  that  which  ends  all  comfort,  true  redress, 
Death  ! 
In  those  distracted  hours  when 

Grief  filled  the  room  up  of  her  absent  child, 
she  deplored  so  vainly  and  so  pathetically — 

Her  son — her  fair  boy. 
Her  Hfe,  her  joy,  her  food,  her  all  the  world, 
Her  widow's  comfort,  and  her  sorrow's  cure. 

At  the  unwelcome  apparition  of  Claude,  she  re- 
garded him  with  a  countenance  full  of  indignation, 
haughtily  demanding  the  cause  of  this  intrusion. 
Claude,  restored  to  self-possession  by  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  affecting  his  purpose,  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  advancing  towards  her  said, 
not  without  sternness  : 

"  Everything  has  become  known  to  Theodore,  ex- 
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cept  the  share  you  bore  in  our  father's  deceit.  Of 
this  he  is  yet  ignorant ;  but  how  shall  he  remain 
so  •?" 

At  these  words  so  abruptly  uttered,  the  unhappy 
woman  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  Claude, 
and  with  sobs  and  groans  of  agony  not  to  be 
described,  exclaimed  : 

"  Spare  me,  Claude  ;  spare  me  once  more  !" 

"  Lady  Llamarmon,"  rephed  Claude,  "  I  would 
willingly  spare  you,  for  by  so  doing  I  should  spare 
Theodore.  Few  were  my  words  of  reproach  or  of 
expostulation,  at  the  time  when  you  had  it  in  your 
power  to  injure  me,  and  when  you  were  doing  so 
to  the  utmost  of  that  power.  Now  that  you  are 
powerless,  I  would  spare  you  most  willingly ;  but, 
as  I  said,  it  would  be  for  his  sake.  Were  I  to 
consult  your  good  only,  I  could  not  spare  you  in 
the  way  which  you  ask ;  and  indeed  I  feel  a  senti- 
ment of  compassion,  and  a  reproof  of  conscience, 
that  force  me  to  speak  to  you  of  repentance,  while 
there  is  yet  time.  I  urge  you  to  confession,  for  I 
know  that  you  ought  to  confess.  What  have  you 
now  to  dread,  that  you  should  still  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  seek  the  only  remedy  for  the  past  ?  Oh  ! 
Lady  Llarnarmon,  turn  not  away.  It  is  the  brother 
of  your  child  who  speaks.  Listen  to  me  as  you 
would  listen  if  I  were  your  son." 

But  Lady  Llarnarmon  would  not   listen ;    she 
waved  her  hand  impatiently,  and  he  retired. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Je  ne  viens  point  armee  d'un  indigne  artifice 
D'un  voile  d'equite  couvrir  mon  injustice. 

RACINE. 

When  Claude  sought  Theodore  the  next 
morning,  he  found  him  as  he  expected,  fully  pre- 
pared to  communicate  to  his  mother,  all  that  he  had 
revealed  to  him  the  preceding  night. 

"  Do  not  lose  time,  dear  Claude,"  he  said,  play- 
fully, "in  vain  expostulations.  Go  to  Venetia. 
Her  mother  will,  I  am  sure,  have  prepared  her  to 
expect  you.  It  is  cruel,"  he  added,  seriously,  "  to 
keep  her  longer  in  suspense ;  I  too  must  see  her, 
and  obtain  her  pardon  for  having  caused  her  much 
sorrow." 

Claude  could  not  reply  to  his  brother  in  words, 
but  fervently  pressing  his  hand,  he  left  him  and 
went  to  obey  his  injunctions.  If  Claude  himself 
had  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  reception  he 
should  meet  with,  our  readers  can  have  still  less. 
We  will  therefore  remain  with  Theodore  and  his 
mother,  rather  than  accompany  him. 

Passionate  as  was  Lady  Llarnarmon's  nature,  in 
hours  of  need  none  had  ever  surpassed  her  in  the 
power  of  refraining  from  any  manifestations  of  the 
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strife  within.  So  little  effect  had  the  earnest  appeal 
of  Claude,  that  the  only  thought  which  afforded  her 
any  consolation  in  her  frantic  despair,  was  a  determi- 
nation to  assume  an  appearance  of  scornful  dis- 
belief of  assertions  so  improbable,  that  cast  such 
discredit  on  the  honoured  dead.  Her  resolution  to 
commit  this  last  act  of  desperation  restored  her 
to  outward  calmness.  She  decided  that  her  first 
step  should  be  to  demand  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  proofs  in  Theodore's  possession,  with 
a  vague  hope  that  some  difficulties  might  thence 
arise,  that  should  at  least  impede  the  clear  demon- 
stration of  those  truths  of  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  herself  the  sole  guardian. 
Thus  prepared  to  combat,  and  not  entirely  despair- 
ing of  victory,  for  she  had  so  long  practised  deceit 
with  success ;  so  often  escaped  from  the  greatest 
perils ;  that  she  could  not  realize  to  her  mind  the 
idea  that  the  hour  was  now  come  in  which  she 
was  to  be  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  all  her  labours ; 
all  for  which  she  had  striven  with  her  husband  in 
his  hours  of  death ;  all  for  which  the  whole  peace 
of  life  had  been  sacrificed.  And  she  went  to  meet  her 
son,  wearing  as  tranquil  a  countenance  as  she  could 
assume,  and  feigning  total  blindness  to  the  agitation 
that  was  visible  on  his.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  delicacy  that  Theodore  approached 
the  dreaded  subject.  No  sooner  had  the  decla- 
ration passed  his  lips,  than  Lady  Llarnarmon  as- 
sumed an  air  of  lofty  astonishment  and  utter  con- 
tempt, of  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  disarm 
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her;  and  not  until  her  own  eyes  had  surveyed  every 
proof  that  vouched  for  the  truth  of  his  narrative, 
would  she  permit  herself  to  believe  that  she  was 
foiled  and  disarmed  at  all  points.  She  then  pre- 
pared *  to  instruct  her  sorrows  to  be  proud,'  and  her 
demeanour  contradicted  all  expectations.  Theo- 
dore was  amazed,  as  well  as  greatly  relieved,  by 
the  calmness  with  which  she  finally  submitted, 
when  no  longer  able  to  doubt  his  statement, 
or  to  rebel  against  his  declared  intention.  Her 
devoted  affection  for  him  never  appeared  so 
strong,  nor  so  open  in  its  demonstrations  ;  but 
after  a  few  hours  this  gentle  mood,  so  sooth- 
ing to  him,  past  away,  and  was  succeeded  by 
greater  irascibility  than  she  had  yet  indulged. 
From  thenceforward  she  seemed  disposed  to  look 
on  every  one  around  them  as  her  enemy,  and 
as  Theodore's,  and  strove  to  make  him  regard 
them  in  the  same  light.  She  said  to  him  one  day 
with  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  : 

"  Come,  my  son,  let  us  go  away,  and  be  alone 
together." 

"What,  mother,"  replied  Theodore  reproach- 
fully, "  do  you  think  I  can  leave  my  newly  found 
brother  ?" 

Her  face,  as  he  thus  alluded  to  Claude,  became 
disfigured  by  an  expression  so  bitter,  that  he  was 
inexpressibly  shocked  at  beholding  it.  After  this 
reply,  or  rather  rebuke,  though  a  gentle  one,  she 
still  refused  to  appear  before  any  one  of  those  who 
had  been  informed  of  the  humiliating  change.    She 
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required  of  Theodore  also  to  banish  them  from 
his  society,  telling  him  bitterly  that  he  would  have 
his  mother  left.  Theodore  replied  firmly,  though 
gently,  that  this  could  not  be. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  mother,"  he  said,  "  to  relin- 
quish the  delight  of  beholding  Claude  and  Venetia 
happy." 

Finding  all  her  frantic  endeavours  ineffectual  she 
quitted  him,  angrily  bidding  him  to  make  the 
choice  between  her  or  them,  for  that  she  never 
would  endure  the  humiliation  of  their  presence. 

Theodore  was  greatly  afflicted  by  this  con- 
duct. He  turned  to  Lady  Esther  for  comfort 
and  advice,  but  Claude  was  the  only  person  who 
possessed  the  real  clue  to  Lady  Llarnarmon's  be- 
haviour, and  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

While  they  were  together  conversing  on  this  pain- 
ful subject,  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  they 
sat,  opened  unexpectedly,  and,  to  their  amazement. 
Lady  Theodora  appeared  at  it.  At  a  glance  they 
perceived  a  difference  in  her  w^hole  deportment 
since  last  they  saw  her.  The  majesty  of  her  car- 
riage was  broken  down,  as  by  a  crushing  weight 
of  many  sorrows ;  her  raven  hair  in  which  there 
had  long  been  many  shining  threads  of  silver,  was 
still  more  perceptibly  whitened,  and  her  face  wore 
a  sad  and  mournful  aspect,  far  more  touching  than 
the  angry  grief  that  had  so  often  darkened  it. 
She  advanced  towards  them,  and  looking  round, 
exclaimed  : 

"  Where  is  Venetia  ?  Claude,  go  and  bring 
her  hither." 
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Claude  silently  obeyed.  Lady  Llarnarmon  sank 
upon  a  seat,  and  resting  her  head  upon  her  arm, 
covered  her  face  with  one  hand,  while  the  other 
she  placed  in  Theodore's,  who  pressed  it  tenderly 
to  thank  her  for  her  coming.  Claude  and  Ve- 
netia  returned  together,  and  silently  joined  the 
circle,  expecting  they  knew  not  what. 

Lady  Llarnarmon  began  to  speak ;  her  manner 
was  wild,  and  it  seemed  to  cost  her  a  violent  effort 
to  maintain  sufficient  self-command  to  do  so  with 
coherency. 

"I  am  come,"  she  said,  "to  finish  what  my 
son  has  begun ;  and  I  would  have  you  all  here, 
that  my  confession  may  be  more  complete,  my 
shame  more  public." 

Claude  started  forward  at  these  words  to  stop 
her,  and  to    entreat  her   to    proceed   no  farther. 

"  Be  silent.  Lady  Llarnarmon,  I  implore  you ;" 
he  said  in  the  greatest  perturbation ;  "  restitu^ 
tion  has  been  made ;  your  words  are  useless.  Be 
silent  for  his  sake,"  he  added,  casting  an  appeal- 
ing look  on  Theodore ;  but  Lady  Llarnarmon  con- 
tinued : 

"  I  am  come  to  achieve  a  great  work,  my  Theo- 
dore, and  above  all  I  am  come  to  unmask  before 
you  a  hypocrite  who  has  played  her  part  from 
the  hour  you  were  born  with  unwearied  constancy 
and  uninterrupted  duplicity ; — and  Claude,  it  is  you 
who  would  now  close  my  lips,  who  have  moved 
me  to  speak !  The  last  words  which  you  addressed 
to  me,  uttered  almost  in  spite  of  yourself,  have 
rung  unceasingly  in  my  ears,  and  I  am  here  to 
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obey   them.     I    come,    Theodore,    to  breathe   to 
you   a  secret  which  you    will    believe    to  be    the 
dream  of  delirium  ;  but  Claude  shall  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  it.     I  come  to  tell  you  that  I  knew  from 
your  birth  that  you  had  a  brother,  an  elder  brother  ! 
I  knew  it  long  before,  and  I  robbed  him  of  his 
birthright  and  kept  it  for  my  son  !     You  start ; 
nevertheless    believe  me.     T  knew  too  from  my 
first  meeting  with  Claude,  that  he  was  that  brother, 
and    how  that   knowledge  made   me    hate    him ! 
You  saw  that  I  regarded  him  with  uncontrollable 
aversion ;  that  I  persecuted  him  with  unprovoked 
animosity ;  that  I  strove  to  remove  him  from  your 
side.      You    saw   all   this.     Now   you   learn    the 
cause.     You  were  dying.     I  thought  that  you  were 
struck  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  and  I  went  and 
crouched  at  his  feet  for  mercy ;  and  I  had  mercy, 
— and  how  I  hated  him  who  granted  it !     Oh  ! 
my  former  hatred  was  love  compared  to  my  latter 
hatred  !     Nevertheless,  I  will  now  do  him  justice. 
He  knew  from  that  time  that  he  could  punish 
me  when  he  willed,  by  snatching  from  me  the 
fruits  of  my  crime ;  that  he  could  retaliate  all  my 
insults   and  my  injuries ;  that  he   could   at   once 
gratify  revenge,  ambition,  love,  and  this  without 
soiling  his  soul  by  sin,  without  incurring  never 
ending  remorse.     He  had  but  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  and  take  that  which  was  his  own,  and  was 
wrongfully    kept    from    him.       But   he    did   not 
stretch  out  his  hand ;  he  did  not  right  himself, 
nor  clear  his  mother's  fame;  he  did  not  do  this 
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because  he  loved  you ;  and  yet  I  continued  to  hate 
him ;  and  now,  when  further  concealment  was  im- 
practicable, he  came  to  me  to  know  if  I  could  suggest 
aught  that  should  veil  the  truth  from  your  eyes, 
for  he  grieved  to  think  of  the  pang  it  would  cost 
you  to  learn  my  guilt.  Enough  !  You  have  loved 
him  long,  but  you  never  knew  him  until  now ; — 
now  love  him  more  !" 

And  Lady  Llarnarmon  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud ;  and  Theodore  beck- 
oned Claude  towards  him,  and  tenderly  embracing 
him,  wept  upon  his  bosom. 

"  Claude,"  he  said  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice, 
"  I  cannot  love  you  more  !" 

After  a  silence  of  some  continuance,  broken 
only  by  the  voice  of  weeping.  Lady  Llarnarmon 
spoke  again : 

"  Nor  have  I  yet  accomplished  my  task.  I  have 
done  justice  to  the  living,  and  now  I  have  to  do 
justice  to  the  dead.  I  have  still  to  clear  the 
memory  of  your  father ;  to  tell  you  how  long  since 
he  would  have  revoked  his  errors,  and  restored  to 
Claude  his  birthright,  and  to  you  your  brother.  All 
this  would  have  been  done;  but  I  stepped  forward  to 
stem  the  tide  of  remorse  that  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  bear  away  all  the  barriers  that 
had  been  placed  to  impede  the  course  of  justice, 
but  was  not  strong  enough  to  overpower  my  opposi- 
tion." 

And  she  w^ent  on,  and  told  all  the  terrible  scenes 
that  had  taken  place  beside  her  husband's  death- 
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bed.  The  horror-stricken  countenance  with  which 
she  detailed  these  circumstances,  made  it  evident 
to  all  her  auditors  that  this  it  was  which  had  preyed 
most  heavily  on  her  conscience ;  and  this  testified 
to  them  the  truth  of  her  repentance. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

Amando  me,  come  so  che  m'ami,  debbe 
II  mio,  piu  che  '1  tuo  gaudio  rallegrarti. 
Di  me  t'  incresca,  ma  non  altrimente 
Che  s'io  vivessi  ancor,  t'  incresceria 
D'una  partita  mia. 

Che  tu  avesti  a  seguir  in  pochi  giorni, 
E  se  qualche  e  qualch'  anno  anco  soggiomi 
Col  tuo  mortal  a  patir  caldo  e  verno, 
Lo  dei  stimar  per  un  momento  breve 
Verso  quest  'altro,  che  mai  non  riceve 
N^  termine,  ne  fin,  viver  eterno. 

ARIOSTO. 

Whatever  feelings  had  hitherto  existed  to 
check  the  free  course  of  affection,  and  the  inter- 
change of  every  sentiment  between  Theodore  and 
his  mother,  were  now  annihilated ;  and  he  most  an- 
xiously endeavoured  to  convince  her  that  such  was 
the  case.  The  confession  which  was  dictated  by 
repentance,  could  not  provoke  wrath,  but  on  the 
contrary  disarmed  for  ever  all  animosity  ;  there 
was  not  one  who  had  heard  her  disclosure,  not  one 
whom  she  had  injured,  not  one  to  whom  the  words 
of  her  lips  had  revealed  a  new  and  unthought  of 
character  in  her,  who  did  not  feel  for  her  bitter 
humiliation,  and  strive  to  banish  from  her  mind  by 
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the  tenderness  they  displayed,  that  remembrance  of 
her  degradation  which  they  knew  must  crush  her 
to  the  earth.  But  their  task  was  no  longer  to 
conciliate  the  haughtiness  of  an  untamed  spirit; 
it  was  rather  not  to  crush  a  broken  reed.  Lady 
Llarnarmon  was  an  altered  woman.  Theodore  was 
the  first  to  discern,  and  the  one  most  deeply  to 
rejoice  in  this  entire  change.  Great  was  his  an- 
xiety to  demonstrate  to  her  all  his  love  and  joy. 
He  treated  her  now  with  a  fondness  far  beyond 
what  he  had  ever  before  displayed.  He  could  not 
bear  that  she  should  be  out  of  his  sight ;  he  re- 
ceived no  food  or  medicine  but  from  her  hand ; 
she  alone  supported  his  faltering  steps  :  and  when- 
ever he  was  able  to  converse,  his  voice  was  em- 
ployed in  uttering  the  most  soothing  truths,  dis- 
cussing the  most  holy  themes,  and  dilating  on  the 
most  elevating  topics,  that  he  could  suggest  to  her 
mind. 

In  spite  of  the  sincere  humility  of  her  con- 
trition, it  was  not  possible  for  Lady  Llarnarmon  to 
anticipate  in  thought  the  hour  of  separation  with- 
out dread  and  horror,  which  were  aggravated,  not 
soothed,  by  the  calmness  with  which  her  son  looked 
forward  to  it.  This  additional  evidence  of  his 
angelic  purity,  while  it  bade  her  hope  all  things  for 
him,  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  forewarn  her 
that  where  he  went,  she  could  not  come.  Her 
terrified  conscience  threatened  her  with  the  ap- 
proach of  a  period  when  she  must  look  her  last 
on  her  stricken  child,  the  object  of  an  affection  so 
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passionate,  and  hitherto  so  earthly.  An  agonizing 
thought  smote  her  that  when  he  should  rest  in  his 
Father's  bosom,  that  ardent  love  which  she  knew 
he  would  cherish  for  her  to  the  last  moment  in 
life,  would  then  be  for  ever  extinguished  in  his 
heart ;  for  that  to  the  saints  in  Heaven,  sin  must 
appear  far  more  sinful  than  to  those  on  earth,  and 
their  .peace  must  be  ensured  from  all  future  dis- 
turbance by  the  detachment  of  their  affections 
from  every  thing  that  is  not  "  lovely."  Such  were 
the  thoughts  by  w^hich  she  was  frequently  haunted, 
and  were  well  calculated  to  drive  her  to  utter 
despair. 

But  though 

Stem  was  the  on-look  of  necessity, 

Theodore  was  not  destitute  of  means  of  bringing 
consolation  to  her  fainting  spirit.  On  the  tribu- 
lation of  the  present  were  founded  his  best  hopes 
for  the  future.  He  hailed  her  admission  into  the 
school  of  adversity,  where  wisdom's  voice  is  heard ; 
a  voice  that  cries  not  aloud, 

Where  pride  of  earth,  and  passion  do  abound. 

While  he  acknowledged  that  the  path  she  had 
now  to  tread,  would  never  again  be  illumined  by 
the  meteor  lights  of  joy,  he  told  her  that  its 
darkness  might  be  dispelled  by  the  dawn  of  hope, 
shining  brighter  and  brighter,  unto  perfect  day. 

The  tendency  of  all  his  conversations  with  her 
was  to  tranquillize  her  mind,  and  to  infuse  into  it 
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resignation  and  confident  trust   in    the  mercy  of 
Heaven. 

"  Think,  dearest  mother,"  he  said  to  her  one 
day,  "who  were  those  who  most  eagerly  sought 
their  Saviour,  and  most  unhesitatingly  believed  in 
Him  ?     Were   they    those  who    were    exceeding 
joyful,   or  those  who    were  in   great  tribulation  ? 
The  latter  surely — then  is  it  good  to  be  afflicted  ! 
Remember  how  many  of  those  who  followed  our 
Lord,  were  sorrowing  even  as  you  are  sorrowing, 
for  the  child  of  their  affections.     And  how  did  He 
receive  them  ?     Did  He  ever  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  cries?     Did    He    ever   refuse   them    aid  or 
comfort  ?     He  is  not  farther  from  you,  than  He 
was  from  them.     Though  you  discern  Him  not, 
He  is  as  truly  beside  my  couch,  marking  my  down 
sittings  and  my  uprisings,  as  He  was  beside  the 
damsel  that  slept ;  and  His  strength  is  not  waxed 
more  feeble  than  it  was  in  the  hour  when    He 
awoke  her,  and  restored  her  to  her  parents'  arms. 
He  is  not  farther  from  you  than  He  was  from  the 
widow  of  Nain,  when  He  stopped  her  at  the  gate, 
and  bid  her  son  arise.      Be  assured,  therefore,  that 
you  can  want  nothing  that  is  not  denied  to  you  by 
Him.     Be  assured,   therefore,  that    all   that   you 
want,  it  is  best  for  you  should  be  wanting." 

These  words  of  Theodore's  were  succeeded  by  a 
long  silence,  which  was  suddenly  broken  by  his 
mother,  down  whose  cheeks  the  tears  were  stream- 
ing, who  exclaimed  passionately  : 

"  Theodore,   if  you   will   not  pray  to  live  for 
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yourself,  pray  that  you  may  live  for  me.  Stay 
here  awhile  to  complete  the  work  which  is  only 
begun  I  dare  not  let  you  go;  do  not,  I  implore 
you,  do  not  leave  me  yet.  Your  voice  teaches  me 
resignation,  but  when  I  shall  no  longer  listen  to 
you,  where  shall  I  learn  it  ?  How  shall  I  be  able 
to  persevere  in  the  work  of  repentance  without 
you,  my  sole  guide  ?" 

"  Mother,"  replied  Theodore,  mournfully  but 
solemnly,  "  I  will  not  pray  to  live.  Shall  I  pre- 
sume to  assert  that  I  am  the  instrument  chosen  of 
God,  without  whose  power  you  cannot  be  up- 
held ?  His  gracious  Spirit  works  not  always  in 
the  way  that  men  would  think  most  fitting.  I 
will,  I  do,  without  ceasing,  pray  that  He  will  abide 
with  you,  and  perfect  what  He  has  begun.  Think 
on  your  hasty  words,  and  recal  them,  for  depend 
upon  it,  if  when  the  hour  of  trial  come  upon 
you,  you  fall  away,  your  repentance  has  never 
been  sincere,  nor  your  heart  cleansed  from  the 
leprosy  of  sin.  Can  you  refuse  to  resign  me, 
whom  you  ought  in  some  sense  to  look  upon  as 
the  child  of  sin,  to  the  hands  of  your  Lord  and 
Judge,  when  He  calls  for  me  ?  Forget  not  also 
that  many  were  the  years  of  your  triumphant 
guilt;  many  perhaps  will  be  those  of  your  con- 
trite sorrow  !  When  your  post  is  no  longer  be- 
side my  bed,  sit  not  on  the  ground  in  sinful 
repining,  but  arise  and  devote  all  your  remaining 
en'irgies  to  the  furtherance  of  the  happiness  of 
those  you  once  deeply  injured.     Take  Claude  and 
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Venetia  to  your  heart,  as  though  they  were  your 
children.  Their  love  will  cheer  your  life ;  and  if 
it  sometimes  convey  a  tacit  reproach,  may  that 
quicken  your  efforts  to  repay  it !  And  now 
mother,  I  would  not  have  you  leave  me  till  death 


come.'* 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

O  !  aspettata  in  ciel,  beata  e  bella 
Anima ! 

PETRARCA. 

Alma  beata  e  bella, 

Vattene  in  pace  omai 

Del  tuo  amor  goder  il  premio  eterno, 

LODOVICO    PATERNO. 

And  that  boon  of  life  for  which  Theodore  re- 
fused to  pray,  it  was  not  the  design  of  Heaven  to 
vouchsafe.  Every  day  seemed  to  take  away  from 
his  remaining  strength,  and  every  day  seemed 
to  remove  him  further  from  earth,  and  nearer 
to  Heaven.  The  sweet  serenity  that  was  habitually 
seated  on  his  countenance  declared  that  he  felt 
himself 

On  the  morn 
Of  some  glad  promise ; 

and  in  spite  of  the  awe  with  which  he  could  not 
but  await  the  great  impending  change,  those  days 
which  were  most  exempt  from  pain,  were  to  Theo- 
dore days  of  peace  and  happiness.  Claude  and 
Venetia  were  not  less  unremitting  in  their  watchful 
attentions  to  him  than  was  his  mother,  and  when 
they  quitted  his  side,  it  was  only  with  a  desire  to  leave 
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to  them  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  each  other. 
In  all  things  they  consulted  the  feelings  of  Lady 
Llarnarmon  with  a  delicacy  of  perception,  that 
secured  them  from  ever  jarring  on  them  in  the 
smallest  trifle.  It  was  not  likely  that  an  affection 
so  pure  and  heavenly  in  its  nature  as  that  which 
Theodore  had  cherished  for  his  brother,  so  un- 
alloyed as  it  had  been  by  any  dross  of  earthly 
feelings,  should  wax  more  feeble  as  he  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  realms  of  unchanging 
love.  Without  any  fear  that  his  friend  and  brother 
could  need  any  fresh  assurances  of  his  afl*ection,  he 
unremittingly  devoted  his  remaining  energies  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  seeking  strength  for  her 
in  her  weakness,  soothing  her  distraction  into  calm- 
ness, invigorating  her  hope,  wrestling  w4th  her 
despair.  He  sought  to  induce  her  to  endure  the 
presence  and  society  of  others  in  addition  to  his 
own,  in  the  hope  that  their  affectionate  endeavours 
would  not  be  wholly  in  vain,  when  employed  for 
her  comfort  after  his  departure.  In  the  solemn  and 
touching  hours  of  eve,  with  his  head  reclining  on 
his  mother's  breast,  with  Claude  and  Venetia 
and  Lady  Esther  near,  would  he  reveal  to  their 
responsive  hearts,  all  those  glowing  aspirations 
which  tended  to  urge  his  spuit  upwards,  and 
almost  gave  it  wings  to  soar  to  Heaven.  Then 

His  saintly  words  would  move 
The  understanding  heart  to  tears  of  reverent  love. 

All  these  efforts  on  his  part,  aided  not  altoge- 
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ther  ineffectually  by  others,  succeeded  in  bringing 
Lady  Llarnarmon's  mind  to  a  state  of  greater 
tranquillity,  such  as  Theodore  could  regard  with 
less  painful  emotion.  Still  her  calmer  moods  were 
often  broken  in  upon  by  dread  misgivings,  and 
insupportable  agonies.  She  could  not  conceal 
these  vacillations  from  her  son,  for  she  now  clung 
to  him  like  a  child  for  support.  She  told  him  all 
her  doubts  and  fears,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
able  successfully  to  combat  them,  and  he  did  not 
unfrequently  afford  relief  to  her  troubled  spirit. 
It  w^as  a  touching  thing  to  see  this  woman,  lately 
so  haughty,  so  self-sufficing,  so  defying,  now  hang- 
ing in  utter  incapability  of  helping  herself,  on  every 
word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  that  pale,  wasted 
being,  in  whom  the  last  faint  spark  of  life  was 
only  not  extinct. 

"  In  these  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom, 
nothing  appeared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  his 
heart,  but  the  recollection  of  acts  of  goodness  ;  nor 
to  excite  his  attention,  but  some  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  religion.  Everything 
that  terminated  on  this  side  of  the  grave  was 
received  with  coldness  and  indifference,  and  re- 
garded rather  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  valu- 
ing it,  than  from  an  opinion  that  it  deserved  value; 
it  had  little  more  prevalence  over  his  mind  than 
a  bubble  that  was  now  broken,  a  dream  from 
which  he  was  awake.  His  whole  powers  were 
engrossed  by  the  consideration  of  another  state, 
and  all  conversation  was  tedious  that  had  not  some 
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tendency  to  disengage  him  from  human  affairs,  and 
open  his  prospects  into  futurity." 

Such  are  the  words  in  which  Johnson  has  de- 
scribed the  last  hours  of  a  friend,  and  I  know  not 
how  more  truly  to  depict  those  of  Theodore,  than 
by  transcribing  them. 

At  length  a  day  arrived,  on  the  morning  of 
which  the  brothers  were  alone  with  each  other, 
and  it  was  for  the  last  time.  Claude  felt  unable 
to  break  the  silence  that  reigned  in  the  chamber ; 
there  was  an  universal  stillness  that  inspired  him 
with  an  indefinite  awe.  Theodore's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
encounter  their  gaze,  for  he  knew  that  he  should 
read  in  them  a  declaration  fatal  to  his  happiness. 
For  the  same  cause  he  shrank  from  hearing  his 
voice,  and  averted  his  looks  from  him,  that  he 
might  not  perceive  by  the  parting  of  his  lips  that 
he  was  about  to  speak.  His  heart  was  raised  in 
silent  prayer,  while  the  sickening  apprehension  he 
was  enduring,  caused  the  cold  dew  to  start  forth 
on  his  brow,  and  he  did  not  weep,  only  because  his 
wretchedness  was  too  intense  to  allow  such  relief. 

The  dreaded  moment  came.  Theodore  began 
to  speak  in  a  low,  distinct  voice. 

"  Claude,"  he  said,  "  dearest  brother,  my  last 
act  of  love  shall  be  to  tell  you  with  my  own  lips 
how  near  my  dissolution  is.  I  shall  not  survive 
this  day.  It  is  the  last  of  my  earthly  ex- 
istence.    The  last  time  that  I  shall  see  the  break  of 
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day  ;  the  last  time  that  I  shall  feel  the  noontide 
heat;  the  last  time  the  balmy  breeze  of  evening 
shall  cool  this  fevered  brow  !  Awful  indeed  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  coming  change  !  Yet  cannot 
I  believe  that  the  rejoicing  I  feel  is  presumptuous. 
It  is  no  secret  to  you,  dearest  Claude,  that  it  has 
been  preceded  by  the  deepest  contrition,  nor  can 
you  suppose  it  now  to  spring  from  aught  but  the 

*  sweet  hope  that  I  may  be  forgiven  !'  Surely,  my 
brother,  if  you  share  this  hope  with  me,  you 
will  not  grieve  to  see  me  quit  this  prison-house 
of  clay,  this  torture  chamber  wherein  my  spirit 
has  been  confined,  to  enter  into  a  mansion  in  that 
city  of  rest,   the  inhabitant  whereof  shall  not  say  : 

*  I  am  sick.'  Of  our  mutual  love,  strong  as  it  is 
in  death  I  need  not  speak.  One  further  proof  of 
enduring  affection  I  have  to  implore  from  you;  an 
endeavour  to  follow  me.  Oh !  Claude,  I  cannot 
come  to  you !  Seek  to  come  to  me.  If  you  love 
me,  seek  to  rejoin  me !" 

"Enough,  Theodore,"  murmured  Claude  in  a 
voice  suffocated  with  tears,  "  that  thought  recon- 
ciles me  to  a  longer  abode  on  earth,  for  were  I 
to  die  with  you,  I  could  have  little  hope  of  accom- 
panying you.  Pray  for  me,  my  brother,  before  you 
go.  Lift  not  your  feeble  voice ;  expend  not  your 
breath ;  but  with  your  heart  supplicate  that  here- 
after I  may  be  where  you  shall  be !" 

And  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  weeping 
like  a  child. 
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Theodore  silently  stretched  forth  his  wasted 
hand,  and  placed  it  on  his  brother's  head,  earnestly 
recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  that  God  who 
had  given  him  *  perfect  peace.' 

Let  us  leave  the  brothers  alone,  and  draw  a  veil 
over  the  last  sacred  hours  of  communion  which  they 
held  on  earth  ! 

The  agonies  of  hourly  increasing  apprehension 
had  this  day  rendered  Lady  Llarnarmon  so  ill,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  drag  herself 
to  the  bedside  of  her  son.  Venetia  supported  her 
thither  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  with  a  bosom 
harrowed  by  pity  and  anguish,  watched  there,  without 
attempting  to  console,  the  grief  of  Claude  and  of 
this  unhappy  mother.  All  outward  expression  of 
sorrow  was  however  awed  into  silence  by  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene. 

As  evening  approached,  a  lethargic  slumber 
seemed  to  overpower  Theodore's  faculties.  At 
first  he  strove  to  shake  it  off.  Rousing  himself, 
and  beckoning  Venetia  towards  him,  with  a  look 
expressive  of  undiminished  affection,  he  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  Claude,  and  then  resigned  his 
own  to  his  mother's  hold,  from  time  to  time  re- 
turning her  tender  pressure,  till  its  grasp  was 
unnerved  by  death  !  He  gradually  yielded  to  the 
irresistible,  though  gentle  influence  of  the  torpor 
that  stole  over  him.  The  last  murmur  that  past 
his  lips,  fell  on  the  attentive  ear  of  Claude,  and 
his  words  were  : 

"  This  night  I  shall  be  with  Him  !" 
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He  soon  after  expired,  with  a  radiant  smile  of 
such  ineffable  bliss  on  his  countenance,  that  those 
who  beheld  it,  lost  in  that  sight  all  sense  of  the 
sorrow  of  separation,  in  their  ecstasy  of  gratitude  for 
his  happiness,  and  their  desire  to  partake  of  it. 
But  alas  !  alas  !  as  the  smile  faded  away,  and  gave 
place  to  the  imperturbabihty  of  death,  they  began  to 
know  that  he  whom  they  loved  so  much  was  gone, 
and  had  left  them  behind. 

But  the  deep  and  earnest  grief  of  Claude  and 
Venetia ;  the  tender  anguish  which  their  bereave- 
ment caused  them,  afforded  no  parallel  to  the 
remorseful  agony  that  drove  the  unhappy  mother 
to  frenzy.  For  days  her  Hfe  and  her  reason  were 
alternately  threatened.  But  she  did  not  die,  nor 
did  she  become  insensible  to  the  reahty  of  her 
woe.  No  sudden  cessation  of  her  sufferings  was 
granted  to  her.  Some  years  of  existence  remained 
to  be  endured,  and  before  she  reached  the  end  of 
their  painful  term,  she  had  learnt  to  be  truly 
grateful  to  Heaven  for  having  accorded  them. 
They  were  spent  in  penitential  preparation  for 
eternity.  With  a  frame  shattered  and  enfeebled 
by  past  violence  of  emotions,  and  a  heart  some- 
times sickening  with  apprehension,  and  sometimes 
glowing  with  humble  hope,  she  retired  from  a 
world  that  was  no  longer  the  sphere  of  her  joys  or 
fears ;  and  without  considering  herself  exempt  from 
a  performance  of  her  remaining  duties  in  it,  she 
withdrew  as  much  as  possible  fi'om  all  share  in  the 
casualties  of  life,  and  spent  all  her  time  in  strict 
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seclusion.  Her  devotion  to  Lady  Esther  was  unre- 
mitting, and  from  her  pitying  lips  she  heard  the 
same  holy  truths,  the  same  consolatory  mes- 
sages, and  the  same  correcting  precepts  which 
Theodore  had  inculcated.  They  inspired  patience, 
fortitude  and  calmness,  and  led  to  hope  which 
sweetened  the  last  hours  of  her  life,  and  even 
rendered  them  hom^s  of  rejoicing. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Theodore  were  trans- 
ported to  England,  for  his  brother  felt  that  he 
could  not  leave  him  behind  him,  that  he  must  bear 
him  back  to  the  home  of  their  father,  the  future 
place  of  his  own  residence. 

The  idea  of  making  his  grave  among  strangers, 
in  a  foreign  land,  was  too  repugnant  to  him.  He 
felt  not  only  the  desire  that  in  after  years  they 
might  rest  side  by  side,  and  together  wake  up  from 
theii'  slumber ;  but  also  he  felt  that  during  life  he 
should  be  happier  dwelling  close  to  the  spot  where 
he  reposed,  than  he  could  be,  if  he  lay  at  a  distance 
from  him. 

Among  the  mourners  who  beheld  Theodore 
consigned  to  his  tomb,  was  the  venerable  preceptor 
and  guardian  of  his  youth,  towards  whom  he  had 
borne  a  filial  affection.  He  had  not  neglected 
after  his  departure  to  communicate,  to  him  unre- 
servedly every  occurrence  relating  to  himself  and 
his  brother.  This  his  tender  regard  for  him  had 
led  him  to  do  by  his  own  hand,  as  long  as  it  had 
strength  to  express  what  his  heart  dictated ;  and 
afterwards  by  that  of  Claude  did  he  continue  to 
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transmit  to  him  pages  filled  with  all  that  could  best 
tend  to  soften  to  the  old  man's  heart,  the  last 
bitter  sorrow  that  awaited  him  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

When  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  Claude  met  again, 
there  was  consequently  little  to  be  asked  or  told  on 
either  side,  but  both  felt  inexpressible  consolation 
in  mourning  together;  and  when  the  former  quitted 
the  Castle  to  return  to  his  solitary  home,  he  was 
able  to  look  back  to  the  past,  and  on  to  the  future 
with  resignation  and  serenity.  Of  the  children  of  his 
heart,  one  was  waiting  him  in  that  region  where 
there  is  no  change,  into  which  old  age  and 
infirmity  told  him  that  he  was  himself  about 
almost  immediately  to  enter ;  while  on  the  other 
he  beheld  invested  with  everything  necessary  to 
earthly  happiness,  and  above  all  blessed  in  the 
possession  of  that  calm  and  lofty  spirit,  that  knows 
ahke  how  to  enjoy  and  how  to  resign. 

The  early  fortunes  of  Claude  made  an  impression 
on  his  character  that  never  was  obliterated.  His 
first  draughts  of  the  waters  of  life  had  been  too 
bitter  for  him  ever  to  regard  its  sparkling  stream 
with  desire  to  drink  deeply  of  it.  His  heart  had 
been  too  early  saddened  by  grief,  for  him  ever  to 
become  a  thoughtless  votary  of  pleasure.  He  had 
seen,  that  to  feed  on  the  fruits  of  ambition  is  des- 
tructive of  the  soul's  health !  He  had  witnessed 
the  instability  of  fortune's  favour !  He  had  given 
to  the  grave  the  object  of  his  tenderest  affection ! 
He  journeyed  on  through  life,  like  a  pilgrim  bound 
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for  a  better  land  ;  too  full  of  yearnings  for  home, 
and  of  blessed  anticipations  of  the  joys  there  await- 
ing him,  to  have  leisure  to  mark  the  trifling 
inconveniences  which  he  met  with  in  his  progress  ; 
too  eager  to  arrive  there  to  allow  difficulties  to 
obstruct  him,  or  dangers  to  alarm  his  energetic 
mind.  His  undeviating  principles  afforded  an  un- 
failing support  to  Venetia,  throughout  every 
change  and  chance  of  life.  The  love  that  sprang 
from  esteem  and  veneration  increased  with  know- 
ledge of  the  character  that  had  first  awakened 
those  feelings.  Venetia  was  a  happy  wife  and 
mother,  and  her  inevitable  separation  from  her 
own  beloved  parents  for  long  and  frequent  periods, 
was  the  most  serious  drawback  to  her  felicity  that 
she  experienced.  Lord  Llarnarmon  felt  it,  to  be  too 
much  his  duty  to  reside  in  the  home  of  his  ances- 
tors to  abandon  it  for  any  length  of  time,  even  for 
the  pleasure  of  restoring  Venetia  to  the  bosom  of 
the  mother,  whom  he  felt  to  be  so  deserving  of  her 
tenderest  love. 

No  sooner  w^ere  they  returned  to  Llarnarmon 
Castle,  than  the  first  friend  whom  Claude  wished 
his  bride  to  welcome  there,  was  the  humble  Ruth, 
the  beloved  sister  of  his  heart,  whom  he  entreated 
to  promise  never  to  quit  his  roof  again,  Ruth 
shed  tears  silently  as  she  listened  to  his  generous 
request.  Venetia  earnestly  united  her  suppli- 
cations to  his,  and  the  first  tones  of  her  sweet 
voice  which  reached  the  ear  of  Ruth,  made  her  feel 
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that  she  could  love  her;  suffering  her  to  clasp 
her  tenderly  in  her  arms,  and  to  wipe  away  her 
tears  as  though  they  had  long  been  friends,  Ruth 
murmured  an  unhesitating  consent,  which  she 
never  afterwards  wished  to  retract. 


THE    END. 
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Je  sais  combien  il  est  difficile  d'dcrire  an  gre  des  connaisseurs.  Je  ne 
suis  pas  plus  indulgent  qu'eux  pour  moi-m6me ;  et  si  j'ose  travailler,  c'est 
que  nion  goftt  extreme  pour  cet  art  I'emporte  encore  sur  la  connaissance 
que  j'ai  de  mon  peu  de  talent. — Voltaire.  Zaire.     Avis  au  Lecteitr. 


